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lx the quarto edition of this work, the title-page limits Dr. Lin- 
vard’s labours to the period of “the revolution in 1688.” The 
omission of these words in the octavo, which is also the second 
elition, induces us to entertain the hope that the author has re- 
solved to continue his history toa later period. Though, from his 
sacred profession, —which presents to his mind much higher motives 
of action than any that mere ambition can suggest,—he may perhaps 
be uninfluenced by the success which his preceding volumes have 
obtained, it must, nevertheless, be satisfactory to his feelings to 
know that in the cause of truth and justice he has not toiled in 
vain. It must have repaid him for many of the fatiguing and 
cheerless hours with which the difficulty of research frequently 
clouded his path, to observe that, as he proceeded, his investiga- 
tions have been appreciated by a discerning public, the prejudices 
against his clerical character have been dissipated by the force of 
his inflexible integrity, and the opposition of rival aspirants and 
of their partizan-critics has been baffled by his thorough know- 
ledge of all the parts of his subject, by his sagacity in eliciting the 
ight conclusions from confused and often-times contradictory evi- 
dence, and by his manly, yet temperate and authoritative firmness, 
in laying those conclusions before the world. 

lt would require much more time and space than a monthly 
journal can afford, to compare, reign by reign, Dr. Lingard’s His- 
ory of England with any other of the same nation now existing 
‘Nour own or in any foreign language, in order to shew its supe- 
tiority to all of them on every point that enters into the ‘essence, 
‘id contributes to the charm of this department of composition. 
ln simplicity, perspicuity, and agreeableness of style, it Is unri- 
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valled. Though fluent, itis never redundant; though pointed, it jx 
never epigrammatic. Effort is never visible. The most apposite 
words seem to flow from a perennial source, and to find their pro- 
per place by a natural and unpremeditated order. There is no elabo- 
ration of particular passages for effect, nor the slightest ambition 
of fine writing. Yet when the theme becomes more than ordina- 
rily important, the style rises with it in energy, and fully responds 
to the interest which itis calculated to excite. Even small details. 
when they are indispensable to the explanation of more weighty 
topics, are made readable by Dr. Lingard. He never seeks to raise 
them beyond their due level ; he hastens through them as quickly 
as he can without carelessness, or breaks them by the introduction 
of variety. Let us open any page in his fourteen volumes, and we 
shall find it impressed with all those characters of style which are 
of themselves sufficient to entitle a work to be ranked among the 
classic standards of our language. . 

Sir James Mackintosh, even if he had still before him thirty 
years of sound health and intellect, could never produce a History 
of England capable of rivalling that of Dr. Lingard. Sir James 
has too much of the sophist about him, and a great deal too much 
of the political debater, to be a good historical writer. He looks at 
events in masses, after the manner of Hume, and endeavours to 
reduce them within the compass of a system, in order that he may 
extract from them general philosophical conclusions. Dr. Lingard 
has no system to establish ; he is very little of a philosopher, and 
nothing at all of a politician. He looks at events in the light in 
which they mostly occur, as accidents which take place without 
being the result of human design, (very often they are the reverse), 
which flow from no system, and lead to no philosophical or general 
conclusion, and he relates them as an annalist, and not as a com- 
mentator. In the specimen of a history with which Sir James Mack- 
intosh has favoured the public, he has shown a most praisewortliy 
love of the constitution, and has written some fine declamatory pas- 
sages upon it; but his narrative of the transactions which form the 
bulk of his volume, and constitute that portion of it with which pos- 
terity most wish to be correctly acquainted, is not only inelegant in 
style, but ungrammatical and often unintelligible. Hume has 
written like a politician and a philosopher upon the opposite side 
of the question; his narrative is indeed not liable to the imputa- 
tion of inelegance. On the contrary, it sometimes happens that 
style is too evidently sought at the expence of accuracy of detail, 
and that in order to win the attention of the reader to the author’ 
peculiar view of most of his subjects, many facts are slurred over, 
or altogether omitted, which are absolutely necessary to the truth 
and integrity of history. 

In this respect particularly, Dr. Lingard’s work is most valuable, 


ate ‘ 
and, we may add, most original. He copies no compiler ; he goe 
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through the whole of the archives of contemporary evidence which 
age after age has produced; he considers the character and motives 
of the witnesses, he weighs their testimony in the scales of impar- 
tial and severe criticism, and where the fact clearly appears, he 
produces it fearlessly to the light; where doubt still prevails, he 
states both sides of the question, and leaves the reader to form 
his own judgment. It is surprising to observe with how much in- 
dustry the doctor sometimes pursues a scent of information over 
a series of footmarks that would have bewildered most others, 
and have compelled them to give up the chace. It is equally cu- 
rious to watch the skill with which he disentangles a complicated 
mass of records, and brings together, as it were, from different re- 
gions, the scattered limbs, which, when arranged by his masterly 
hand, assume at once the natural symmetry, grace, and dignity of 
truth. 

In no part of his labours have Dr. Lingard’s qualifications as an 
historian been more conspicuous that in the four volumes now 
under our consideration. They begin with the abolition of the mo- 
narchy, and conclude with the abdication of James II. We need 
say nothing of the preceding volumes, as they have been sufficiently 
noticed from time to time in this journal. With respect to these 
now before us, we may in general remark that the author's industry, 
operating upon documents—some of which were known, others cer- 
tainly unknown, to Hume,—has enabled him to present a much more 
natural and accurate picture of the Commonwealth, the Protectorate, 
the Restoration and the Revolution, than that prejudiced writer, or 
indeed than any writer, Godwin not excepted, who has treated of 
the whole or of a portion of those periods. From Cromwell and his 
associates, he takes off the political masque, which the fanaticism 
of the times enabled them to wear with so much effect, for the pro- 
motion of their individual purposes. Adopting the terms most in 
use amongst themselves, he mingles occasionally a vein of irony 
with his seriousness, which is highly amusing. He does not seek 
to render the members of this party or of that, or the followers of 
any sect, the objects of ridicule ; this were to abandon the dignity 
of his office. He introducesthem in their own proper persons, act- 
ing and speaking as they did in life; and if the effect of their habits 
and phraseology border occasionally on the ludicrous, it is to be 
attributed not so much to the historian, as to our removal from the 
times in which they appeared, and to the total alteration that has 
taken place in our manners. There is not a shade of exaggeration 
in the painting—nothing of Hogarth in this caricature, which is 
one of nature’s own designing. If we laugh sometimes at the heroes 
of the Commonwealth or Protectorate, when exhibited in their real 
characters, the probability is that they would enjoy a similar de- 
light, could they but see, with the associations of 1650, the men 
and things of 1830. By coming after them we have this advantage, 
that the laugh is all upon our side. 
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But however amusing this part of the picture may be, Dr. Lin- 
gard has not forgotten the many acts of injustice which were per- 
petrated during that period on one hand, or on the other the useful 
reforms which were proposed and introduced; and, above all, the 
station to which this country was raised in the eyes of foreign 
powers, by the vigorous counsels and arms of the republic. It is 
not a little remarkable that some of those improvements in the re- 
presentation which are now about to be carried into effect in this 
country, were then for the first time suggested and partially 
acted upon. Then, as now, complaints were made, and remedies 
discussed, with respect to the Court of Chancery, and its dilatory 
and expensive proceedings; and although the evil was intended to 
be removed by the application of a very summary sort of cure,— 
rather indeed by amputation than medicaments,—nevertheless the 
attention which was paid to such subjects shewed a desire at least 
to ameliorate the condition of the people. The doctrine began to 
be propagated that the interest of the people was a matter not to 
be altogether overlooked, and even this step had its advantage. 
The seed was sown of which we are now perhaps, and never until 
now have been, about to reap the harvest. 

The reformers of thosedays wenteven farther. They complained— 
as we to this hour have to complain with two hundred fold more 
cause-—of a voluminous collection of statutes, many of them almost 
unknown, and many inapplicable to existing circumstances ; of ‘ re- 
ports of cases so contradictory, that they were regularly marshalled 
against each other.’ 


‘ Englishmen,’ they truly said, ‘ had a right to know the laws by which 
they were to be governed ; it was easy to collect from the present system 
all that was really useful; to improve it by necessary additions; and to 
comprise the whole within the small compass of a pocket volume. With 
this view, it was resolved to compose a new body of law; the task was 
assigned to a committee ; and a commencement was made by a revision of 
the statutes respecting treason and murder. But these votes and proceed- 
ings scattered alarm through the courts at Westminster, and hundreds of 
voices, and almost as many pens, were employed to protect from ruin the 
venerable fabric of English jurisprudence. They ridiculed the presump- 
tion of these ignorant and fanatical legislators, ascribed to them the design 
of substituting the law of Moses for the law of the land, and conjured the 
people to write in defence of their own “ birthright and inheritance,” for 
the preservation of which so much blood had been shed.’—vol. xi. p. 195. 


One would almost think that Dr. Lingard was here describing 
some of the measures of Jaw reform lately proposed, and the hun- 
dred voices and pens by which they have been and continue to be 
resisted. 

Among the many points of history upon which this author has 
shed the light of truth, there is none more striking than the sup- 
posed “ massacre” of the Vaudois, concerning which so many false 
and ridiculous stories have been propagated, not long since, by grave 
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authorities in this country. Indeed gross and deliberate misrepre- 
sentation upon this subject was one of the many engines of which 
certain dignitaries availed themselves in their opposition to the ca- 
tholic question. We shall give Dr. Lingard’s view of the “ mas- 
sacre” of the Vaudots; it contains the whole affair within a very 
brief compass, and is founded upon incontrovertible authority. 


‘About the middle of the thirteenth century the peculiar doctrines of 
the “ poor men of Lyons” penetrated into the valleys of Piedmont, where 
they were cherished in obscurity till the time of the Reformation, and were 
then exchanged, in a great measure, for the creed publicly taught at Ge- 
neva. The Duke of Savoy, by successive grants, confirmed to the natives 
the free exercise of their religion, on condition that they should confine 
themselves within their ancient limits*: but complaints were made that 
several among the men of Angrogna had abused their privileges to form 
settlements and establish their worship in the plains; and the Court of 
Turin, wearied with the conflicting statements of the opposite parties, 
referred the decision of the dispute to the civilian, Andrea Gastaldo. After 
along and patient hearing, he pronounced a definitive judgment, that 
Lucerna, and some other places, lay without the original boundaries, and 
that the intruders should withdraw under the penalties of forfeiture and 
death. At the same time, however, permission was granted them to sell, 
for their own profit, the lands which they had planted, though by law these 
lands had become the property of the sovereign t. 

‘The Vaudois were a race of hardy, stubborn, half-civilized moun- 
taineers, whose passions were readily kindled, and whose resolves were as 
violent as they were sudden. At first, they submitted sullenly to the 
judgment of Gastaldo, but sent deputies to Turin to remonstrate: in a few 
days a solemn fast was proclaimed ; the ministers excommunicated every 
individual who should sell his lands in the disputed territory; the natives 
of the valleys under the dominion of the King of France met those of the 
valleys belonging to the Duke of Savoy; both bound themselves by oath 
iostand by each other in their common defence; and messengers were 
despatched to solicit aid and advice from the church of Geneva, and the 
Protestant cantons of Switzerland. The intelligence alarmed the Marquess 
Pioneze, the chief minister of the Duke; who, to suppress the nascent 
confederacy, marched from Turin with an armed force, reduced La Torre, 
into which the insurgents had thrown a garrison of six hundred men, and, 
having made an offer of pardon to all who should submit, ordered his 
‘oops to fix their quarters in Bobbio, Villaro, and the lower part of An- 
grogna, It had previously been promised that they should be peaceably 
received ; but the inhabitants had already retired to the mountains, with 
their cattle and provision ; and the soldiers found no other accommodation 





‘* These were the four districts of Angrogna, Villaro, Bobbio, and Ro- 
fata,—Siri, del Mercurio, overo Historia de’ Correnti Tempi. Firenze, 1682, 
tom. xv. p. 827,’ 

‘+ The decree of Gastaldo is in Morland’s History of the Evangelical 
Churches in the valleys of Piedmont, p. 303. The grounds of that decree 
me p- 408, the objections to it at p. 423. See also Siri, xv. 827, 
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than the bare walls. Quarrels soon followed between the parties; one 
act of offence was retaliated with another: and the desire of vengeance 
provoked a war of extermination. But the military were in general suc- 
cessful; and the natives found themselves compelled to flee to the summits 
of the loftiest mountains, or to seek refuge in the valleys of Dauphine, 
among a people of similar habits and religion *.’—vol. xi. pp. 261—263, 

We need hardly observe that this is a very different account of 
the ‘‘ massacre”’ of the Vaudois who sought the protection of Crom- 
well, from that which is generally received in this country. That 
however it is the true one, no person who examines the authorities 
will venture hereafter to deny. 

Burton’s Diary, which has only recently been published, has en- 
abled Dr. Lingard to give a very full and interesting account of the 
parliamentary session of 1657, in which the well known proposition 
was made for elevating Cromwell to the throne, or, as it was then 
called, the kingship. The acquisition of this dignity was undoubt- 
edly at that period the most cherished object of the Protector’s po- 
licy, and ‘ the manner in which he laboured to gratify his ambition 
strikingly displays that deep dissimulation and habitual hypocrisy, 
which form the distinguishing traits of his character.’ Of course 
it was first mentioned as the spontaneous suggestion and wish of 
others. Upon the discovery of one of the many plots which were 
formed, or said to have been formed, against Cromwell’s life, Ashe, 
the member for Somersetshire, exclaimed, “‘ I would add something 
more—that he would be pleased to take upon him the government 
according to the ancient constitution. That would put an end to 
these plots, and fix our liberties and his safety on an old and sure 
foundation.” This hint having been thrown out as a feeler, and 
having been loudly applauded by some, while it was as strongly 
reprehended by others, the proposition was afterwards boldly 
brought forward by Alderman Pack, and adopted. It was however 
strenuously opposed by the officers of the army,then the great arbiters 
of the destiny of the nation. Cromwell, although the plan originated 
with himself, and was conducted by his own agents, affected the 
greatest indifference as to the result. In the presence of the ofli- 
cers he talked ‘ with contempt of the crown as a mere bauble, and 
of Pack and his supporters as children, whom it might be prudent 
to indulge with a “ rattle.” ’ When, however, cajoling in this strain 
could no longer deceive the officers, of whom one hundred waited 
upon him to acquaint him with their sentiments, he became a little 
more candid, and replied that 


‘ There was a time when they felt no objection to the title of king; for 
the army had offered it to him with the original instrument of government. 
He had rejected it then, and had no greater love for it now. He had al- 
ways been the “ drudge” of the officers, had done the work which they 











** Sin, xv. 827—833.’ 
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imposed on him, and had sacrificed his opinion to theirs. If the present 
parliament had been called, it was in opposition to his individual judgment ; 
if the bill which proved so injurious to the major-generals had been brought 
wto the house, it was contrary to his advice. But the officers had over- 
rated their own strength ; the country called for an end to all arbitrary 
proceedings ; the punishment of Naylor proved the necessity of a check 
on the judicial proceedings of the parliament, and that check could only be 
procured by investing the Protector with additional authority..—vol. xi. 
pp. 304, 5. 


his extraordinary speech has been preserved in Burton’s Diary. 
The major-generals had been officers of his own institution; but 
their authority, which was most arbitrarily exercised, had become 
unpopular; and upon a bill being brought in to sanction their pro- 
ceedings, he abandoned them to their fate—his ambition then ren- 
dering it more convenient for him to stand well with the people— 
and after a debate of eleven days, the bill was thrown out. Naylor 
was a disciple of George Fox, the founder of the sect of Quakers, 
and was condemned by the House to the pillory, and to be branded 
asa blasphemer. His punishment was also highly unpopular, and 
we have just seen the use which Cromwell meant to make of it. 
lle affected to pity Naylor, of whose criminality, however, he could 
have entertained but little doubt. The fanatic, not content with 
causing himself to be adored by a set of females, whom he per- 
suaded that Christ was incorporated in his person, made “ a pro- 
sess” to Bristol, and at his entrance into the city ‘rode on horseback, 


with a man walking bareheaded before him, two females holding his 
bridle on each side, and others attending him, one of whom, Dorcas 
Erbury, maintained that he had raised her to life, after she had been 
dead the space of two days. These occasionally threw scarves and 
handkerchiefs before him, and sang, “ Holy, ww a holy, is the Lord 


God of Hosts: Hosanna in the highest; holy, hols holy, is the Lord 
y 


(iod of Israel.”’ Considering the liberty which the members of 
the legislature of that day assumed to themselves in matters of 
religion, it certainly was inconsistent in them to punish so severely 
the extravagance or insanity of Naylor. 

The least formidable opposition which Cromwell had to encounter, 
arose from the fifth-monarchy men, whose petty army was soon 
lispersed. The new form of government was prepared and laid 
before him ; but after carrying on the farce of hesitation for two 
inonths, he refused the new title, thinking it more prudent for the 
present to accept only a part of the scheme, which approximated 
the form of the government towards the ancient institutions of the 
country. He was inaugurated a second time on a platform in 
Westminster Hall: standing before a superb chair of state, he was 
uvested by the Speaker with a purple mantle lined with ermine, 
presented with a richly-bound bible, and a massive gold sceptre, 
ind a sword was girt by his side. This ceremony was a decided 
‘ep towards the kingship; it was taken with the consent of all 
parties, and so far served the ultimate views of the Protector. 
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His policy now was to prepare the way to the throne, by a series 
of progressive measures, the first of which was the restoration of 
the ‘‘ other House” of Parliament; he did not yet venture to cal] 
it the House of Lords, though it was intended to supply the place 
of that branch of the legislature. As soon, however, as the new 
Parliament met (1658), the House of Commons became 80 jealous 
of ** the other House,” that ~“ occupied themselves exclusivel 
in inquiring into its privileges. For the redress of this evil, which 
stopped the supplies at a time when several mouths’ arrear of pay 
was due to the army, Cromwell did not hesitate to apply his cha- 
racteristic remedy. He put himself suddenly into a carriage with 
two horses, standing at the gates of Whitehall, drove to the Par- 
liament House, and, sending for the Commons, first reprimanded 
them in angry terms, and then dissolved the parliament. 

The opposition which his darling object thus met with, whether 
he pursued it in a direct or circuitous course, tended, together with 
the cares and anxieties of government, and his constant apprehen- 
sion of assassination, to undermine his constitution. His exchequer 
was exhausted ; his ministers could not even beg or borrow a few 
thousand pounds; he dared no longer to impose taxes by his own 
authority; he seemed altogether abandoned by the good fortune 
which had hitherto waited on his steps. The death of his favourite 
daughter, Elizabeth Claypole, gave him a shock from which he 
never recovered. His character is thus drawn by the master-hand 
of Lingard. 


‘ Till the commencement of the present century, when that wonderful 
man arose who, by the splendour of his victories and the extent of his 
empire, cast all preceding adventurers into the shade, the name of Crom- 
well stood without a parallel in the history of civilized Europe. Men 
looked with a feeling of awe on the fortunate individual who, without the 
aid of birth, or wealth, or connections, was able to seize the government 
of three powerful kingdoms, and to impose the yoke of servitude on the 
necks of the very men who had fought in his company to emancipate 
themselves from the less arbitrary sway of their hereditary sovereign. 
That he who accomplished this was no ordinary personage, all must 
admit; and yet, on close investigation, we shall discover little that was 
sublime or dazzling in his character. Cromwell was not the meteor which 
surprises and astounds by the brilliancy and rapidity of its course. Cool, 
cautious, calculating, he stole on with slow and measured pace; and 
while with secret pleasure he toiled up the ascent to greatness, laboured to 
persuade the spectators that he was reluctantly borne forward by an exterior 
and resistless foree, by the march of events, the necessities of the state, 
the will of the army, and even the decree of the Almighty. He looked 
upon dissimulation as the perfection of human wisdom, and made it the 
key-stone of the arch upon which he built his fortunes. The aspirations 
of his ambition were concealed under the pretence of attachment to the 
** yood old cause ;” and his secret workings to acquire the sovereignty for 
himself and his family were represented as endeavours to secure for his 
former bretheren in arms the blessings of civil and religious freedom—the 
two great objects which originally called them into the field. Thus his 
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whole conduct was made up of artifice and deceit. He laid his plans long 
beforehand ; he studied the views and dispositions of all from whose 
influence he had any thing to hope or fear; and he employed every expe- 
dient to win their affections, and to make them the blind, unconscious 
tools of his policy. For this purpose he asked questions, or threw out 
insinuations in their hearing ; now kept them aloof with an air of reserve 
and dignity; now put them off their guard by condescension, perhaps by 
buffoonery ; at one time addressed himself to their vanity or avarice ; at 
another exposed to them with tears (for tears he had at will) the calamities 
of the nation; and then, when he found them moulded to his purpose, 
instead of assenting to the advice which he had himself suggested, feigned 
reluctance, urged objections, and pleaded scruples of conscience. At 
length he yielded: but it was not until he had acquired by his resistance 
the praise of moderation, and the right of attributing his acquiescence to 
their importunity, rather than his own ambition. 

‘Exposed as he was to the continual machinations of the Royalists and 
Levellers, both equally eager to precipitate him from the height to which 
he had attained, Cromwell made it his great object to secure to himself 
the attachment of the army. To it he owed the acquisition, through it 
alone could he ensure the permanency of his power. Now, fortunately 
for this purpose, that army, composed as never was army before or since, 
revered in the Lord Protector what it valued mostly in itself, the cant and 
practice of religious enthusiasm. The superior officers, the subalterns, the 
privates, all held themselves forth as professors of godliness. Among 
them every public breach of morality was severely punished; the exercises 
of religious worship were of as frequent recurrence as those of military 
duty; in council, the officers always opened the proceedings with extem- 
porary prayer; and to implore, with due solemnity, the protection of the 
Lord of Hosts, was held an indispensable part of the preparation for 
battle. Their cause they considered the cause of God: if they fought, it 
was for His glory: if they conquered, it was by the might of His arm. 
Among these enthusiasts, Cromwell, as he held the first place in rank, was 
also pre-eminent in spiritual gifts. The fervour with which he prayed, 
the unction with which he preached, excited their admiration and tears. 
They looked on him as the favourite of God, under the special guidance 
of the Holy Spirit, and honoured with communications from Heaven ; 
and he, on his part, was careful, by the piety of his language, by the strict 
decorum of his court, and by his zeal for the diffusion of godliness, to 
preserve and strengthen such impressions. In minds thus disposed, it 
was not difficult to create a persuasion that the final triumph of ‘* their 
cause” depended on the authority of the general under whom they. had 
conquered; while the full enjoyment of that religious freedom which 
they so highly prized, rendered them less jealous of the arbitrary 
power which he occasionally assumed. In his public speeches he perpe- 
tually reminded them that if religion was not the original cause of the late 
cil war, yet “ God soon brought it to that issue ;” that amidst the strife 
of battle, and the difficulties and dangers of war, the reward to which they 
looked was freedom of conscience ; that this freedom to its full extent they 
enjoyed under his government, though they could never obtain it ull they 
placed the supreme authority in his hands. The merit which he thus ar- 


ogated to himself was admitted to be his due by the great body of the 
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saints: it became the spell by which he rendered them blind to his ambi. 
tion and obedient to his will; the engine with which he raised, and after- 
wards secured, the fabric of his greatness. 

‘On the subject of civil freedom, the Protector could not assume so bold 
atone. He acknowledged, indeed, its importance; it was second only 
to religious freedom ; but if second, then, in the event of competition, it 
ought to yield to the first. He contended that, under his government, 
every provision had been made for the preservation of the rights of indivi- 
duals so far as was consistent with the safety of the whole nation. He had 
reformed the chancery; he had laboured to abolish the abuses of the law ; 
he had placed learned and upright judges on the bench; and he had been 
careful in all ordinary cases that impartial justice should be administered 
between the parties. This indeed was true; but it was also true that by 
his orders men were arrested and committed without lawful cause ; that 
juries were packed ; that prisoners, acquitted at their trial, were sent into 
confinement beyond the jurisdiction of the courts; that taxes had been 
raised without the authority of parliament; that a most unconstitutional 
tribunal, the high court of justice, had been established ; and that the 
major-generals had been invested with powers the most arbitrary and op- 
pressive. These acts of despotism put him on his defence ; and in apology 
he pleaded, as every despot will plead, reasons of state, the necessity of 
sacrificing a part to preserve the whole, and his conviction that a “ people 
blessed by God, the regenerated ones of several judgments forming the 
flock and lambs of Christ, would prefer their safety to their passions, and 
their real security to forms.” Nor was this reasoning addressed in vain to 
men who had surrendered their judgments into his keeping, and who felt 
little for the wrongs of others, as long as such wrongs were represented 
necessary for their own welfare. 

‘ Some writers have maintained that Cromwell dissembled in religion as 
well as in politics, and that, when he condescended to act the part of a 
saint, he assumed for interested purposes a character which he otherwise 
despised. But this sapposition is contradicted by the uniform tenor of his 
life. Long before he turned his attention to the disputes between the king 
and the parliament, religious enthusiasm had made a deep impression on 
his mind ; it continually manifested itself during his long career, both in 
the senate and the field, and it was strikingly displayed in his speeches 
and prayers on the last evening of his life. It should, however, be observed, 
that he made religion harmonize with his ambition. If he believed that 
the cause in which he had embarked was the cause of God, he also be- 
lieved that God had chosen him to be the successful champion of that 
cause. Thus the honour of God was identified with his own advancement, 
and the arts which his policy suggested, were sanctified in his eyes by the 
ulterior object at which he aimed—the diffusion of godliness, and the esta- 
blishment of the reign of Christ among mankind.’—vol. xi., 8vo, pp- 
356—363. 


The events of the short reign of Richard, of the restoration of 
Charles II., and of the diversified career of that dissolute monarch, 
next occupy the historian. The plague and the fire of London 
offered themes for the exercise of his descriptive powers, of which 
he has availed himself with great success. He exposes, in glowing 
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terms, the falsehood of the charge, so long recorded upon the mo- 
npument, but which, we are happy to say, has been lately erased 
fom it, by the order of the common council, importing that the 
latter arp | was the work of the Papists. He developes, in a 
clear and striking light, the many plots and intrigues, religious and 
political, at home and abroad, of which that period was so balefully 
(ruitful. Clarendon’s character is dissected, and exhibited in its 
true colours. The licentiousness of the court is depicted with a 
bold and unflinching hand, and a most interesting account is given 
of the multifarious schemes which were set on foot for the purpose 
of depriving James of the succession. The secret pensions granted 
to Charles, and afterwards to several members of the House of 
Commons, by the King of France, are spoken of in the language of 
that indignation which must swell the breast of every Englishman, 
when he remembers those nefarious proofs of corruption so disgrace- 
ful to the nation. We have here also, we believe, for the first time, 
a full and exact history of Titus Oates, and of the sundry plots 
which, emanating from his inventive brain, caused some of the 
purest blood in the country to be shed, and some of the most 
abominable laws that ever polluted the character of any people, to 
be enacted. Those laws being now happily repealed, and there 
being no longer any political motive for believing in the forgeries 
of Titus Oates, Dr. Lingard’s narrative of them will be, we should 
think, generally on as an authentic exposure of the most aur 
dacious and wicked system of imposture that stands recorded in the 
page of history. The public will now open their eyes, and many 
good men will stare with wonder, that they could, even for a 
moment, have given credit to the falsehoods by which the fictions 
of that infamous adventurer have, in modern times, been attempted 
to be supported. 

Dr. Lingard has made it clear that the anti-catholic plots of 
Oates and his associates, assisted as they were by Shaftesbury and 
other members of both Houses, had for their principal object the 
exclusion of the Duke of York from the throne, an object in itself 
not altogether objectionable, considering the maxims of government 
which that prince had adopted, but extremely reprehensible on ac- 
count of the base and cruel means which were put in ay se me for 
its accomplishment. There is no doubt that Algernon Sydney and 
his confidential friends wished for the total subversion of the mo- 
uarchy, and the restoration of the Commonwealth, while others had 
uo objection to the continuance of the monarchy, shorn of its ob- 
noxious powers, and placed in the hands of the Prince of Orange, 
or of the Duke of Monmouth, the supposed natural son of Charles. 
But both these divisions of the party hostile to the court, put forward 
their anxiety about religion, for the purpose of inflaming the mind 
of the people, and of giving it a direction that might be rendered 
subservient to their respective, though discordant views. Tothicken 
the difliculties of the period, the aid of the French King, and of his 
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precious ambassador, Barillon, were not wanting. ° How humiliat- 
ing must it not have been to an Englishman, to pen the following 
passage ! ' 


‘ Barillon had carefully watched the progress of these intrigues, and re- 
ceived instructions from his court to make it his chief object to prevent any 
grant of money in support of the Spanish treaty, and for that purpose to 
foment by every expedient in his power the dissensions among the several 
parties. He informed the popular leaders that Louis considered it as much 
his interest as theirs to confine within the narrowest limits the powers of 
the crown, and would therefore be always ready to aid them in their efforts 
to secure the liberties of the people. To James he made the offer of 
pecuniary aid, whenever that prince might deem it expedient to draw the 
sword in support of his own rights. 1f the king should seem disposed to 
an union with the popular party, the ambassador was authorized to prevent 
it by offering a yearly pension, provided he would withdraw from his treaty 
with Spain, and govern without a parliament ; and should the bill of exclu- 
sion be carried, and a necessity exist of choosing between the Prince of 
Orange and Monmouth, he was instructed to support the former, though 
a personal enemy, in preference to the pretensions of a bastard. _Barillon 
immediately began to intrigue, and with the distribution of a few thousand 
pounds, purchased the services, or a promise of the services, of several 
among the more influential members of the House of Commons.’—vol. 
viii. 4to., p. 163. 


We read with feelings of still deeper horror the page by which 
this is followed, and which shows how well all these causes worked 
together in the common cauldron of disaffection. The reader 
may remember to have heard of the meal-tub plot, among the 
many which distinguished those times. The mystery attending 
this plot has never been satisfactorily developed ; it was charged 
against the Presbyterians, who were accused of conspiring the death 
of the king; and Dangertield, who took a large share in it, after- 
wards turned it toa purpose, which clearly indicates its real origin. 
The blood runs cold in our veins, while we look back upon the par- 
liament of 1680. 


‘It was the intention of the Whigs that the bill of exclusion should 
originate in that house. The plan of operations was traced by the hand 
of Shaftesbury, and did honour to the ingenuity of its author. As soon 
as the members had taken the oaths, Dangerfield appeared at the bar to 
accuse the presumptive heir to the crown. Though ‘he stood there with 
the accumulated infamy of sixteen convictions on his head, though his 
testimony had been rejected by the verdicts of three successive juries, he 
was received with approbation, and listened to with credulity. He solemnly 
affirmed that the Duke of York had been privy to his imposture of a 
presbyterian plot, had given him instructions to forge and distribute the 
lists and commissions, had made him a present of twenty guineas with a 
promise of a more substantial reward, had turned into ridicule his scruple 
of shedding the king’s blood, and had commanded him to persevere with- 
out dread of the consequences. Before the indignation excited by this 
disclosure had subsided, Lord Russell rose, and moved that it should be 
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the first care of the house ‘effectually to suppress popery, and prevent 
a popish successor.” He was seconded by Sir Henry Capel, who, in the 
whole reign of the king, during the lapse of twenty years, could see 
nothing but the prevalence of popish counsels. Whether toleration was 
cranted or denied, whether war was declared or peace concluded, whe- 
ther the king sought to conciliate the two houses by concession, or cut 
short their debates by a prorogation or dissolution, every measure, no mat- 
ter what might be its apparent motive, proceeded from the secret influence 
of the papists in the prosecution of their great objects,—the destruction of 
protestantism, and the elevation of a popish prince to the throne. From 
the same impure source he derived the many acts of arbitrary power, 
which marked the king’s reign, the burning of London, the destruction of 
the feet in the river, the attempts on the life of their protestant monarch, 
and that hellish plot for the discovery of which they were indebted to the 
mercy of Providence, and the agency of Titus Oates. Montague and 
others followed in the same tone of invective and crimination, and the 
resolution was adopted without a dissentient voice.’—vol. viii. 4to. pp. 
164, 165. 

We have no patience with such details: they are sufficient to 
throw discredit upon the very institution of parliament. We feel 
as little forbearance towards some of the victims of this infatuated 
period, who, instead of resisting their persecutors with the courage 
that ought always to animate the breast of a freeman, shrunk into 
the meanness of the spaniel, and fawned upon the foot that trod 
upon them. Lord Stafford, though caitadis nema of any plot, 
having been condemned to die the death of a traitor, was told before 
he left the bar, that the lords would be suitors to his Majesty ¢o 
remit every part of the punishment—but the striking off his head! 
‘At these words,’ says the historian, ‘ he burst into tears: but, 
suddenly collecting himself, said—‘‘ My lords, it is not your jus- 
lice, but your kindness that makes me weep.”’ Such a man as 
this dies without our pity: he degrades the noble character of the 
wartyr. 

For the bill of exclusion, which failed, was substituted a bill of 
imitations, reducing the future authority of the successor to a mere 
shadow—or rather, indeed, giving him only the title of King, but 
transferring the exercise of the office toa Regent. Even this bill, 
which, with the assent of Charles, was presented to the Commons, 
was rejected by them, no measure short of total exclusion being at 
that moment capable of allaying their frenzy. The dissolution of 
the parliament frustrated this second bill; and we cannot but agree 
with Dr, Lingard in thinking that the termination of the question 
iu this way, at the period when it was agitated (1681), was a most 
lrtunate circumstance for the liberties of this country. 


‘James,’ he very justly observes, ‘ was not of a temper to acquiesce 
‘ther in the expedient (the limitations) or the exclusion ; he would have 
‘ppealed to arms in defence of what he considered his right; and so pro- 
‘ound was the reverence felt for the principles of the ancient constitution, so 
“song the prepossession in favour of the divine right of hereditary suc- 
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cession, that he would have found multitudes ready to draw the sword iy 
his cause. Had he succeeded, he would have come a conqueror to the 
throne, armed with more formidable authority than he could have possessei{ 
in the ordinary way of inheritance ; and if he had failed, there was reason 
to fear, from the political bias of the popular leaders, that the legitimate 
rights of the sovereign would have been reduced to the mere name and 
pageantry of a throne. It is probable that the dissolution preserved the 
nation from a civil war, and from its natural consequences, the establish- 
ment of a republican or an arbitrary government.’—vol. viii. 4to, p. 210, 


The decision of the King produced a powerful effect, and for some 
time the tide of public sentiment was turned in favour of royalty, 
It was during this period that Shaftesbury was compelled to fly to 
Holland, where he died; that the franchise was taken from the city of 
London, the Ryehouse plot discovered, and Lord William Russell tried 
and executed for his support of the doctrine of resistance, on the very 
day that the University of Oxford issued its celebrated decree in fa- 
vour of passive obedience—a decree which it acted upon at the revo- 
lution, by presenting its plate, by way of a supply, to the Prince of 
Orange. It was during this re-action on the side of royalty, that Al- 
gernon Sydney also died for the same cause that brought Lord Wil- 
liam Russell to the block—a cause worthy of a more honourable 
martyr; for we do not think that the history of England presents, to 
our contemplation, many more questionable characters than that of 
Algernon Sydney. We cannot abstain from giving Dr. Lingard’s 
view of the merits of that much-bepraised hero of liberty. It coin- 
cides exactly with the impressions which we have always enter- 
tained of that ungrateful and corrupt traitor :— 


‘It was the persuasion of Sydney that civil liberty could flourish only 
under a republican government. After the death of Charles I. his birth 
and abilities raised him to the highest rank among the parliamentary 
leaders; but thence, by the usurpation of Cromwell, he was driven into 
retirement, where his promises of patient submission could not shield him 
from the jealousy and precautions of the Protector. The re-establishment 
of the commonwealth called him once more into political life ; and he was 
employed on a mission to the court of Copenhagen, when Charles II. took 
possession of the throne. Sydney was again prepared to submit to neces- 
sity: but his avowed hostility to the Stuarts had made him an object ot 
more than ordinary aversion; and he preferred the evil of a voluntary 
exile to the disgrace of asking pardon of the sovereign. From Italy he 
watched the progress of events: the war of 1663 summoned him from his 
retreat; he tendered his services to the enemies of his country; he 
offered to raise a rebellion in England, and he endeavoured to persuade 
Louis XIV., that it was for his interest to re-establish the commonwealth. 
Though Charles was well acquainted with his intrigues and hostility, he 
afterwards allowed him to visit his father, the Earl of Leicester, during the 
last sickness of that nobleman, and ultimately granted him a pardon for 
his past offences, a favour which, if we may believe him, “ he valued not 
at a lower rate than the saving of his life.” But his gratitude soon eva- 
porated, and he employed the benefit against the benefactor. Faithful to 
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his principles, he entered into every opposition to the government, and the 
English reformer became the hireling of the French ambassador. His 
apologists have remarked that if he took the money of France, he still 
persisted in that line of conduct which he deemed most beneficial to his 
country ; which is much the same as to assert that he was mean enough 
to accept the wages of infamy for doing the work of righteousness,’— 
vol. viii. 4to. pp. 269, 270. 

These prosecutions were followed by a variety of others, all 
tending to shew the confidence which the Government of the 
king had in its strength. The Duke of York was recalled from 
his temporary banishment; he was again made a member of the 
Council; the ‘‘ expedient” was no longer thought of, and when 
Charles died (in February, 1685) the cause of royalty may be con 
sidered as having reached a very high degree in tie general favour 
of the people. 

Whatever doubt may be thrown upon the point by some historians, 
Dr. Lingard demoustrates that Charles died in the Catholic 
icligion. The fact is of no particular consequence, as it took place 
nanifestly through the influence of the Duke of York, and 
apparently without any thing like the operation of conviction upon 
the monarch’s mind. Indeed it is but too evident that during his 
whole reign religion was looked upon by Charles II. rather as an 
affair of policy than as a matter connected with his hopes of an here- 
after. His character is drawn by the author with the nice dis- 
crimination and impartiality which distinguish all his historical 
portraits. 

The whole of the latter portion of the reign of Charles was con- 
ducted with so high a hand, and so depressed in the public estima- 
tion were the Whig party, once so popular, that James, against 
whom so many bills of exclusion and plots of disinheritance were 
put in motion, ascended the throne not only without being resisted, 
but without even a murmur being heard to his disadvantage on 
any side. Unfortunately for his dynasty, as well as for the Catholics 
whom he desired to serve, he soon became too confident of his 
strength, and entered upon that course of arbitrary and offensive 
policy which, within a period of less than three years from his 
accession, compelled him to abandon the crown. Not contente: 
with hearing mass openly, he went to chapel in regal state, dis- 
charged recusants from prison ; and although Dr. Lingard shews 
that he did not actually meditate the re-establishment of the 
Catholic religion, as some historians have inferred from his conduct, 
and that his views were limited to liberty of conscience and freedom 
of worship for all parties, nevertheless, considering the then state 
ot the public mind on this question, it is clear that he advanced 
towards his objects in a suspicious manner, and with too seaman- 
like a rapidity and boldness. It is well known that he endeavoured 
‘0 continue the disgraceful practice of his predecessor of receiving 
‘pension from the French King :—nay he even demanded the 
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arrears which were due to Charles! There is reason to suspect 
that Barillon, who was the negotiator upon these occasions men 
well paid on this side of the water for the exercise of his ingenuity 
and influence in persuading his royal master to grant money to the 
English monarch without any stipulation, and indeed without the 
hope of any return being made for it. It does not appear, however 
that James received more than the arrears due to his brother. 
although a large sum was placed in Barillon’s hands for the 
purpose of being advanced to the king, ‘if circumstances should 
compel him to dissolve the parliament, and defend himself by arms 
against his rebellious subjects.’ 

The invasion, failure, and execution of Monmouth, the san uinary 
trials of his unhappy followers under the superintendence of effreys 
and the loyal addresses which were laid at his feet from all quarters, 
added not a little to the overweening confidence which James felt 
in the solidity of his power. An attempt to repeal the Test Act 
once more kindled the fury of religious bigotry in the country ; 
this attempt having being frustrated, the king was advised to have 
recourse to his ‘‘ dispensing power” in favour of the Catholics—a 
power at all times odious, though perhaps at that period not 
altogether unconstitutional, and certainly not unsanctioned by 
usage. It was most properly abolished at the revolution, and, as 
ought to have been expected, the resumption of so extreme a 
prerogative, if such it was, furnished the already increasing 
enemies of the court with abundant matter of complaint and angry 
declamation. The pulpits resounded with invectives against the 
king’s religion ; the King, as the Head of the Church, endeavoured 
to impose silence upon these dangerous antagonists ; an ecclesias- 
tical commission was issued, the Bishop of London (Sharp) was 
suspended, Catholic fellows were placed in the Universities, Ca- 
tholic chapels were opened, the test itself was dispensed with, liberty 
of conscience proclaimed ; in short, so numerous and so incautious 
were the measures which thus followed each other with so much 
haste, that in two years after his accession James found himself 
the most unpopular of monarchs. The measure of his offences 
against the prevailing prejudices of the nation was filled up by his 
prosecution of the seven bishops, who refused to comply with his 
most injudicious order directing the Declaration of Liberty of Con- 
science to be read in all the churches—‘an order’, says Dr. Lingard, 
‘the impolicy of which is so obvious as to provoke a suspicion that 
it proceeded from the advice of a concealed enemy’. The acquittal 
of the bishops was the signal of his downfal. The birth of a prince 
who would of course be brought up a Catholic, only argumented 
the alarm of the nation, and fixed all eyes upon the Prince of 
Orange, towards whom they had already been turned. Innarrating the 
events of the short and disastrous reign of James, Dr. Lingard loses 
no opportunity of marking the infatuated counsels by which that 
monarch was guided. The impartiality, the acumen, the research 
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the learned historian, are conspicuous throughout ; his account 
if the intrigues, or preparations, if the expression be preferred, of 
the Prince of Orange, with a view to the throne to which he was 
vterwards called, is more ample and interesting than any that we 
bad before read ; and on several other topics connected with the ruin 
othe House of Stuart, his information, which is always collected from 
the best sources, wears a particularly authentic, as well as in some 
respects a novel appearance, — 

We must repeat the expression of our hope that Dr. Lingard will 
oroceed with his labours, which, we confess, we should desire to see 
brought down to the battle of Waterloo, or at least to the French 
evolution. What pigmy contests were those of Ceasar and Agri- 
wla, of the Heptarchy, the Crusades, of Poictiers and Agincourt, 
of the Rival Roses, and even of the Commonwealth itself, compared 
vith the Cyclopean wars which have, in our own times, shaken the 
yorld to its centre! 





\er. I].—Journal of a Nobleman; comprising an Account of his 
Travels, and a Narrative of his Residence at Vienna during the 
Congress. In two volumes, 8vo. London: Colburn & Co. 1831. 


We cannot very clearly make out to what country the author of 
hese volumes owes his allegiance. In Poland, where he seems to 
have spent some of the happiest days of his life, he passed for a 


Frenchman; and in France, he gave himself out fora Pole. In 
Russia he was either, as it suited his fancy or his circumstances ; 
nd in Austria he was a citizen of the world. Perhaps it will 
ve safest for us to take him in the latter character, as it is one 
which suits him exceedingly well. We have met with few authors, 
ind with still fewer noble authors, who have written their thoughts 
wth more frankness, and greater freedom from every kind of pre- 
jwdice. His notions are indeed sufficiently aristocratic ; but they 
do not prevent him from paying a just tribute to merit wherever he 
finds it, and from whatever quarter it springs. He seldom falls 
‘to those exclusive prepossessions which render the productions of 
wme of our noble scribblers and orators so ridiculous to the eye of 
men of sense. There are even aspirants amongst our literary 
worthies, who, although of the people, can hardly condescend to 
speak of any body under the rank of a ‘‘ Noble,” or, at least a 
“Right Honourable Friend.” They affect the language of parlia- 
vent with a priggishness which would shake the sides of Diogenes 
‘imself with laughter. 

Two or three facts connected with the personal history of the 
wthor, are, however, sufficiently apparent and interesting. The 
work was originally written in French, and the author, if not born 
\ France, was at least a resident of that country at the breaking 
‘ut of the revolution. His uncle, who held the office of Minister 
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for Foreign Affairs, emigrated, and took him with him while yeta 
mere youth to Hamburgh, whence they travelled on foot to Copen- 
hagen, on their way to the residence of a Swedish nobleman who 
had offered them an asylum. They were in the most destitute 
circumstances, and their only hope of such assistance as might 
enable them to accomplish their journey, a pom on the gene- 
rosity of the reigning family of Denmark. It was proposed that 
the younger of the two exiles should be the bearer of a petition for 
that purpose to the Prince Royal ; on the day before that on which 
he was to have an audience, he happened to saunter in the park of 
the palace of Friedrichsberg, where he saw a young lady and gen- 
tleman walking together in one of the alleys. The gentleman was 
dressed in a light grey coat, carried an umbrella under his arm, 
and jumped so oddly while he walked, as if he had learned to 
dance from St. Vitus, that the stranger rudely enough began to 
laugh athim. The man in grey frowned in anger, which only made 
his appearance still more ludicrous, and the laugh grew louder and 
louder until the object of it disappeared in the distance. The 
youthful petitioner was punctual to the hour appointed for the 
audience. On being introduced with great formality, whom should 
he see before him but his friend in grey! It was the Prince Royal! 
To his credit, however, the Prince did not appear to remember the 
impertinence of which the petitioner had been guilty, and dismissed 
him with an order upon the treasury for one hundred Fredericks 
d’or. How long the author remained in Sweden, how he contrived 
to spend so many years in Poland, how he came to be established 
in Russia, and in what character, our nobleman deposeth not. All 
that we learn further of his emigrant history is, that in 1807, he 
was well introduced at Vienna, by the celebrated Prince de Ligne, to 
whom he was related, and that he afterwards frequently visited 
that capital, though whether for pleasure or on business we are not 
informed. His journal commences in May, 1512, when we find 
him, in company with a friend, setting out from Moscow on a 
journey to the same sociable and pleasant metropolis. 

To this tour, which the author appears to have performed at 
leisure, and with great delight to himself, the first volume 's 
entirely devoted. Conversant as we necessarily are, from the works 
of other and later travellers, with most of the places which he 


visited on this occasion, we can truly say that, under his guidance, | 


we have revisited them with renewed satisfaction. There is a vein 
of romance in his character, which imparts a charm to his descrip- 
tions of society particularly. Heis a lover of Nature too, as well as 
of his kind, and leaves none of her works unnoticed which come 
within his observation. Scenes that ordinary travellers would pass 
over as uninteresting, are not without their attractions for him. 
The desert steppes fill his mind with ideas of immensity, and cheer 
it with a sense of freedom. Lively anecdotes and agreeable con- 
versation give variety to the page, and we never tire of him as 3 
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companion and guide, even when he sojourns at the dullest villages 
and inus. He had frequent opportunities of meeting the numerous 
ymies which overspread the northern parts of Germany at that 

riod, and he has here preserved his reminiscences of the most 
celebrated military men with whom he thus came in contact. In 
the course of his tour he visited Constantinople and Smyrna, and 
Wallachia and Moldavia. His historical remarks upon the two 
principalities, his account of their climate, population, soil, pro- 
ductions, and mines,—of the manners of the Boyars and the 
peasantry, and of the Wallachian gipsies, will be read with atten- 
tion, as the quantity of information already published respecting 
those countries is especially scanty and defective. A similar re- 
mark, though not to the same extent, applies to the author’s 
observations upon Transylvania and Hungary. 

The principal attraction of this work will be found, however, in 
the second volume—a series of animated sketches from the grand 
panorama comprehending the period of the first Congress which 
took place at Vienna after the peace of 1814. The Emperors of 
Russia and Austria, the Kings of Prussia, Wirtemberg, Bavaria, 
and Denmark, and their most able ministers, as well as the most 
distinguished diplomatists of the other states of Europe, attended 
by a multitude of intelligent men as assistants and secretaries, and 
by crowds of aspirants after kingdoms and duchies, adventurers of 
every degree, artists, poets, actors, singers, gamblers, idlers, belles 
and beaux, assembling together for the purpose of settling, as they 
then thought, irrevocably the destinies of the world—-gave to Vienna 
the appearance of a singular masquerade, such as never before, or 
ance that period, has been witnessed. It was, indeed, an exhibi- 
tion of the most extraordinary description, worthy of a much more 
elaborate and dignified record than that which the author has bere 
given of it. He has announced his intention of preparing such a 
work, and we trust that he will execute it. For the present he gives 
the Congress, as it were, in its dishabille. He speaks of emperors, 
und kings, and diplomatists, as men apparently engaged only in 
the pursuit of gay amusement, under the cover of which their most 
important business was sometimes transacted. The Emperor of Aus- 
ina, anxious to do all honour to his royal guests, appointed a com- 
mittee, whose special care it was to provide a variety of spectacles for 
their entertainment—of spectacles not only diversified every day, but 
capable of producing unexpected gratification. To most of these 
he author had the good fortune to be admitted. He appears to 
have been, besides, a good deal behind the scenes, and to have 
closely observed the great drama of which Vienna was then the 
‘tage. Every facility for this purpose was afforded to him by the 
Prince de Ligne, than whom no person could have been more 
‘ompetent to make him acquainted with the leading characters 
who figured on that memorable scene. The advantage of his 
Nearing constantly the opinions of _ a guide upon the élite of 
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the civilized world, then brought together as in a fair, and upon the 
interests in the arrangement of which they were engaged, cannot 
be disputed. The results are evident in the many brilliant anec- 
dotes with which this volume abounds. It was the author’s object 
to instruct as well as to entertain his readers. Both these points 
he has most successfully accomplished. 

To some persons it may seem remarkable that none of the many 
able writers who took an active part in the transactions of the 
Congress, have given to the public any memorial of its existence, 
We suppose that their silence is to be imputed to diplomatic cau- 
tion, which abhors the press. The habits of jealous reserve, of 
profound secrecy, have, doubtless, imposed upon them the neces- 
sity of keeping their journals, if they have made any, carefully 
sealed up in their escritoires. It is not improbable that a few 
deaths in the political world, or at least that the lapse of a few 
years, may cause these treasures to be disclosed, revealing to us 
the labours of some modern Pepys, a Fra Paolo, or perhaps a 
Hamilton. In the mean time we may be satisfied with such 
sketches as the author of this work has collected for our edification, 
and which are as clearly defined and glance as rapidly before us 
us the shadows in a magic lantern. The following scene, illus- 
trated by the Prince de Ligne, is a suitable introduction to this 
living raree-show. 


‘ Vienna, as the prince had truly observed, now presented an epitome of 
Europe, and the Ridotto might be said to be an epitome of Vienna, Itis 
impossible to conceive anything more singular than this multitude, partly 
masked and partly unmasked, amidst which the rulers of mankind were 
seen, mingling in the crowd without any sort of distinction. ‘ Observe,” 
said the prince, ‘that graceful and martial figure who is walking with 
Engene Beauharnais: that is the Emperor Alexander. Yonder tall, dig- 
nified-looking man, on whose arm a fair Neapolitan is playfully hang- 
ing, is no less a personage than the King of Prussia. The lively mask, 
who seems to put his Majesty’s gravity somewhat to the test, is perhaps an 
empress, or perhaps a grisette. Beneath that Venetian habit, which but 
ill disguises the amiable affability of the crowned amphitryon, you see our 
emperor, the representative of the most paternal despotism that ever existed. 
There is Maximilian, King of Bavaria, in whose open countenance you 
may read the expression of his excellent heart. On the throne he does 
not forget his former rank of colonel in the French service, and he enter- 
tains for his subjects the same paternal affection which he once cherished 
for each private of his regiment. Beside him you see a little pale man, 
with an aquiline nose and fair hair: that is the King of Denmark, whose 
cheerful manners and happy repartees enliven the royal parties. He's 
called the Lustig * of the sovereign brigade. Judging from the simplicity 
of his manners, and the perfect happiness which his little kingdom enjoys, 








‘* Lustig, which means a merry fellow, is the name given in the Ger- 
man regiments to the soldier who amuses his comrades by his gatety — 
humour. This title was very appropriately given to the King of Denma' 
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one would never imagine him to be the most absolute monarch in Europe. 
such, nevertheless, is the fact; and in Denmark the royal carriage is pre- 
ceded by au equerry armed with a loaded carbine, and the king, as he drives 
along, may, if he choose, order any of his subjects to be shot. That co- 
lossal figure, whose bulk is not diminished by the ample folds of his 
jomino, is the King of Wirtemburg. Near him stands his son, the Prince 
Royal, whose attachment to Catherine, Grand-duchess of Oldenburg, detains 
him at the Congress, where he shews himself more anxious to please the 
dy of his heart, than intent on the arrangement of interests which will 
ove day be his own. Those two young men who have just passed us, are 
the Prince Royal of Bavaria, and his brother Prince Charles. ‘The head of 
the latter may vie with that of the Antinous; and the taste of the other 
for literature and the fine arts, which he cultivates with success, promises 
o Bavaria an illustrious reign. This crowd of people, as various in dress 
sin appearance, who are buzzing about in every direction, are either 
reigning princes, archdukes, or dignitaries of different countries. With 
ihe exception of a few Englishmen, who are easily distinguishable by the 
nchness of their dresses, I do not perceive a single individual who has not 
atitle tacked to his name. But now I think I have sufficiently introduced 
jou, So you may go and work your own way ; always recollecting, that in 
iy case of difficulty I am at hand to pilot you.’—vol. ii. pp. 16—19. 


Itis no part of the author’s plan to notice political events, which 
we indeed sufficiently well known. It will, however, be a most 
teresting task for this writer, or for some other, hereafter to pre- 


wnt a full representation of the anxiety, the earnestness, the perti- 
mcity, with which different points relating to the settlement of 
Europe were pressed forward by some of the members of the Con- 
sess, and resisted by others, which, after being eventually 
wranged, as all then thought, upon the safest and most immov- 
ble basis, have been since dealt with, by the force of cireum- 
tances, like shuttlecocks which boys knock about as their whim 
tthe air directs them. The sceptre of iron which was then pre- 
med, but which was not felt by Europe until after the battle 
if Waterloo, and was intended to have the effect of that ebon 
wand, feigned by the poets to bind the world in sleep,—how 
wddenly, how effectually has it been since shattered and trampled 
to dust by the nations for whose oppression it was principally 
bricated ! What a satire upon human foresight and prudence are 





it the Congress of Vienna. Political considerations had _ prejudiced 
faiost him most of the sovereigns in the early part of the Congress; but 
agreeable manners, his ready wit, and unaffected humour, soon gained 
“him the best wishes of his brother monarchs. When about to quit 
‘enna, the Emperor Alexander, who had conceived an affectionate regard 
t him, in taking leave, said to him, ‘ Sire, you carry all hearts away 
wth you.” The king unhesitatingly replied, with a good-natured smile ; 
“Hearts, perhaps, Sire, but not a single soul.” This witty allusion to the 
‘aprofitable part he had taken in the proceedings of the Congress, can 
‘lly undergo translation without losing its force.’ 
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the solemn decrees of that august body of emperors, kings, and 
ministers ! How flimsy are all human laws, however multitudinons 
the armies and the sanctions by which they are supported, when 
the tide of circumstance, impelled by the inscrutable ordinances of 
Providence, dashes with its winds and waves against them! 

But the author forbids such reflections for the present, although 
he is sufficiently prone to them, in consequence, perhaps, of the 
lessons which he daily received from his Mentor, the Prince de 
Ligne, who had the happy faculty of mixing a profound and philo- 
sophical knowledge of human nature with a vein of sparkling wit 
and inoffensive satire. The Prince, by the bye, was not one of the 
least conspicuous of the personages crowded together at Vienna by 
the Congress. His society was much sought after, and, old as he 
was, he seemed to enjoy the scenes around him with peculiar zest. 
They did not, however, interfere with his usual habits of writing. 
His library was his bed-room ; his desk was his pillow. He used 
to sit in his bed writing the greater part of the morning, with a 
number of books, to which he might have occasion to refer, piled 
around him. ‘“ The extraordinary events,” he would say, “ now 


passing in the world, seem to inspire me; and perhaps a thought | 


may arise in my mind which will be useful or amusing to somebody. 
Iam more of an observer than an actor in the busy scene that is pass- 
ing around me, which [ cannot help comparing to an ant-hill dis- 
turbed by a kick. We hope that his memoranda, during this 
period, have been preserved, and that they will not long remain in 
their present state of obscurity.—Among other sights to which he 


introduced the author, we must not omit that of young Napoleon, |] 


then a mere child, at Schoenbrun, under the care of Madame de 
Montesquieu. 


‘We proceeded to the apartments of Madame de Montesquieu, who 
received us with the most lady-like politeness. As soon as we entered 
the young prince jumped from the chair in which he was sitting, and ran 
to embrace the Prince le Ligne. He was certainly the loveliest child 
imaginable. His brilliant complexion, his bright and intelligent eyes, his 
beautiful fair hair, falling in large curls over his shoulders—all rendered 
him an admirable subject for the elegant pencil of Isabey. He was dressed 
in a hussar uniform, and wore the star of the Legion of Honour. On 
the Prince introducing me, bearing in mind Rousseau’s remark, that 
nobody likes to be questioned, and least of all children, I contented myself 
with stooping down to embrace him, He then ran into a corner of the 
apartment in quest of a little regiment of houlans made of wood, which 
the Archduke Charles had given him, and he made them maneeuvre, while 
the marshal drew his sword and commanded the evolutions. 


‘Madame de Montesquieu, who, by her fondness for her interesting § 


charge, well justified Napoleon’s choice, related several clever remarks 
made by the child, which were calculated to confirm the idea that talent 
is hereditary. ‘* A striking instance of his presence of mind, said - 
‘occurred yesterday, when Commodore , who accompanied the om 
peror to Elba, came to visit us. ‘ Are you not clad,’ said I, presenting tie 
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commodore, ‘to see this gentleman, who left your papa only the other 
day ?’—* O yes,’ he replied, ‘ I am very happy to see him; but,’ laying 
his finger on his lip, ‘ 1 must not say so.’"—*‘ Your papa, said the commo- 
dore, taking him in his arms, ‘ desired me to embrace you.” The child, 
who happened to have a toy in his hand, threw it down on the ground and 
broke it. Then bursting into tears, he exclaimed, ‘ Poor papa!’ What 
was passing in his mind at that moment ? added Madame de Montesquieu. 
Doubtless the same train of ideas which suggested the resistance he 
evinced when about to be removed from the Tuileries. He exclaimed that 
his father was betrayed, and that he would not quit the palace. He held 
by the curtains and clung to the furniture, saying it was his father’s house, 
and he would not leave it. I was obliged to exert all my authority in 
order to get him away, and [I succeeded at last only by promising to take 
him back again.” 

‘We stepped up to Isabey, who had nearly finished the portrait. The 
likeness was striking, and the picture possessed all the grace which charac- 
terises the works of that distinguished artist.* “ What particularly interests 
me in this portrait,” observed the Prince de Ligne, “ is its remarkable 
resemblance to that of Joseph II. when a boy. I should like to compare 
it with the portrait of Joseph, which was presented to me by Maria 
Theresa. ‘This similarity, though merely a matter of accident, neverthe- 
ess affords a happy presage for the future.” He then paid some well- 
merited compliments to the artist. 

‘«T have come to Vienna,” said Isabey, “ in the hope of painting all the 
celebrated personages who are here, and I ought to have commenced with 
vou.” —** Why certainly,” replied the prince, “in my rank of seniority.”— 
“Not so,” resumed Isabey, ‘* but as the model of all that is illustrious in 
the present age.” 

‘The Empress Maria Louisa was now announced, and we made our 


oveisance and withdrew, leaving Isabey, who wished to shew her the por- 
trait.’—vol. iil. pp. 46—49. 


From this scene the reader will not be displeased to find himself 
removed to the Prater of Vienna, which the author describes in his 
usual picturesque and lively style. 


‘To an inhabitant of Vienna the prater must possess, in a high degree, 
ihecharm of reviving pleasing recollections. It must be the mirror of the 
past at every period of life, reflecting alike the diversions of childhood, the 
pleasures of youth, and the dreams of early love. Where else shall we find, 
ina great capital, a place so rich in the beauties of wild and cultivated 
nature ‘ 

‘The majestic forest which extends to the banks of the Danube is inha- 
bited by deer, who, sportively bounding from place to place, animate the 
delicious solitude. i 

‘How delightful is the picture, when the whole population of the city is 
‘een assembled beneath the shade of the magnificent trees, or pursuing 


their various amusements on the grass, to which the Danube imparts con- 
tant freshness and verdure ! 





_**It.was this same miniature which Isabey presented to Napoleon on 
‘Steturn from Elba in 1815.’ 
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‘It is a high treat to enter on a holiday one of the redoubts which borde; 
the grand alley of the prater. Nothing is more amusing than to see q 
minuet danced in the style of ludicrous gravity, by a few stately couples, 
who, in spite of the interruptions they continually experience from the sur. 
rounding bystanders, continue the dance with the most imperturbable 
solemnity, as though every step were a serious affair of conscience. The 
dull monotonous minuet is at length succeeded by the animated and 
graceful waltz, and the couples frequently wheel round for an hour without 
stopping. At another part of the prater a sort of carousal is got up, and 
some worthy citizen, seated on a wooden horse, adroitly carries off the 
ring, without losing his equilibrium in the saddle. Then there are abund- 
ance of swings, which are a favourite amusement in all countries, parties 
of itinerant actors, &c. 

‘Amidst this motley assemblage, a stranger cannot help being struck 
with the obvious comfort and prosperity of the population of Vienna. The 
families of the trades-people and artisans collected round the tables testify 
at once, by the expence in which they indulge, their own industry, and the 
light burdens imposed on them by the government. No quarrelling or 
uproar disturbs the tranquillity of the multitude. Scarcely a voice is heard; 
and this silence is not the effect of gloomy melancholy, but the result of 
a happy physical temperament, which in this country produces a dreaming 
of the senses, instead of the mental wandering so common in the more 
northern parts of Germany. 

‘On our arrival at the prater, we found an immense number of persons 
of distinction, some on horseback, and some in carriages. Besides the 
nuinber of carriages, which, as I have before mentioned, were provided for 
the use of the sovereigns and their suites, there was a throng of equipages 
belonging to the different foreigners who had come to Vienna, from all 
parts of Europe. Lord Stewart, the English ambassador, drove four superb 
horses, which would have been the admiration of Newmarket. The Em- 
peror Alexander and his interesting sister, the Duchess of Oldenburgh, 
were taking their airing in an elegant curricle. Prince Eugene Beau- 
harnais on the one side, and the Prince Royal of Wirtembergh on the other, 
paid their court to the illustrious pair from very different motives. Ina 
large berline, richly emblazoned with armorial bearings, appeared Sir 
Sidney Smith. Next came the caléche of the Pacha of Widin, entangled 
in a file of hackney-coaches, and followed by the carriages of the archdukes, 
who, in all their amusements, adopted the rank of private individuals, 
availing themselves of the privileges of their illustrious rank only in the 
fulfilment of their duties. 

‘The gay scene was enlivened by a variety of interesting costumes,— 
Oriental, Hungarian, and Polish; and, above all, the becoming cap worn 
by the wives and daughters of the citizens of Vienua, resembling the Phry- 
gian head-dress, and displaying to the greatest advantage the fair hair 
and pretty features of the wearers. 

‘ Bands of music, paid by the keepers of the different coffee-houses, are 
stationed here and there, so that the prater daily presents ‘the aspect of a 
tranquil festival, where every one appears intent on present enjoyment, a0 
free from all anxiety for the future.’—vol. ii. pp. 64—67. 


A very extraordinary story is told in this volume of the Count 
and Countess Pletenberg, whose appearance of constraint on out 
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side, and of romantic attention on the other, in every society in 
which they mixed, attracted the notice of the author. The mystery 
was solved by the Baron Ompteda, (a name not unknown in the 
annals of the late Queen of England,) who stated, that the Count’s 
father, having imposed by will an obligation upon him to marry a 
lady of undoubted noble descent, before the age of twenty-five, a 
Mademoiselle de Gallemberg was fixed upon for that purpose. She 
was extremely beautiful, and in her fifteenth year, yet the idea of 
being compelled to marry in order to preserve his estates, rendered 
the union so disagreeable to the Count that he soon deserted her, 
and sought for pleasure in dissipation, The wife, thus neglected, 
retired to one of her husband’s estates in Bohemia, and gave 
herself up to complete solitude during a period of fourteen years, 
at the end of whieh the Count, jaded and disgusted with the 
course of vice he had so long pursued, once more visited her, and 
was struck with her still blooming beauty and amiable manners. 
Such was the impression which her presence produced upon his 
mind, that he sued for forgiveness and reconciliation. No entreaty 
could prevail upon the lady to relent in the resolution which his 
revious conduct had caused her to adopt ; he became her admirer, 
- enthusiastic lover, notwithstanding her coldness; but nothing 
would do, she preferred her single blessedness to all his flattery 
and devotion. Thinking that change of scene might operate in 
favour of his views, he persuaded her to accompany him to Vienna, 
where, according to Ompteda’s account, matters remained just the 
same as they were between this husband and wife in the wilds of 
Bohemia. Here is a charming subject for an opera or a comedy ! 

Some of our readers may have seen that very interesting exhibi- 
tion of “ Living Pictures,” which was presented at the King’s 
Theatre a season or two ago. It has long been a favourite amuse- 
ment upon the continent, and formed one of the many entertain- 
ments which the “ committee ” provided for the gratification of the 
sovereigns. We observe from the author’s description, however, 
that the ‘ pictures” were not confined to the imitation by living 
characters of celebrated paintings, but that they followed in panto- 
mime the course of a poem or a romance. We can imagine nothing 
more fascinating than such an entertainment as this; and are apt 
to think that if well executed, a similar exhibition would draw to 
itall the gay crowd of London at this season of the year. 


‘The commencement of the performances was now announced by all 
the lights being put out. After an appropriate overture, executed by an 
orchestra composed only of harps and French horns, the curtain was 
drawn, and presented a scene called the Spanish Conversation. The second 
was the subject of a picture drawn by a youg French artist, representing 
louis XIV. at the féte of Madame de la Valiére. This scene was ex- 
tcuted by the young Count Trantmansdorft and the beautiful Countess 
Fichi. They were both of them possessed of superior attractions ; and 
there was such an expression of emotion in the features of the count, and 
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of innocence and alarm in that of the countess, that the illusion was rep. 
dered complete. The third scene was taken from Le Gros’ picture, repre- 
senting Hippolytus justifying himself to Theseus against the accusation of 
Pheedra. 

‘The subjects of these pictures, represented by the most distinguished 
persons at court, with costumes so magnificent and appropriate, with 
shades and lights disposed in the most masterly manner by Isabey, neces- 
sarily excited great admiration. It is impossible, however, to judge of the 
species of magic effect produced, without having witnessed the exhibition, 
The immobility of the figures was maintained in a surprising manner; but 
there were attitudes so extremely fatiguing that they could not be kept up 
for more than a few minutes, and the curtain dropped on them sooner 
than the spectators could have wished. 

‘ The lights were now restored, and whilst the dramatic romances were 
being prepared, refreshments of all kinds were served round to the audience. 

‘The first performance was the well-known romance, Partant pour la 
Syrie, composed by the Queen Hortense. It was executed by Mademoi- 
selle Goubault, daughter of the Dutch minister, Baron Goubault, who is 
now governor of Brussels. Her voice was extremely melocious, and she 
sang the air with an exquisite expression ; whilst the young Count Schaen- 
feldt and the young Princess Philipstadt expressed the meaning of the 
words through mimic action. They were seconded by a full chorus of 
both sexes, and the variety of grouping, the figures especially, during the 
marriage stanza, the perfection of the chorus,—all produced an effect 
perfectly enthusiastic among the spectators. 

‘| was seated too far away from the Emperor Alexander to hear what 
he said to the Prince Eugene, who sat between him and his father-in-law, 
the King of Bavaria. But it was evident, from the expression of the Prince's 
countenance, that the Emperor was paying a just tribute of praise to the 
merit of his sister’s composition. 

‘The second performance was that of Coupigni’s romance, Le Trouba- 
dour qui chante et fait la guerre. It was executed by the Count Schaenbor 
and Countess Marassi. ‘The third was again a composition of the Ex- 
Queen of Holland, Fais ce que doit, advienne que pourra. It was as well 
sung and as well expressed as the others, by the young Prince Radzivil 
and the Countess Zamoiska, the beautiful and accomplished daughter of 
Marshal Prince Czartorinsky. The author's name was demanded, and its 
announcement elicited loud and universal applause. 

‘« Indeed,” observed the Prince de Ligne, ‘* Mademoiselle Beauharnais 
wields a sceptre which will never break in her hands. She remains a Queen 
by the grace of her own talents, after having ceased to be one by the grace 
of God. For my part, | most cordially add my applause to these traits of 
genius. I take pleasure in paying homage to fallen greatness, especially 
when persons in that situation have proved themselves so worthy of the 
high station to which circumstances had raised them.” 

‘«‘T have seen so much of the Queen Hortense,” said Prince Leopold, 
‘during my frequent visits to Paris, that I can bear full testimony to the 
truth of your remark, so far as it may apply to her. She was extremely 
young when suddenly transferred to a court resplendent with military glory. 
Her amiable disposition was not in the remotest manner affected by the 
brilliant turn of her prospects. Neither imperial pomp nor regal honours 
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could produce any alteration in her, and she has always retained her mo- 
dest and unaffected manners. Nor does the privation of all these honours 
appear to have occasioned any regret with her. Nature has gifted her with 
genius for the fine arts, which her superior education and the means at her 
command have fully developed. The Prince has, therefore, very justly 
observed that she wields a sceptre of which nothing can deprive her. She 
sings most exquisitely, and plays delightfully on various instruments. She 
composes very prettily, and draws in great perfection. No lady in Paris 
danced more gracefully than she did. But what can never be forgotten by 
strangers who were in the habit of visiting Paris during the time of her 
greatness there, is the urbanity which both herself and her mother evinced 
towards those who had the honour of becoming known to them. They 
seemed both of them as if desirous of smoothing the difficulty of position 
peculiar to many of us at the court of the Tuileries.” 

“T admire,” said the Prince de Ligne, “‘ the frank homage you pay, my 
dear Prince, where it is justly due. 1 am fond of admiring where admira- 
tion is called for, and I confess that I detest those who are ever seeking a 
motive for every demonstration of kindness, and who affect to doubt that 
amiable qualities can spring from natural impulses.” 

‘When the sovereigns quitted their seats, the company repaired to the 
great ball-room, where every thing had been prepared for dancing. I 
offered my arm to the Princess Esterhazy, and she allowed me to remain 
by her the rest of the evening. 

“ All those who had figured in the representation had kept on their 
dramatic costumes, and as their number was considerable, they formed 
separate quadrilles among themselves, which added much variety and ani- 
mation to the scene. These fétes, in which dancing was introduced, were 
frequently as useful to young diplomatists in the furtherance of political 
objects, as in giving an agreeable relaxation to their labours. All restraint 
was laid aside on such occasions, and politicians of a maturer age assem- 
bled in groupes in various parts of the room, discussing grave subjects 
without reserve. The young waltzers would occasionally stop short near 
these groupes, and, apparently occupied exclusively with their amusement 
and their fair partners, would listen attentively to the conversations of the 
politicians. A word or sentence pronounced by any person of note often 
served to govern diplomatic proceedings in a manner which puzzled many 
to discover how their thoughts or intentions could have been guessed at. 

‘The Emperor Alexander had opened the ball with the Empress of 
Austria, by a Polonaise, a kind of dancing march with which the court 
balls are always begun. In an adjoining apartment several members of the 
corps diplomatique were seated gravely at the whist table ; a recreation 
which seemed to have become indispensable to their ministerial labours. 

‘A magnificent supper was served up at twelve o’clock. The sovereigns 
sat down to the table which had been reserved for them, and the rest of the 
company took their seats at other tables without any observance of etiquette 
or distinction of ranks. These banquets were always magnificent and ex- 
pensive. It was calculated that up to the occasion of which I am speak- 
ing, they had cost the emperor thirty millions of florins. But then the 
money spent in Vienna by the strangers, attracted either by business or 
curiosity, was estimated to amount to no less than a hundred thousand 
florins ; and every one knows the means employed by Colbert to replenish 
the exhausted coffers of his master. 
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‘Soon after the sovereigus had withdrawn, daneing ceased, and every one 
went to seck in rest a new accession of strength and spirits for pleasures 
long before marked out in the chain of amusements provided for each suc- 
cessive day.’—vol. ii. pp. 106—112. 


There were no two greater friends at the Congress than the late 
Emperor Alexander and the Prince Eugene Beauharnais. They 
were generally to be seen walking together every day on the prater, 
or on the ramparts, or visiting the sights of Vienna, the emperor 
dressed in a plain frock coat, and without any decoration but that 
of the Sword of Sweden. His open protection of the young prince 
at such a period was highly honourable to him. The author walk- 
ing one day with the Count de Witt on the prater, was enabled to 
speak of the emperor’s kind and engaging manners. The two 
friends having joined his party, ‘Alexander,’ he says, ‘spoke of Lady 
Castlereagh’s ball, and his lordship’s fondness for dancing. “ There 
is nothing extraordinarv in that,” observed Prince Eugene ; “ danc- 
ing is the amusement of all ages: Socrates learned to dance from 
Aspasia ; and at fifty-six, Cato the Censor danced oftener than 
Lord Castlereagh now does.”’ This remark made the emperor 
smile. Alexander’s noble and handsome countenance would have 
been exceedingly imposing but that an expression of mildness 
tempered its dignity. The good-natured attention with which he 
listened to any replies that were addressed to him, captivated all 
with whom he conversed. He was adored by those who enjoyed 


the honour of his intimacy; and the simplicity of his manners, 
together with his easy politeness and gallantry, won all hearts at 
Vienna! In these respects he presented a striking contrast to 
Napoleon, of whose jealous attention to etiquette the following 
anecdote affords an amusing example. 


‘After making a few visits, we called on Isabey, to see his fine collec- 
tion of portraits, which have now, in a great measure, become historical. 
We found him in his atelier, working upon that splendid picture which is 
destined to connect the name of the artist with most of the distinguished 
characters of his day. In a moment we found ourselves surrounded 
by the almost living likenesses of all the celebrated men and beautiful 
women at that time assembled in Vienna. I saw the portrait of young 
Napoleon, which Isabey was just finishing when I first met him at Schoen- 
brun; also a likeness of the Prince de Ligne, animated by all the fine 
expression of the original, and a full-length of Napoleon himself, walking 
in the gardens of Malmaison. “ Then he really had the habit of walking 
with his arms crossed in this manner?” said I.—‘ Unquestionably,” re- 
plied Isabey; “and that, together with his other remarkable habit of 
stooping his head, at one time well-nigh proved fatal tome. Daring the 
consulate, [ had been dining one day with some of Bonaparte’s young 
aides-de-camp at Malmaison. After dinner we went out on the lawn 
fronting the chitean, to play at leap-frog: you know that was a favourite 
college game of ours. I had leaped over the heads of several of my com- 
panions, when a little further on, beneath an avenue of trees, I saw another, 
apparently waiting for me in the requisite position. Thinking I had not 
yet completed my task, I ran forward; but unfortunately missed my 
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mark, springing only to the height of his neck. I knocked him down, 
and we both rolled along the ground to the distance of at least ten yards. 
What was my horror on discovering that the victim of my unlucky blunder 
was no other than Bonaparte himself! At that period he had not even 
dreamed of the possibility of a fall; and this first lesson was naturally cal- 
culated to rouse his indignation to the utmost degree. Foaming with 
rage, he drew his sword, and had I not proved myself a better runner than 
ateaper, I have no doubt but he would soon have made an end of me. 
He pursued me as far as the ditch, which I speedily cleared, and, fortu- 
nately for me, he did not think fit to follow my example. I proceeded 
straight to Paris; and so great was my alarm, that I scarcely ventured to 
look behind me till I reached the gates of the Tuileries. I immediately 
ascended to Madame Bonaparte’s apartments, for the persons of the 
household were accustomed to admit me at all times. On seeing my agi- 
tation, Josephine at first concluded that I was the bearer of some fatal 
news. I related my adventure, which, in spite of my distress, appeared 
to her so irresistibly comic, that she burst into a fit of laughter, When 
her merriment had somewhat subsided, she promised, with her natural 
kindness of heart, to intercede with the consul in my behalf. But know- 
ing her husband's irascible temper, she advised me to keep out of the way 
until she should have an opportunity of appeasing him, which to her was 
no very difficult task; for at that time Napoleon loved her most tenderly. 
Indeed her angelic disposition always gave her a powerful ascendancy over 
him, and she was frequently the means of averting those acts of violence 
towhich his ungovernable temper would otherwise have driven him. 

‘“On my return home I found lying on my table an order not to appear 
again at the Tuileries; and it was during my temporary retirement that I 
finished the portrait you were just now looking at. Madame Bonaparte, 
on presenting it to the consul, vbtained my pardon, and r-y recall to court. 
The first time Bonaparte saw me after this affair was in Josephine’s apart- 
ments, and stepping up to me good-naturedly, he patted me on the cheek, 
saying,—* Really, sir, if people will play tricks, they ought at least to do 
them cleverly.’—* Mon Dieu !’ said Josephine, laughing, ‘if you had seen 
his look of terror when he first presented himself to me, you would have 
thought him sufficiently punished for his intended feat of agility.’ ” 

‘Isabey related this anecdote with all his peculiar animation and drol- 
lety; and he accompanied the story with such expressive gestures and 
attitudes, that he seemed to bring the whole scene visibly before me. I 
could imagine I saw Napoleon prostrate on the ground, and then rising to 


vent his rage, like angry Jupiter hurling his thunderbolts.’—vol. ii. pp. 
159-162, 


The reader who can refer to this volume will find in it a great 
many anecdotes which we have no space to notice. Among these 
the strange story of Mr. Aide is not the least curious. This adven- 
turer had already appeared at Vienna, in an oriental dress as the 
Prince of Lebanon ; he now returned in a Jess pompous character, 
Was received every where, but especially by Lord Castlereagh, with 
a kindness for which nobody could account. The Prince de Ligne 
described him as “one of those citizens of the world in whom a 
400d stock of assurance supplies the want of other recommenda- 
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tions.” He was at one time a good deal known in this country, 
and moved in the best society, without, as it ultimately turned out, 
any claim whatever to the rank in which he appeared. He was 
the son of an American merchant, who having charitably presented 
a small sum of money toa convent at the foot of Mount Lebanon, 
received from the Pope the order of the Golden Spur, which 
according to the exploded privileges of the Holy Roman Empire, 
conferred the title of Count or Marquis. Upon this foundation 
the merchant’s son became a prince! Possessing the exterior of a 
gentleman, good manners and some money, he cut a_ plausible 
figure in England, until his resources being exhausted by his ex- 
pensive career, poverty betrayed his real character, notwithstand- 
ing which he succeeded in marrying an heiress, the daughter of 
Sir George and Lady Collier. A dispute at a ball in Paris led to 
a duel in which he was killed some six or seven years ago.—Anec- 
dotes abound in this volume of General Tettenborn, Madame de 
Stael, the Princess Bagration, the Esterhazies, the Sapieghas, the 
Potokis, Capo d’Istrias, Prince Stahremberg, the Grand Duke 
Constantine—of the Englishman Reilly, whose splendid dinners 
were so much talked of at Vienna during the Congress,—of Talley- 
rand, Pozzo di Borgo, of Lord Stewart, now Marquis of London- 
derry, and a numerous tribe of other personages who figured at 
that period in the capital of Austria. That their time was not 
always spent in the most innocent manner, will sufficiently appear 
from an incident which the author relates as having happened to 
one of his friends, the Count Zavadowski. 


‘ Count Zavadowski was the son of a favourite minister of Catherine II., 
and on the death of his father became heir to a vast fortune. I had 
known him very well at St. Petersburgh, where his noble birth, his amiable 
manners, and a fund of information far beyond his years, rendered him a 
favourite in the most distinguished circles of the Russian capital. On the 
conclusion of peace, he proposed visiting the different capitals of Europe, 
and, with this view, proceeded straight to Vienna, during the sitting of the 
Congress. This was of course an excellent preface to the book of the 
world, every page of which he was anxious to peruse. . 

‘ « J] have been spending the evening,” said he, ‘ with my relation, 
Prince Razumowsky, who gave a ball in honour of the Empress Elizabeth's 
Saint’s day. The heat was excessive, and I came away before supper. 
I gave him a description of Mr. Reilly’s dinner, an account of which he 
had already heard from the Prince Royal of Wirtemberg. 

‘IT expected next morning two Hungarian horses to be sent to me, 
which I was assured were the best trotters in Vienna. As I wished to 
purchase them, I asked the count to accompany me to the prater to try 
them, which he promised to do. While we were talking about trotting 
horses, of which [ think none in Europe equal those employed in the 
Russian sledges, for the winter races on the Moskwa, the count prepared 
to undress. He observed that he was much fatigued with dancing, as he 
had been teaching the Mazurka to some German ladies, who were pre- 
vailed on to substitute the graceful elegance of the Polish dance for the 
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stiff formality of the minuet. ‘* Good night, then, count,” said 1; “ I will 
put out the lights, and give this bougie to your valet de chambre. Be 
ready to morrow at 10 o’clock.” 

‘Next morning the horses were harnessed in my curricle, and at the 
appointed hour I was at Zavadowski’s door. On entering I was met by 
his valet, who told me that the count was not yet up. ‘How! not up?” 
| exclaimed, “ and in bed before midnight :—a lazy fellow! I'll soon rouse 
him.” I entered his chamber, and found his curtains closely drawn. 
“Come, come, Zavadowski,” said I, “*‘ what means this? I hope you are 
not ill ?”—He raised his head from the pillow, and drawing his hand across 
his eyes, as if to dash aside a tear, he exclaimed, “* Alas! my dear father, 
why did I lose thee ?’’—** Count,” resumed I, “‘ what ails you? What 
melancholy dream has revived the memory of your father at this moment ? 
Come, come, the horses are at the door.”—* My dear friend,” replied he, 
“it is no dream but a sad reality. I lost two millions last night !”— 
“ Zavadowski, are you mad? | tell you, you are in bed where I left you 
last night. I extinguished the lights myself before 1 went away.—Are you 
dreaming or asleep ?”—** Neither, my friend ; but I am awaked from a sleep 
which I could fain have wished had been my last. Z and Count B—~- 
called on me after you went away. The candles were lighted: we played 
the whole night, and J lost two millions of rubles, for which they have my 
bills.” I advanced to the window, and on drawing aside the curtain, I 
saw the chamber strewed with cards. A few short hours had completed 
the ruin of the unfortunate young man. ‘‘ My dear count,” said I, ‘in 
all probability this is merely a joke, intended to alarm you. Be comforted. 
They cannot surely intend to rob you in this way. I will go to them imme- 
diately. They cease to be my friends if they hesitate for one moment to 
adopt the course which honour dictates.” ’"—vol. 11. pp. 209—212. 


It would be superfluous to add that in both cases his interference 
was simply laughed at. The Count had recourse to a more ener- 
vetic mode of appeal, and challenged one of his adversaries, whom 
he wounded. His character as a gambler and a duellist gained 
him so much discredit with Alexander, that upon applying to be 
attached to the Russian embassy to Florence, he received from the 
Imperial hand the following overwhelming answer :—“ In conside- 
ration of the services rendered to our august mother by your father, 
Count Zavadowski, I pardon the indecorous presumption of your 
request,” ! ! 

At some party which was graced by the presence of Prince 
Eugene, he related a curious story characteristic of the uses to 
which Malmaison, now so beautiful a palace, was applied by Car- 
dinal Richelieu, from whose acts of despotism carried on there it 
has derived that ill-omened appellation. 


‘“ In a gloomy day in the month of November a traveller, on horse- 
back, stopped at the door of an inn in the village of Rouelle, which adjoins 
the park of Malmaison. The hostess went out to receive him, and having 
sven his horse to the stable-boy, he ordered dinner. He was shewn into 
the best room in the house, and the busy hostess set about preparing his 
repast. In a few minutes another traveller, on horseback, stopped at the 
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inn, and also ordered dinner. ‘ I am very sorry that I cannot accommo- 
date you, Sir,’ said the hostess; ‘ but every thing we have in the house has 
been bespoke by a gentleman who arrived a few minutes before you, — 
‘ Go up stairs,’ said the traveller, ‘and tell your guest I shall be obliged 
to him if he will permit me to share his dinner, and I will defray my 
portion of the expense.’ The hostess delivered the message to the first 
traveller, who politely replied, ‘ Tell the gentleman I shall be glad of his 
company, but that it is not my practice to accept payment from persons 
whom I invite to dine with me.’ The second traveller accordingly went 
up stairs, and having expressed his acknowledgments for the kind recep- 
tion he had experienced, they both sat down to table. 

‘“The dinner was as cheerful as could be expected, considering the 
short acquaintance of the parties; but during the dessert, when some ex- 
cellent wine was placed before them the conversation became more unre- 
strained, and the second traveller ventured to ask his obliging Amphitryon 
what bad brought him to that part of the country, where he appeared to 
be a stranger? ‘I have been ordered here,’ he replied, ‘ by the cardinal.’ 
—‘ By the cardinal!’ resumed his companion. ‘ Pardon my curiosity, 
Sir, if L inquire whether you have reason to suppose you have given his 
Eminence any offence ?’—*‘ By no means,’ replied the first traveller; ‘ and 
it is to free myself from any such imputation that I have come here. ‘The 
fact is, there has been published at Rochelle, my native town, a virulent 
satire upon the public conduct‘and personal character of the cardinai, 
several copies of which have been addressed to the king; and though I 
never in my life wrote a single word that has appeared in print, I am un- 
justly accused of being the author of this pamphlet. Nothing obtains 
such ready belief as the whisperings of folly and illnature; and I have 
therefore lost no time in obeying the summons of his Eminence, in the 
hope of effectually refuting the absurd charge that has been brought against 
me.’—‘ Sir,’ said his companion, with an expresston of marked anxiety, 
‘ return thanks to Providence for the fortunate accident which has intro- 
duced me to you to-day. I also have been summoned hither by the car- 
dinal, and for no other purpose, I am convinced, than that of beheading 
you!’ A thrill of horror passed through the frame of the person to whom 
these words were addressed. ‘ Yes, sir,” resumed the speaker, ‘I say 
again my task would have been to behead you. I am the executioner of 
a neighbouring town; and whenever the cardinal has any secret act of 
vengeance to perform I receive orders to repair to the castle. The pat- 
ticulars I have just heard you relate, together with the hour of your ap- 
pointment here, all convince me, beyond a doubt, that you are marked out 
as a victim.—But fear nothing: I will secure your escape. Order your 
horse instantly and go with me. I will acquit myself of the debt of grati- 
tude which your courtesy has imposed on me.’ 

‘“* The horror and alarm of the poor traveller may be more easily con- 
ceived than described. He instantly ordered the horses to be saddled, and 
having paid the bill, he and his companion set out, taking a private Way 
through the wood of Bertard. ‘ Do you see,’ said his guide, as they @p- 
proached the castle, ‘ that grated window which almost reaches the cran- 
nies of the central turret? In that dungeon sentences, against which there 
is no appeal, are pronounced and executed, and the mutilated bodies of 
the victims are hurled into the moat below, where they are speedily destroyed 
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by quick-lime. Neglect not to observe my instructions. Conceal yourself 
behind that hedge; and if within the space of an hour you see a light 
glimmering at the window which I have pointed out, then you may con- 
clude that I am ordered here to execute vengeance upon another: but if, 
on the contrary, you see no light, rely on it that you yourself are the 
intended victim. In that case lose not a moment. Profit by the darkness 
of the night and the swiftness of your horse. Gain the frontier, and there 
plead your cause as you think fit. But permit me to tell you, that it is 
absurd to seek to justify yourself against the imputation of an offence which 
you have not committed ; for, where despotism reigns law, and justice are 
powerless.’ 

‘“ Having expressed unbounded gratitude to his tutelary saint, the 
traveller withdrew to his hiding-place. The suspicions of the cardinal’s 
agent proved well founded. No light appeared at the window of the turret ; 
and at the expiration of the hour the traveller galloped off. He imme- 
diately quitted France, and did not venture back until after the death of 
the cardinal. 

‘“ On returning to his native country, his first business was to visit the 
inn of Rouelle, and to make inquiries respecting his benefactor ; who, how- 
ever, had not been seen or heard of for several years. He then related his 
adventure, which has since become a local tradition, and has conferred 
celebrity on the inn of Rouelle, known by the sign of the Cheval Blanc. 
The room in which, the two travellers dined is shown to this day, and is 
called la salle de bon secours. 

‘“ You see, gentlemen,” added Prince Eugene, “ that there is some 
liference between the impression which Malmaison produced on you, and 
that which was experienced when the tour des oubliettes was an object of 
terror to the neighbouring country.” ’—vol. ii. pp. 267—271. 

We might go on amusing ourselves and the reader through a 
dozen or two more pages, exhibiting the attractive matter which 
teems in the volume before us; but we must put it away, under 
the hope that we have fairly exhibited its merits, and that we may 
soon again meet with its accomplished author, in that more impor- 
tant work which he has promised to execute. 


a 








Arr. III.— Thoughts on Man, his Nature, Productions, and Discoveries. 
Interspersed with some Particulars respecting the Author.* By 
William Godwin, 8vo. pp. 471. London: Wilson, 1831. 


We regret to say that this work, like all Mr. Godwin’s philoso- 
phical productions, must be read with great caution, in order to 
be read with advantage. It resembles, in its leading features, the 
same author’s “* Enquirer—Reflections on Education, Manners and 
Literature,” which was published in 1797. Like that series of 
essays, the present collection is written in a terse and perspicuous 
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* A work under a title nearly similar to this was some time since an- 
nounced by Mr. Murray, from the pen of the late Anastasius Hope. Since 
the death of that accomplished scholar, the work has been very —— 
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style, and bears strong marks of originality and dogmatism. A). 
though the author professes to treat only of topics which had not 
been discussed by any preceding writer---a profession, by the way, 
that sounds of a degree of empiricism, which we would not willingly 
impute to him—nevertheless he has, perhaps unconsciously, pd 
produced in these pages, several subjects which he had already 
commenced, at least, in the “ Enquirer,” in his “Political Justice,” 
as well as in some of his other writings. We find that upon Edu- 
cation, Talents, Character, Benevolence, Frankness, Liberty of 
Action, Human Virtue, not to mention other heads of his chapters, 
he has repeated ideas which he had before announced, and expanded 
many germs of thought, for which he had, more than thirty years 
ago, obtained his due share of applause. We do not object to this 
as a material fault in itself; we mention it as a fact that contradicts 
the assertion of that entire novelty which is assumed as conferring 
peculiar value upon the present performance. 

Indeed, we might observe that, with very few exceptions, there 
is hardly a single topic developed in this volume, which Mr. God- 
win had not directly or indirectly touched upon in his former com- 
positions. We must even go farther and say, that it has been, so 
far as we can judge, his principal object, in framing the work before 
us, to impart a more popular form to those notions of the universe, 
of political and religious institutions, of men and manners, which in 
common with Helvetius and Rousseau, and the author of the Sys- 
téme de la Nature, he had propagated in the early part of his life. 
The style in which he clothes those notions is fresh, and we may 
add generally elegant and inviting ; but the doctrine upon all essen- 
tial points is still the same. The years that have since scattered 
their snows upon his head, have produced little alteration in his 
sentiments. He is still for peace and order in the community, and 
the means by which he would obtain those ends are more conform- 
able with the existing state of our government than we had expected 
to find them. He is also still as zealous as ever for the diffusion of 
happiness, the cultivation of all that is kindly and generous in 
human feelings ; and quite an enthusiast in his admiration of that 
miracle,” man, and of the world which is around and above him. 
But believing as he does in the existence of a God, and in the im- 
mortality of the soul, he still thinks, as he thought years ago, that 
what is called Religion is a mere artificial invention, without which 
man might safely accomplish all that is required of him. Reason 
and the sentiments of love and friendship and virtue which spring 
up naturally in the breast, together with the talents that are given 
to us, and the occupations in which we are engaged, are quite suffi- 
cient, according to Mr. Godwin’s philosophy, not only to keep the 
great majority of mankind out of mischief, but to egy them in 
innocence, and to conduct them to that felicity which 1s to have 
no end. He does not startle us indeed by violent declamations 
against Christianity, but if he abstain from open and conspicuous 
hostility to the divine origin of the scriptures, his parenthetical sneers 
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zainst them render it impossible that his opinions on this subject 
should be mistaken. He speaks of the Redeemer merely as the 
son of a'‘poor carpenter, who had the good fortune to give birth to 
a sect !—like Mahomet, or the founder of the quakers ! 

There is much in these essays worthy of praise, both in sentiment 
and expression ; we perceive in them many notions of a cheering 
and benevolent nature, respecting the human race in general. But, 
unhappily, we must trace them all to an apocryphal source, found 
in that system of philosophy which yields nothing to revelation, 
which admits of no mysteries, and requires mathematical demon- 
stration in all things. Faith, in a religious sense, is altogether dis- 
carded from this system. Nothing is of any value which fails to 
produce conviction. ‘The reason must be a consenting party to the 
truth and expediency of every rule by which human conduct is to 
be directed. Living by that light here, we must be happy here- 
after, for God is powerful, and can make us happy. He is good, 
and will, of necessity, exert that attribute in our favour. This is 
the summary of Mr. Godwin’s religion ! 

How lamentably mistaken should we be, were we to accept this 
doctrine as the regulator of our thoughts and actions! Mr. God- 
win, assuredly, does not persuade himself that such a religion as 
this is now disclosed for the first time, or that it is a novelty even 
inhis own hands. Warning the reader against its influence, and 
requesting him to guard himself from the incidental sarcasts 
upon Christianity which he will find in these essays, we may at 
the same time recommend them to his attention. He will find in 
them a good deal of matter that will excite his reflective wane 
and kindle his imagination. He will observe indeed that Mr. God- 
win is ambitious of originality, is fond of being considered a leader 
of his fellows, is often aogmatical, wears the self-sufficient air of a 
schoolmaster, and has evidently thought more than he has read, 
lis early education was manifestly defective. Although he quotes 
the classics of the latin and our own language, his mind has re- 
ceived no polish from them ; it has not breathed long enough of 
their atmosphere of poetry to think as they thought, and to be 
imbued with their taste. Horace talks of thecask that always savours 
of the generous wine it once contained. This illustration cannot be 
applied to Mr. Godwin ; the cask was seasoned, but the wine was 
home-made, not the true Falernian. He repaired, as far as he 
could by self-education, the want of the usual academical course, 
and by perseverance and a habit of meditation has become what he 
is, an independent ideologist, a doctrinaire, as the French say, who 
is anxious to form a school of his own. In this object he has 
hitherto failed. We have never had any Godwinites, and are not 
likely to have. The mind of the master is too peculiar to attract 
many pupils. Nevertheless his lectures may be read with profit 
and pleasure ; there are amiable traits about them which will go far 
'o redeem their faults in the eves of the most fastidious moralist. 
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The personal ‘ particulars’ which the author announces as being 
interpersed through this work, are so few that they hardly deserved 
to be noticed in the title-page. They are, however, as all auto- 
biography is, interesting as far as they make ‘us acquainted with 
his intellectual constitution. Voluminous as his compositions have 
been, he begs his readers to believe that he never in any instance 
contributed a page to any periodical miscellany. We should not 
think the worse of him if he had. Perhaps if he had submitted 
some of his lucubrations to the test of such productions, he might 
have found the necessity of giving them a more popular and attrac- 
tive aspect than they now wear. The best essays in our language, 
Addison’s, Steele’s, Johnson’s, appeared first in a_ periodical 
form ; and we may presume that a desire to captivate the attention 
of general readers, tended rather to augment than to diminish the 
care with which those authors finished their compositions. Hence 
those artist-like touches which even now we admire in them. 
Indeed we doubt whether Mr. Godwin would ever succeed as a 
periodical writer, and perhaps this is the secret of his non-appear- 
ance in that character. No one would read in a magazine or news- 
ae Essay on ‘Human Innocence,’ or’ on  Piniinss and 

eserve,’ whereas in a “‘ regular book” such themes may be endur- 
able as a diversion from more weighty subjects. 

The author further informs us, as indeed his writings sufficiently 
prove, that his mind, though constitutionally meditative, is very 
far from being misanthropical. ‘I have lived,’ he says, ‘ among, 
and I feel an ardent interest in, and love for, my brethren of man- 
kind. This sentiment, which I regard with complacency in my 
own breast, I would gladly cherish in- others. In such a cause [ 
am well pleased to enrol myself a missionary!’ In another place 
he expresses himself thus :—‘ I had entered upon a certain career; 
and I held it to be my duty not to abandon it.’ In other words Mr. 
Godwin appears to live under an impression that he is destined to 
teach the puresttruths of philosophy to mankind. This idea of a mis- 
sion is not peculiar to him. Napoleon conceived that he had it in 
charge to overturn all thrones but his own. Chateaubriand be- 
lieved himself called to re-construct them. -The progress of events 
is sure to demonstrate the vanity of political charlatans. The world, 
we apprehend, would go on just as well, if Mr. Godwin’s ‘ mission 
had never taken place, or if his ‘ certain career’ had long ago been 
abandoned. Individuals are no more than grains of sand on the 
sea-shore. Their affectation of self-importance would be laughable, 
if it were not so humiliating. . 

In other respects we are not displeased with Mr. Godwin’s ego- 
tism. Religion being altogether out of his calculations, he seems 
to enjoy life with more zest than most persons of his age. He sets 
about his purpose like an intellectual Epicurus. His grand rule 's, 
that it is desirable not to accomplish our ends within the briefest 
possible space of time, but rather to consider existence as ‘an 
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ample field that is spread betore us, and to examine how it is to be 
filled with pleasure, with advantage, and with usefulness.’ Of 
course this rale is intended for the guidance of literary men and 
others who ate masters of their time, and can dispose of it as the 
think fit. His remarks on this subject are well worth attention. 


‘ We shall perhaps understand this best, if we take up the subject on a 
limited scale, and, before we consider life in its assigned period of sevent 
years, first confine our attention to the space of a single day. And we 
will consider that day, not as it relates to the man who earns his subsis- 
tence by the labour of his hands, or to him who is immersed in the endless 
details of commerce ; but we will take the case of the man, the whole of 
whose day is to be disposed of at his own discretion. 

‘The attention of the curious observer has often been called to the 
tediousness of existence, how our time hangs upon our hands, and in 
how high estimation the art is held, of giving wings to our hours, and 
making them pass rapidly and cheerfully away. And moralists of a 
cynical disposition have poured forth many a sorrowful ditty upon the 
inconsistency of man, who complains of the shortness of life, at the same 
time that he is put to the greatest straits how to give an agreeable and 
pleasant occupation to its separate portions. ‘‘ Let us hear no more,” 
say these moralists, ‘‘ of the transitoriness of human existence, from men 
to whom life is a burthen, and who are willing to assign a reward to him 
that shall suggest to them an occupation or an amusement untried before.’ 

‘ But this inconsistency, if it merits the name, is not an affair of artificial 
and supersubtle refinement, but is based in the fundamental principles of 
our nature. It is unavoidable that, when we have reached the close of any 
great epoch of our existence, and still more when we have arrived at its 
final term, we should regret its transitory nature, and lament that we have 
made no more effectual use of it. And yet the periods and portions of the 
stream of time, as they pass by us, will often be felt by us as insufferably 
slow in their progress, and we would give no inconsiderable sum to procure 
that the present section of our lives might come to an end, and that we 
might turn over a new leaf in the volume of existence. 

‘I have heard various men profess that they never knew the minutes that 
hung upon their hands, and were totally unacquainted with what, borrow- 
ing aterm from the French language, we call ennui. I own I have listened 
to these persons with a certain degree of incredulity, always excepting such 
asearn their subsistence by constant labour, or as, being placed in a situ- 
ation of active engagement, have not the leisure to feel apathy and disgust. 

‘ But we are talking here of that numerous class of human beings who 
are their own masters, and spend every hour of the day at the choice of 
their discretion. To these we may add the persons who are partially so, 
and who, having occupied three or four hours every day in discharge of 
some function necessarily imposed on them, at the striking of a given hour 
go out of school, and employ themselves in a certain industry or sport purely 
of their own election. 

‘To go back then to the consideration of the single day of a man, all of 
whose hours are at his disposal to spend them well or ill, at the bidding of 

isown judgment, or the impulse of his own caprice. 

‘ We will suppose that, when he rises from his bed, he has sixteen hours 
before him, to be employed in whatever mode his will shall decide. I bar 
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the case of travelling or any of those schemes for ro the day, which by 
their very nature take the election out of his hands, and fill up his time with 
a perpetual motion, the nature of which is ascertained from the beginning. 

‘ With such aman, then, it is in the first place indispensably necessary, 
that he should have various successive occupations. There is no one st 
or intellectual enquiry to which a man can apply sixteen hours consecu- 
tively, unless in some extraordinary instances which can occur but seldom 
in the course of a life. And even then the attention will from time to time 
relax, and the freshness of mental zeal and activity give way, though per- 
haps, after the lapse of a few minutes, they may be revived and brought 
into action again. 

‘In the ordinary series of human existence it is desirable that, in the 
course of the same day, a man should have various successive occupations. 
I myself for the most part read in one language at one part of the day, and 
in another at another. I am then in the best health and tone of spirits, 
when I employ two or three hours and no more, in the act of writing and 
composition. There must also in the sixteen hours be a time for meals, 
There should be a time for fresh air and bodily exercise. It is in the 
nature of man that we should spend a part of every day in the society of 
our fellows, either at public spectacles and places of concourse, or in the 
familiar interchange of conversation with one, two, or more persons with 
whom we can give ourselves up to unrestrained communication. All hu- 
man life, as I have said, every day of our existence, consists of term and 
vacation ; and the perfection of practical wisdom is to interpose these one 
with another, so as to produce a perpetual change, a well-chosen relief, and 
a freshness and elastic tone which may bid defiance to weariness. 

‘ Taken then in this point of view, what an empire does the man of lei- 
sure possess in each single day of his life! He disposes of his hours much 
in the same manner as the commander of a company of men, whom it is 
his business to train in the discipline of war. This officer directs one party 
of his men to climb a mountain, and another to ford or swim a stream 
which rushes along the valley. He orders this set to rush forward with 
headlong course, and the other to wheel, and approach by circuitous pro- 
gress perhaps to the very same point. He marches them to the right and 
the left. He then dismisses them from the scene of exercise, to furbish their 
arms, to attend to their accoutrements, or to partake of necessary refection. 
Not inferior to this is the authority of the man of leisure in disposing of the 
hours of one single day of his existence. And human life consists of many 
such days, there being three hundred and sixty-five in each year that we 
live.’—pp. 138—142. 


There is nothing but good sense in this passage, which is, 
besides, very neatly written. From the author’s remarks upon 
education we perceive that he still retains the opinion, that if a 
boy be properly treated, ‘reprehension and reprimand’ not to 
speak of chastisement, can scarcely ever be necessary. There are 
undoubtedly some youths to be met with in public schools, who 
may be seriously injured by severe correction. The boy who gene- 
rally shews an ambition to excel his fellows, ought never to be 
degraded in this manner. Occasional failures will operate more 
forcibly upon his mind than reproof, and it must be the mere love 
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of tyranny in the master that would visit such a youth with the 
same mortification which is imposed upon the idler. So far we 
agree with Mr. Godwin. But if his rule were to admit of no, or 
even only of a few exceptions, we apprehend that it could not be 
reduced to practice. Describing his own education, he states that 
he found in bimeelf, for as long a time as he could trace back ward the 
records of memory, ‘a prominent vein of docility,’ and, ‘a desire 
to possess the qualifications which I found to be productive of 
esteem, and that should enable me to excel among m contempo- 
raries.” ‘I was ambitious, he ingenuously adds, ‘ to a leader, 
and to be regarded by others with feelings of complacency. I had 
no wish to rule by brute force and compulsion ; but | was desirous 
to govern by love, and honour, and “the cords ofa man.”’ In 
another place he gives us a sketch of the means by which he 
attempted to accomplish this end ; in other words, of his efforts to 
execute the ‘‘ mission ’’ to which we have already alluded. 


‘I have no desire to pass myself upon those who may have any curiosity 
respecting me for better than I am; and I will therefore here put down a 
few particulars, which may tend to enable them to form an equitable judg- 
ment. 

‘ One of the earliest passions of my mind was the love of truth and sound 
opinion. ‘* Why should I,” such was the language of my solitary medi- 
tations, “ because I was born in a certain degree of latitude, in a certain 
century, in a country where certain institutions prevail, and of parents pro- 
fessing a certain faith, take it for granted that all this is right ?—This ts 
matter of accident. ‘‘ Time and chance happeneth to all:” and I, the 
thinking principle within me, might, if such had been the order of events, 
have been born under circumstances the very reverse of those under which 
Iwas born. [ will not, if I can help it, be the creature of accident; I 
will not, like a shuttle-cock, be at the disposal of every impulse that is 
given me.” I felt a certain disdain for the being thus directed ; I could 
not endure the idea of being made a fool of, and of taking every ignis 
fatuus for a guide, and every stray motion, the meteor of the day, for 
everlasting truth. I am the person spoken of in a preceding Essay, who 
early said to Truth, ‘‘ Go on: whithersoever thou leadest, I am prepared 
to follow.” 

‘ During my college-life, therefore, I read all sorts of books, on every 
side of any important question, or that were thrown in my way, that J could 
hear of. But the very passion that determined me to this mode of pro- 
ceeding, made me wary and circumspect in coming to a conclusion. | 
knew that it would, if anything, be a more censurable and contemptible act, 
to yield to every seducing novelty, than to adhere obstinately to a preju- 
dice because it had been instilled into me in youth. I was therefore slow 
of conviction, and by no means “ given to change.” I never willingly 
parted with a suggestion that was unexpectedly furnished to me; but I 
examined it again and again, before I consented that it should enter into 
the set of my principles. 

‘In proportion however as I became acquainted with truth, or what 
appeared to me be truth, I was like what I have read of Melancthon, 
who, when he was first converted to the tenets of Luther, became eager to 
40 into all companies, that he might make them partakers of the same 
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inestimable treasures, and set before them evidence that was irresistible. 
It is needless to say that he often encountered the most mortifying disap- 
pointment. 

‘ Young and eager as I was in my mission, I received in this way many 
a bitter lesson. But the peculiarity of my temper rendered this doubly 
impressive to me: I could not pass over a hint, let it come from what quarter 
it would, without taking it into some consideration, and endeavouring to 
ascertain the precise weight that was to be attributed to it. It would however 
often happen, particularly in the question of the claims of a given indivi- 
dual to honour and respect, that I could see nothing but the most glaring 
injustice in the opposition I experienced. In canvassing the character of 
an individual, it is not for the most part general, abstract or moral prin- 
ciples that are called into question: I am left in possession of the premises 
which taught me to admire the man whose character is contested: and 
conformably to those premises, I see chat his claim to the honour I have paid 
him is fully made out. 

‘In my communication with others, in the endeavour to impart what 
I deemed to be truth, I began with boldness: but I often found that the 
evidence that was to be irresistible, was made small account of by others; 
and it not seldom happened, as candour was my principle, and a deter- 
mination to receive what would be shown to be truth, let it come from 
what quarter it would, that suggestions were presented to me, materially 
calculated to stagger the confidence with which I set out. If I had been 
divinely inspired, if I had been secured by an omniscient spirit against the 
danger of error, my case would have been different. But I was not in- 
spired. I often encountered an opvosition I had not anticipated, and was 
often presented with objections, or had pointed out to me flaws and defi- 
ciencies in my reasonings, which, till they were so pointed out, | had not 
apprehended. [I had not lungs enabling me to drown all contradiction ; 
and, which was still more material, I had not a frame of mind which should 
determine me to regard whatever could be urged against me as of no value. 
I therefore became cautious. As a human creature, I did not relish the 
being held up to others, or to myself, as rash, inconsiderate and headlong, 
unaware of difficulties the most obvious, embracing propositions the most 
untenable, and “‘ against hope believing in hope.” And, as an apostle of 
truth, I distinctly perceived that a reputation for perspicuity and sound 
judgment was essential to my mission. I therefore often became less a 
speaker than a listener, and by no means made it a law with myself to 
defend principles and characters I honoured, on every occasion on which 
I might hear them attacked. 

‘ A new epoch occurred in my character, when I published, and at the 
time I was writing, my Enquiry concerning Political Justice. My mind 
was wrought up to a certain elevation of tone; the speculations in which 
I was engaged, tending to embrace all that was most important to man in 
society, and the frame to which I had assiduously bent myself, of giving 
quarter to nothing because it was old, and shrinking from nothing because 
it was startling and astounding, gave a new bias to my character. The 
habit which I thus formed, put me more on the alert even in the scenes of 
ordinary life, and gave me a boldness and an eloquence more than was 
natural tome. I then reverted to the principle which I stated in the begin- 
ning, of being ready to tell my neighbour of whatever it might be of 
advantage to him to know, to shew myself the sincere and zealous advo- 
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cate of absent merit and worth, and to contribute by every means in my 

wer to the ‘improvement of others, and to the diffusion of selutary 
truths through the world. I desired that every hour that I lived should be 
turned to the best account, and was bent each day to examine whether 
{had conformed myself to this rule. I held on this course with tolerable 
constancy for five or six years; and, even when that constancy abated, it 
failed not to leave beneficial effect on my subsequent conduct. 

‘But, in pursuing this scheme of practice, I was acting a part some- 
what foreign to my constitution. I was by nature more of a speculative 
than an active character, more inclined to reason within myself upon what 
|neard and saw, than to declaim concerning it. I loved to sit by unob- 
served, and to meditate upon the panorama before me. At first I asso- 
ciated chiefly with those who were more or less admirers of my work ; 
and, as I had risen (to speak in the slang phrase) like “ a star” upon 
my cotemporaries without being expected, I was treated generally with a 
certain degree of deference, or, where not with deference, with submission, 
yet as a person whose opinions and view of things were to be taken into 
the account. The individuals who most strenuously opposed me, acted 
with a consciousness that, if they affected to despise me, they must not 
expect that all the bystanders would participate in that feeling. 

‘But this was to a considerable degree the effect of novelty. My lungs, 
as | have already said, were not of iron; my manner was not overbearing 
and despotic ; there was nothing in it to deter him who differed from me 
from entering the field in turn, and telling the tale of his views and judg- 
ments in contradiction to mine. I descended into the arena, and stood on 
alevel with the rest. Beyond this, it occasionally happened that, if I 
had not the stentorian lungs and the petty artifices of rhetoric and conci- 
liation, that should carry a cause independently of its merits, my antagonists 
were not deficient in these respects. | had nothing in my favour to balance 
this, but a sort of constitutional equanimity and imperturbableness of temper, 
which, if I was at any time silenced, made me not look like a captive to 
bedragged at the chariot-wheels of my adversary. 

‘ All this, however, had a tendency to subtract from my vocation as a 
missionary. 1 was no longer a knight-errant, prepared on all occasiuns, 
by dint of arms, to vindicate the cause of every principle that was unjustly 
handled, and every character that was wrongfully assailed. Meanwhile I 
returned to the field, occasionally and uncertainly. It required some pro- 
vocation and incitement to call me out: but there was a lion, or whatever 
combative animal may more justly prefigure me, sleeping, and that might 
be awakened. 

‘There is another feature necessary to be mentioned, in order to make 
this a faithful representation. There are persons, it should seem, of whom 
itmay be predicated, that they are semper parati. This has by no means 

nmy case. My genius often deserted me. I was far from having the 
thought, the argument, or the illustration at all times ready, when it was 
required. I resembled, to a certain degree, the persons we read of, who 
are said to be struck as if with a divine judgment. I was for a moment 
changed into one of the mere herd, de grege porcus. My powers, therefore, 
Were precarious; and I could not always be the intrepid and qualified 
ulvocate of truth, if I vehemently desired it. I have often, a few minutes 
afterwards, or on my return to my chambers, recollected the train of 
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thinking, which would have shown me off to advantage, and memorably 
done me honour, if | could have had it at my command the moment 
it was wanted.’—pp. 333—340. 

Here we have a candid, and, we doubt not, a sincere confession. 
The portrait which Mr. Godwin has drawn of himself strikes us 
as a perfect resemblance. No person who was intimately acquainted 
with him, could have drawnit with more correctness and impartiality. 
Indeed we think that if the whole of these essays were well 
sifted, they would furnish the materials for a very good delineation 
of Mr. Godwin’s character. He very justly denominates them the 
‘special fruits of his meditations;’ they bear on every page the 
stamp of his own likeness. His love of mankind, which forms the 
leading feature of his philosophy, is beautifully indicated in the 
first essay ‘on body and mind.’ He paints in glowing colours his 
admiration of the human form, the chiselled elegance and the agi- 
lity of the limbs, the ‘‘looks commercing with the skies,” the 
surpassing charms of the countenance, now giving way to an ex- 
pression of awful intrepidity, now melting in condescension and 
tenderness. 


‘What a miraculous thing,’ he exclaims, ‘is the human complexion! 
We are sent into the world naked, that all the variations of the blood may 
be visible. However trite, I cannot avoid quoting here the lines of the 
most deep-thinking and philosophical of our poets : 

‘* We understood 


Her by her sight: her pure and eloquent blood, 
Spoke in her cheeks, and so distinctly wrought, 
That one might almost say her body thought.” 


What a curious phenomenon is that of blushing! It is impossible to witness 
this phenomenon without interest and sympathy. It cores at once unan- 
ticipated by the person in whom we behold it. It comes from the soul, 
and expresses with equal certainty shame, modesty, and vivid, uncontrol- 
able affection. It spreads as it were in so many stages, over the cheeks, 
the brow, and the neck, of him or her in whom the sentiment that gives 
birth to it is working. 

‘ Thus far I have not mentioned speech, not perhaps the most inestimable 
of human gifts, but, if it is not that, it is at least the endowment which 
makes man social, by which principally we impart our sentiments to each 
other, and which changes us from solitary individuals, and bestows on us 
a duplicate and multipliable existence. Besides which it incalculably 
increases the perfection of the mind. The man who does not speak, is an 
unfledged thinker; and the man who does not write, is but half an inves- 
tigator. 

‘ Not to enter into all the mysteries of articulate speech and the irte- 
sistible power of eloquence, whether addressed to.a single hearer, or instilled 
into the ears of many,—a topic that belongs perhaps less to the chapter of 
body than mind,—let us for a moment fix our thought steadily upon that 
little implement, the human voice. Of what unnumbered modulations 's 
it susceptible ! What terror may it inspire! How may it electrify the soul, 
and suspend all its functions! How infinite is its melody! How instantly 
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it subdues the hearer to pity or to love! How does the listener hang upon 
every note, praying that it may last for ever, 
o that even Silence 
Was took ere she was ware, and wished she might 
Deny her nature, and be never more 
Stull, to be so displaced.” 


it is here especially that we are presented with the triumphs of civilisation. 
How immeasurable is the distance between the voice of the clown, who 
never thought of the power that dwells in this faculty, who delivers himself 
inarude, discordant and unmodulated accent, and is accustomed to confer 
with his fellow at the distance of two fields, and the man who understands 
his instrument as Handel understood the organ, and who, whether he 
thinks of it or no, sways those that hear him as implicitly as Orpheus is said 
to have subdued the brute creation ! 

‘From the countenance of man let us proceed to his figure. Every 
limb is capable of speaking, and telling its own tale. What can equal the 
magnificence of the neck, the column upon which the head reposes! ‘The 
ample chest may denote an almost infinite strength and power. Let us 
call to mind the Apollo Belvidere, and the Venus de Medicis, whose very 
“bends are adornings.” What loftiness and awe have I seen expressed in 
the steps of an actress, not yet deceased, when first she advanced, and 
came down towards the audience! I was ravished, and with difficulty 
kept my seat. Pass we to the mazes of the dance, the inimitable charms 
and picturesque beauty that may be given to the figure while still unmoved, 
and the ravishing grace that dwells in it during its endless changes and 
evolutions. 

‘The upright figure of man produces, incidentally as it were, and by the 
bye, another memorable effect. Hence we derive the power of meeting in 
halls and congregations, and crowded assemblies. We are found ‘at 
large, though without number,” at solemn commemorations and on festive 
occasions. We touch each other, as the members of a gay party are 
accustomed to do, when they wait the stroke of an electrical machine, and 
the spark spreads along from man to man. It is thus that we have our 
feelings in common at a theatrical representation and at a public dinner, 
that indignation is communicated, and patriotism becomes irrepressible. 
One man can convey his sentiments in articulate speech to a thousand ; 
and this is the nursing mother of oratory, of public morality, of public 
religion, and the drama. The privilege we thus possess, we are indeed too 
apt to abuse ; but man is scarcely ever so magnificent and so awful, as 
when hundreds of human heads are assembled together, hundreds of faces 
lifted up to contemplate one object, and hundreds of voices uttered in the 
expression of one common sentiment.’—pp. 4—7. 


_ From the consideration of the Body the author proceeds to speak 
ia strain of similar eloquence concerning the mighty attributes 
ofthe Mind. Of its actual seat in the body we know nothing. 
‘We have every reason to believe,’ says Mr. Godwin, ‘that the 
mind cannot subsist without the body.’ With great deference to 

im, we say that we have no reason to believe any maples 1 As 
in intellectual and deeply reflecting man, we put it to him whether 

¢ does not feel at times, when his mind is perfectly unclouded, 
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that it is separable from the clay by which it is sutrounded, and 
that it is capable of consciousness, of happiness, of degradation, 
joy or sorrow, without the aid of the material substance which com- 
poses the brain and the marvellous chains of sensation with which 
the brain is connected? If the mind cannot subsist without the 
body, it must moulder into dust as the body is destined to return 
to the earth. Yet this is not Mr. Godwin’s doctrine, though he 
adds, with a kind of sneer, that if the mind survive the frame, ‘at 
least we must be very different creatures from what we are at pre- 
sent when that shall take place.’ The following is a much nobler 
view of the subject. | 


‘ Man is a godlike being. We launch ourselves in conceit into illimit- 
able space, and take up our rest beyond the fixed stars. We proceed 
without impediment from country to country, and from century to century, 
through all the ages of the past, and through the vast creation of the ima- 
ginable future. We spurn at the bounds of time and space; nor would 
the thonght be less futile that imagines to imprison the mind within the 
limits of the body, than the attempt of the booby clown who is said within 
a thick hedge to have plotted to shut in the flight of an eagle. 

* * * * * * 


‘ Man is a creature of mingled substance. I am many times a-day 
compelled to acknowledge what a low, mean and contemptible being I am, 
Philip of Macedon had no need to give it in charge to a page, to repair to 
him every morning, and repeat, ‘* Remember, sir, you are aman.” A variety 
of circumstances occur to us, while we eat, and drink, and submit to the 
humiliating necessities of nature, that may well inculcate into us this salu- 
tary lesson. The wonder rather is, that man, who has so many things to 
put him in mind to be humble and despise himself, should ever have been 
susceptible of pride and disdain, Nebuchadnezzar must indeed have been 
the most besotted of mortals, if it were necessary that he should be driven 
from among men, and made to eat grass like an ox, to convince him that 
he was not the equal of the power that made him. 

‘ But fortunately, man is a “ stranger at home.” Were it not for this, 
how incomprehensible would be 


“* The ceremony that to great ones ‘longs, 
The monarch’s crown, and the deputed sword, 
The marshal’s truncheon, and the judge’s robe !” 


How ludicrous would be the long procession, and the caparisoned horse, 
the gilded chariot and the flowing train, the colours flying, the drums beat- 
ing, and the sound of trumpets rending the air, which after all only intro- 
duce to us an ordinary man, no otherwise, perhaps, distinguished from the 
vilest of the ragged spectators, than by the accident of his birth ! 

‘ But what is of more importance, in the temporary oblivion we are en- 
abled to throw over the refuse of the body, it is thus we arrive at the 
majesty of man. That sublimity of conception which renders the poet, 
and the man of great literary and original endowments “ in apprehension 
like a God,” we could not have, if we were not privileged occasionally to 
cast away the slough and eruvie of the body, from incumbring and dis- 
honouring us, even as Ulysses passed over his threshold, stripped of the 
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sags that had obscured him, while Minerva enlarged his frame, and gave 
joftiness to his stature, added a youthful beauty and grace to his motions, 
and caused his eyes to flash with more than mortal fire. With what dis- 
dain, when I have been wrapt in the loftiest moods of mind, do I look 
down upon my limbs, the house of clay that contains me,. the gross flesh 
and blood of which my frame is composed, and wonder at a lodging, poorly 
fitted to entertain so divine a guest ?’—pp. 9—14. ’ 


In the next essay upon the ‘ Distribution of Talents,’ the author 
inculeates the just as well as benevolent doctrine, that ‘ putting 
idiots and extraordinary cases out of the question, every human 
creature is endowed with talents, which, if rightly directed, would 
shew him to be apt, adroit, inteligent and acute, in the walk for 
which his organization fitted him.” The misfortune is, (if indeed, 
the order of Providence considered, it ought to be deemed a mis- 
fortune), that the habits of civilized society permit very few out of 
the great mass of mankind to follow those pursuits for which their 
natural aptitude would best suit them. The necessity of earning 
a subsistence is with the multitude the main point to be looked to. 
They have not the opportunity of waiting until their natural talents 
shew themselves, and point out the course in which they could be 
applied with the greatest advantage. Even in cases where such 
an opportunity occurs, the difficulty of decision is obvious, and 
can hardly be lessened by Mr. Godwin’s reasoning upon it. It is 
indeed ‘comparatively, a very little way that we can penetrate 
into the mysteries of nature.’ While many men are thus placed 
out of their proper sphere, others are, by ambition, by impulse or 
accidental circumstances, elevated to employments for which they 
are utterly unfit. Hence the number of intellectual abortions and 
failures which we behold in almost every rank of society. Hence 
the amazing quantity of vile poetry and feeble literature with 
which the world is inundated. Hence the columns of fulsome 
speeches with which the published debates of parliament con- 
stantly teem. Hence the blunders which perpetually occur in the 
management of domestic and foreign policy. Generals presume to 
be statesmen—statesmen generals. The man intended by nature 
fora mechanic toils at the bar; he who would have shone as an 
advocate, keeps an apothecary’s shop. Mr. Godwin’s illustrations 
ofthis subject are very happily expressed. | 

‘In all the various paths of human existence, that appear to haye some- 
thing in them splendid and alluring, there are perpetual instances of daring 
adventures, unattended with the smallest rational hope of success. Optat 
ephippia bos piger. 

All quit their sphere, and rush into the skies. 

‘But, besides these instances of perfect and glaring miscarriage, there 
we examples worthy of a deeper regret, where the juvenile candidate sets 
out in the morning of life with the highest promise, with colours flying, 
and the spirit-stirring note of gallant preparation, when yet his voyage of 
ife is destined to: terminate in total discomfiture. 1 have seen such an one, 
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whose early instructors regarded him with the most sanguine expectation, 
and his elders admired him, while his youthful competitors unrelucta 
confessed his superiority, and gave way on either side to his triump 
career; and all this has terminated in nothing. 

‘ In reality the splendid march of genius is beset with a thonsand diff- 
culties. ‘ The race is not always to the swift, nor the battle to the strong.” 
A multitude of unthought-of qualifications are required ; and it depends 
at least as much upon the nicely-maintained balance of these, as upon the 
copiousness and brilliancy of each, whether the result shall be auspicious. 
The progress of genius is like the flight of an arrow ; a breath may turn it 
out of its course, and cause that course to terminate many a degree wide 
of its purposed mark. It is therefore scarcely possible that any sharpness 
of foresight can pronounce of the noblest beginnings, whether they shall 
reach to an adequate conclusion. 

‘ I have seen such a man, with the most fervent imagination, with the 
most diligent study, with the happiest powers of memory, and with an 
understanding that apparently took in every thing, and arranged every 
thing, at the same time that by its acuteness it seemed able to add to the 
accumulated stores of foregone wisdom and learning new treasures of its 
own; and yet this man shall pass through the successive stages of human 
life, in appearance for ever active, for ever at work, and leave nothing be- 
hind that shall embalm his name to posterity, certainly nothing in any 
degree adequately representing those excellencies which a chosen few, 
admitted to his retired and his serenest hours, knew to reside in him. 

‘ There are conceptions of the mind, that come forth like the corusca- 
tions of lightning. If you could fix that flash, it would seem as if it would 
give new brightness to the sons of men, and almost extinguish the luminary 
of day. But, ere you can say it is here, it is gone. It appears to reveal 
to us the secrets of the world unknown ; but the clouds congregate again, 
and shut in upon us, before we had time to apprehend its full radiance and 
splendour. 

‘To give solidity and permanence to the inspirations of genius, two 
things are especially necessary. First, that the idea to be communicated 
should be powerfully apprehended by the speaker, or writer; and next, 
that he should employ words and phrases which might convey it in all its 
truth to the mind of another. The man who entertains such conceptions, 
will not unfrequently want the steadiness of nerve which is required for 
their adequate transmission. Suitable words will not always wait upon his 
thoughts. Language is in reality a vast labyrinth, a scene like the Her- 
canian Forest of old, which we are told, could not be traversed in less than 
sixty days. If we do not possess the clue, we shall infallibly perish in the 
attempt, and our thoughts and our memory will expire with us. 

‘ The sentences of this man, when he speaks, or when he writes, will be 
full of perplexity and confusion. They will be endless, and never arrive 
at their proper termination. We perceive the person who delivers them, 
to be perpetually labouring after a meaning, but never reaching it. He 1s 
like one flung over into the sea, unprovided with the skill that should en- 
able him to contend with the tumultuous element. He flounders about in 
pitiable helplessness, without the chance of extricating himself by all his 
efforts. He is lost in unintelligible embarrassment. It is a delightful and 
a ravishing sight, to observe another man come after him, and tell, without 
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ity, and in the simplicity of self-possession, unconscious that there 
was any difficulty, all that his predecessor had fruitlessly exerted himself 
to anfold. 

‘There are a multitude of causes that will produce a miscarriage of this 
sort, where the richest soil, impregnated with the choicest seeds of learning 
and observation, shall entirely fail to present us with such a crop as might 
rationally have been anticipated. Many such men waste their lives in 
indolence and irresolution. They attempt many things, sketch out plans, 
which if properly filled up, might illustrate the literature of a nation, and 
extend the empire of the human mind, but which they desert as soon as 
begun, affording us the promise of a beautiful day, that, ere it is noon, is 
enveloped in darkest tempests and the clouds of midnight. They skim 
away from one flower in the parterre of literature to another, like the bee, 
without, like the bee, gathering sweetness from each, to increase the public 
stock, and enrich the magazine of thought. The cause of this phenomenon 
is an unsteadiness, ever seduced by the newness of appearances, and never 
settling with firmness and determination upon what bad been chosen, 

‘Others there are that are turned aside from the career they might have 
accomplished, by a visionary and impracticable fastidiousness. They can 
find nothing that possesses all the requisites that should fix their choice, 
nothing so good that should authorise them to present it to public obser- 
vation, and enable them to offer it to their cotemporaries as something 
that we should ‘* not willingly let die.” They begin often; but nothing 
they produce appears to them such as that they should say of it, “ Let 
this stand.” Or they never begin, none of their thoughts being judged by 
them to be altogether such as to merit the being preserved. They have a 
microscopic eye, and discern faults unworthy to be tolerated, in that in 
which the critic himself might perceive nothing but beauty.’—pp. 55—63. 


Another fine chapter on Man, is opened in ascertaining the dura- 
bility of his achievements and productions. He is the only creature 
we know, that, when the term of his natural life is ended, leaves 
the memory of himself behind him! He decorates the plains, the 
valleys, and the hills, by industry and taste in cultivation, and in 
the erection of commodious buildings. Further than this, he gives 
a permanent, in some instances an imperishable record to his 
thoughts, and this, too, after having provided for his subsistence. 
‘We manufacture these sublimities and everlasting monuments out 
of the bare remnants and shreds of our time.’ This subject leads 
to the consideration of fame and popularity, of the number of men 
who have in various periods of the world made the sciences and 
arts the chief objects of their occupation, of the real state of the 
human mind during those ages when it is generally represented as 
Wrapped in a profound sleep, of the connection of the feudal 
‘ystem with chivalry and romance, and of the preservation by the 
monasteries of the remains of ancient literature. The author, 
in order to shew the instability of fame, furnishes us with the 
names of many men who were celebrated in their day for their 
prodigious learning, but who have since sunk to the lowest depths 


ofthe pool of oblivion. We shall quote two or three of these 
examples. 
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‘ Nicholas Peiresk was born in the year 1580. His progress in know. 
ledge was so various and unprecedented, that, from the time that he was 
twenty-one years of age, he was universally considered as holding the helm 
of learning in his hand, and guiding the commonwealth of letters. He 
died at the age of fifty-seven. The academy of the Humoristi at Rome paid 
the most extraordinary honours to his memory; many of the cardinals 
assisted at his funeral oration; and a collection of verses in his praise was 
published in more than forty languages. 

‘ Salmasius was regarded as a prodigy of learning; and various princes 
and powers entered into a competition who should be so fortunate as to 
secure his residence in their states. Christina, queen of Sweden, having 
obtained the preference, received him with singular reverence and attention ; 
and, Salmasius being taken ill at Stockholm, and confined to his bed, the 
queen persisted with her own hand to prepare his caudles, and mend his 
fire. Yet, but for the accident of his having Milton for his adversary, his 
name would now be as little remembered, even by the generality of the 
learned, as that of Peiresk. 


‘ Du Bartas, in the reign of Henry the Fourth of France, was one of 
the most successful poets that ever existed. His poem on the Creation of 
the World went through upwards of thirty editions in the course of five or 
six years, was translated into most European languages, and its commen- 
tators promised to equal in copiousness and number the commentators of 
Homer. 


* One of the most admired of our English poets, about the close of the 
sixteenth century, was Donne. Unlike many of those trivial writers 
of verse who succeeded him, after an interval of forty or fifty years, and 
who won for themselves a brilliant reputation by the smoothness of their 
numbers, the elegance of their conceptions, and the politeness of their 
style, Donne was full of originality, energy, and vigour. No man can 
read him without feeling himself called upon for the earnest exercise of his 
thinking powers, and, even with the most fixed attention and application, 
the student is often obliged to confess his inability to take in the whole of 
the meaning with which the poet’s mind was perceptibly fraught. Every 
sentence that Donne wrote, whether in verse or prose, is exclusively his 
own. In addition to this, his thoughts are often, in the noblest sense 
of the word, poetical; and passages may be quoted from him that no 
English poet may attempt to rival, unless it be Milton and Shake- 
spear. Ben Jonson observed of him, with great truth and a prophetic 
spirit: ‘* Donne, for not being understood, will perish.” But this is not 
all. If Waller and Suckling and Carew sacrificed every thing to the 
Graces, Donne went into the other extreme. With a few splendid and 
admirable exceptions, his phraseology and versification are crabbed and 
repulsive. And, as poetry is read in the first place for pleasure, Donne 's 
left undisturbed on the shelf, or rather in the sepulchre ; and not one in an 
hundred, even among persons of cultivation, can give any account of 
him, if in reality they ever heard of his productions.’-—pp. 82—84. 


The ‘ Rebelliousness of Man,’ affords to Mr. Godwin a subject for 
one of the most ingenious of his essays. He considers man both 
as 4 rational and an irrational being, a god and an animal, and 
describes in vivid colours the sublimities to which he is capable of 
reaching, as well as the extravagant absurdities into which he 
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frequently falls. From this theme the author passes to that of 
‘Human Innocence,’—a captivating title, which he illustrates by a 
very engaging train of reflections. ‘ When we observe,’ he says, 
‘the quiet manner in which the inhabitants of a great city, and, in 
the country, the frequenters of the fields, the high roads, and the 
heaths, pass along, each engrossed by his private contemplations, 
feeling no disposition to molest the strangers he encounters, but, 
on the contrary, prepared to afford them every courteous assistance, 
we cannot in equity do less than admire the innocence of our 
species, and fancy that, like the patriarchs of old, we have fallen 
in with “‘ angels unawares!” The crimes of the species are all 
registered in history, while few of their virtuous deeds are recorded, 
and thus we obtain a false impression as to the character of man- 
kind in general. Violence only affords materials to the historian; 
the peaceful pursuits of men are seldom noticed. But even in 
times of war the great majority of mankind are occupied in the 
vocations of industry, which are always free from guilt. 

The author next proceeds to treat (Essays VIL. and VIII.) of 
the duration of human life, and contends that no more than about 
eight hours a-day are passed by ‘ the wisest and most energetic 
with a mind attentive and on the alert.’ The remaining sixteen 
hours slide away in vegetation. Indeed, of the great mass of man- 
kind, it is truly observed, that ‘ the whole of their lives while 
awake, with the exception of a.few brief and insulated intervals, 
is spent in a passive state of the intellectual powers. Thoughts 
come and go, as chance or some undefined power in nature may 
direct, uninterfered with by the sovereign will, the steersman of 
themind. And often the understanding appears to be a blank, 
upon which, if any impressions are then made, they are like figures 
drawn in the sand, which the next tide obliterates, or are even 
lighter and more evanescent than this.’ 

The Ninth Essay treats ‘ of leisure’ as distinguished from that 
occupation which forms the business of life. The author does not 
mean by leisure mere idleness, but that pleasant kind of employ- 
went which is not necessary or prescribed, which is incidental to 
dur graver pursuits, and may be taken up or laid down as fancy 
suggests. He doubts which of the two, occupation or leisure, is of 
the higher value, although the discussion of such a question carries 
no importance with it, the great and only legitimate object of 
leisure being to enable us to apply to our usual occupations with 
greater energy and effect. The bow that is always bent will lose 
its elasticity. As to the portion of time that may be usefully 
devoted to either, that is a point which every man must determine 
for himself, according to the extent of controul which he possesses 
over the distribution of his hours. 

It is in the tenth Essay, on ‘ Imitation and Invention,’ that we 
chiefly meet with those sneers against the scriptures to which we 
have already alluded. Mr. Godwin cannot understand how the 
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Old Testament ‘ came indiscriminately to be considered as writtey 
by divine inspiration.’ He looks upon it as nothing more than ‘4 
collection of the literary remains of an ancient and memorable peo- 
ple, whose wisdom may furntsh instruction to us, and whose poetry 
abounds in lofty flights and sublime imagery.’ He condescendinely 
adds, that ‘it certainly contains a sufficient quantity of unques- 
tionable truth, to induce us to regard it as springing from profound 
observation, and comprehensive views’!! Besides that these re- 
marks expose Mr. Godwin to the risk of being ranked among the 
Carliles and Taylors of the day, he has gone out of his course in 
order to make them. They have nothing whatever to do with the 
question, whether human speech is but imitation, whether we are 
angry or pleased because we see others undergoing those moods of 
the mind. Much as the author has sought in other chapters to 
exalt his species, in this he endeavours to depress them to the rank 
of monkies. ‘ We pretend,’ he says, ‘ each of us to have a judg- 
ment of our own; but in truth we wait with the most patient 
docility till he whom we regard as the leader of the chorus, gives 
us the signal—here you are to applaud, and here you are to con- 
demn! ‘ We are,’ he maintains, ‘all apes, fixing our eyes upon a 
model, and copying him gesture by gesture.’ Upon this dark side 
of the question, Mr. Godwin pours a flood of astounding eloquence. 
He does not, however, omit to shew, that it has also its light side, 
and that there are splendid monuments of human genius in exis- 
tence, which shew that man is not altogether the mere slave of 
imitation. 

The subjects of ‘ Self-love and Benevolence,’ of ‘ The Liberty of 
Human Actions,’ are delightfully discussed in the eleventh and 
twelfth Essays. The thirteenth, which treats of ‘ Belief,’ brings us 
to more dangerous ground, over which, however, the author effects 
his progress with but a few allusions to religion. ‘ Youth and Age,’ 
‘Love and Friendship,’ ‘ Frankness and Reserve,’ furnish the sub- 
jects of the succeeding three Essays, and the seventeenth is devoted 
to the now much-agitated theme of the ‘ Ballot.” We own, that 
from the republican tendency of Mr. Godwin’s politics, we had ex- 
pected to find him a strenuous advocate for this secret mode of 
voting, and were surprised to find him wholly opposed to it. He 
looks upon the ‘ Ballot’ as the badge of slavery, and uses some of 
the strongest arguments against it that we have yet seen. 

Two or three of the latter Essays in the volume are taken up 
with the subjects of ‘ Phrenology’ and ‘ Astronomy.’ The former 
he easily demolishes as a science; he attempts to treat the latter 
in a similar way, and laughs at Ferguson and Herschell, whose 
calculations about the sun, moon, and stars, he considers as utterly 
incredible. It is very certain that the astronomers sometimes de- 
mand of usa measure of faith next in degree almost to the mysteries 
of religion: but to say that they have accomplished nothing, ascel- 
tained nothing, that all their systems are mere visions of the brain, 
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is of itself a proposition that produces neither faith nor conviction. 
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In the concluding Essay we have an amiable view of the natural 
jisposition to virtue which animates the human race. Even Nero, 
during the first part of his reign, not only shed no blood, but ac- 
quired, at least from Seneca, his panegyrist, the epithet of Clement. 
The suggestions of the youthful mind are all ingenuous and honour- 
able; but riches and vices, springing out of the scheme of civil 
ciety, soon turn him from the paths of virtue to those of de- 
bauchery and crime. Poverty, on the other hand, produces a 
similar effect, and thus the race becomes degraded, while our 
sature still remains the same, capable of good, and originally 
aspiring to it, but led away by temptation, which Mr. Godwin 
does not teach us how to resist. Here his philosophy falls to the 
ground, exhibiting its imbecility upon the very point with which 


iis of the greatest importance to us all to be acquainted in theory, 
but still more in practice. 
















































Ant. IV.—A Year in Spain. By a young American. In two 
volumes, 8vo. London: Murray, 1831. 


Hip the author not announced his country in the title-page, and 
permitted his name to be disclosed in the Quarterly Review, which 
trumpeted forth loud praises of his work before it appeared in 
public, we should never have supposed that it was written by any 
other than an Englishman. There are, indeed, two or three sen- 
tences, towards the close of the second volume, which might have 
convinced us of our mistake; but, in all other respects, we should 
have easily believed that these volumes were the production of one 
of our own countrymen, thoroughly versed in the idiomatic sim- 
plicity of our language, and the best style of our literature. It is 
uot among the least of the pleasures which we have derived from 
the perusal of them, that they have afforded to us a remarkable 
indication of the return of our American brethren to the “‘ Wells 
of English undefiled,” and of their abandonment of that ambitious 
phraseology which has so long tarnished their compositions, and 
limited them to an ephemeral popularity. We do not of course 
assert that this has been the case with all their authors; their 
Coopers and Irvings form brilliant exceptions in a crowd of motley 
ispirants, though they, indeed, seem to belong more to ourselves 
than to the land of their birth. But American literature, as such, 
tas hitherto exhibited nothing destined to the enjoyment of a per- 
manent fame, beyond the essays contained in the Federalist, which 
«gain date so near the separation of the two countries, that they 
nay be said to constitute part of our political philosophy. In almost 
ill the departments of writing the native archives of the Union as 
et present a woful show of empty cases. They have no history 
worth reading, not a canto of poetry, no memoirs, no collections ot 
‘peeches, no miscellaneous works of amusement, very few travels, 
ind not even a single good sermon. 

2n2 
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If there be many ‘ young Americans’ brought up among the 
rising generations, as Lieutenant Slidell appears to have ~~ 
these national deficiencies are not likely to remain long unsupplied. 
The style in which he writes is perfectly free from affectation. [r 
never mounts upon stilts, or betrays the slightest tendency to that 
arrogance which is so exceedingly disagreeable in the works of 
some of his countrymen. It is civilized and European in its mode 
of expressing notions, and speaking of institutions and customs, 
which are not American. This is a great step for a republican to 
make, who has, we presume, lived chiefly at the other side of the 
Atlantic, and has been altogether educated there. We are pleased 
to recognize in his work so general a conformity to the taste which 
prevails in England, not because it is that to which we are most 
inured, but because we believe it to be founded upon the best models, 
Indeed, upon more than one point, this American traveller presents 
an example of which our own tourists would do well to profit. 
He describes the manners of those to whom he is indebted for hos- 
pitality exactly as he finds them. He does not deem it a part of 
his duty, or rather he does not yield so far to the temptations of 
insolent prejudice, as to decry their morals and ridicule their reli- 
gion. He looks homeward when these subjects force themselves 
upon him, and he very properly leaves it to those who are them- 
selves innocent to ‘‘ throw the first stone.” 

Spain has been, perhaps more than any other country, the butt 


of our ~~ travellers, both as to its religious and political insti- 


tutions. e have abundance of calumny and misrepresentation 
upon these points in our libraries, and it is therefore particularly 
delightful to meet with a work like this, which gives us an impar- 
tial picture of that never-changing and yet ever-interesting part of 
the Peninsula. There is a sustained freshness and raciness about 
Lieutenant Slidell’s sketches, with which even the least-informed 
reader can hardly fail to be pleased. ‘They may want the pictu- 
resque touches with which Irving so well knows how to grace his 
pictures—like those snatches of exquisite scenery which the great 
painters exhibit, as it were by chance, through a window or a door 
accidentally opened ; they may want also that appearance of defined 
outline and finish which an experienced artist never neglects ; but 
they have the essential merit of truth and nature as far as they go. 
We can speak to this from our own knowledge, as, with some few 
exceptions, we have been over every foot of the ground which this 
author has traversed. Asa much more rare and curious coinci- 
dence we may observe, that we have been enabled to appreciate | 
his accuracy, not only as to the parts of the country which he 
visited, but even as to the season and the festival days on which 
he chanced to sojourn in them. 
After having made the circuit of most of the French provinces, 
the author resolved to devote a year’s leave of absence from his 
ship, to Spain, which he entered on the Catalonian side, In the 
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October of 1826. His pecuniary means, he frankly confesses, not 
being superabundant, he took the chances of the diligence from 
Perpignan, rather rejoicing than otherwise in the rumours which, 
for the last hundred years at least, have uniformly peopled the 
Pyrennees with banditti, whom no traveller can expect to escape. 
The objects which successively present themselves among the 
mountains and on the road to Barcelona, the city itself, not long 
since the City of the Plague,” and its beautiful environs, are 
accurately as well as gaily described. Thence the ride to Tarra- 
gona and Valencia, chiefly following the outline of the sea-coast, is 
varied and animated, sometimes commanding vistas of the Mediter- 
ranean, Sometimes, in order to avoid the headlands, striking boldly into 
the interior. As on the side of Irun and Tolosa, so here also it is 
mountain, mountain, mountain. One imagines, before crossing the 
Pyrennees, that having passed the chain which bounds the horizon, 
one is to descend into a.level plain. Nosuch thing. They form 
a territory of their own,which spreads a considerable way into the 
Peninsula ; ridges overlook ridges, and, indeed, the whole country 
may be truly said to be a constant succession of mountains, many 
of which are richly cultivated to their summits, affording fruits 
and excellent pasturage for goats and sheep, and presenting to the 
sin their bosoms teeming with oil and wine. The traveller, during 
the first week or two of his progress through Spain, will frequently 
be under the necessity of kindling up his associations, in order to 
invest the rivers and towers he meets on his way with the charms 
which he expected to find in them. Nay disappointment waits 
upon his steps for weeks and months. Filthy beds, food which he 
can hardly touch, wine which at first makes him sick, ruined 
cities, dismantled fortresses, squalid villages, idle and wretched 
looking crowds of human beings, every where contribute to dis- 
enchant the scenes which the song of the minstrel, the tale of the 
novelist, or the deeds of the warrior, had filled with many a spell 
of beauty and glory. But all these things are altered in time. 
Some how or other, upon further acquaintance, the stranger forgets 
il the inconveniences and disappointments which he had en- 
countered ; he sees the sunny side of the picture, enjoys the trans- 
parent climate, becomes attached to the good-natured and ge- 
nerous inhabitants, and quits the country as great an enthusiast in 
its favour as when he was about to enter it. 

The kingdom of Valencia, sometimes called the Garden of 
Europe, with its amazing fertility, its numerous orchards of 
‘hons, oranges, figs, pomegranates and mulberries, excited the 
author’s admiration in a high degree. It is almost a continued 
‘lope from the interior towards the Mediterranean, varying in 
breadth from thirty to sixty miles, and stretching along that 
‘oried sea a distance of two handred. While all the other pro- 
"inces of Spain have been gradually declining from bad to worse, 
this alone has preserved a comparative degree of wealth and pros- 
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perity. It contains a million of souls, is watered by abundant streams, 
and besides the produce of its surface possesses a great quantity 
of mineral treasure. While its barrier of mountains preserves the 
climate from rigid cold in winter, the excessive heats of summer 
are tempered by the breezes from the sea. It is no exaggeration 
to assert that ‘throughout the year the air remains ever pure, 
pleasant, and healthful, the sky ever serene, and the whole system 
of seasons seems lost in one continual delicious spring.’ We are 
not surprized that Mariana compared Valencia to the Elysian 
Fields. Its capital, by no means worthy of such a kingdom, need 
not detain us from Madrid, where we shall exhibit the author in 


propria persona, looking out for lodgings, a chace which he de- 
scribes most amusingly. 


‘One of my first objects on arriving at Madrid was to seek winter 
quarters, which should combine the essentials of personal comfort with 
favourable circumstances for learning the language. These were not so 
easily found; for though the Spaniards have no less than six different and 
well-sounding names to express the various degrees between a hotel and a 
tavern, yet Madrid is so seldom visited by foreigners, that it is but ill pro- 
vided for their accommodation. In the way of hotels, the Fonda de Malta 
is one of the best in the place; and yet the room in which I passed the 
two first days of my stay in Madrid, had but a single small window, which 
looked on the wall of a neighbouring house. There were but two chairs, 
one for my trunk, the other for myself; these, with a bed in an alcove at 
one end of the room, comprised the whole of the furniture. There was no 
table, no looking-glass, no carpet, and no fire-place, though there had 
already been ice, and my window was so placed that it had never seen the 
sun. There was nothing, in short, beside the bed and two chairs; and the 
grated window and dark walls terminated overhead by naked beams, and 
below by a cold tile floor. What would have become of me I know not, 
if | had not been taken from this cell on the third day, and moved into a 
large apartment at the front of the house, where the sun shone in gloriously, 
and which, besides, had a sofa and half dozen of straw-bottomed chairs, 
a straw mat which covered the whole floor, a table with crooked legs, and 
even a mirror! Asfor meals, public tables are unknown in Spain, and doubt- 
less have been unknown for centuries; for men here are unwilling to trust 
themselves to the convivialities of the table, except in the society of friends. 
It is the custom for each party or person to eat alone, and in the lower 
part of our fonda was a public coffee-room for this purpose, which 1 used 
to resort to, in preference to remaining in my room. It was fitted up with 
much elegance, having marble tables, mirrors with lamps before them, 
columns with gilt capitals, a pretty woman placed in an elevated situation 
to keep order, and sometimes a band of music. 

‘Though this mode of living was tolerable, yet it would not have been 
so for a whole winter. On enquiry I was told that there were casas de 
alguila, or houses to be let, in. Madrid, in which a person might rent a 
whole habitation, and hire or buy furniture to please himself, and be served 
by a domestic of his own; likewise, that there were other establishments 
called casas de huespede, or boarding houses, kept by families, who, having 
more room than they had occasion for, were in the habit of receiving one 
or more lodgers, who took their meals at the common table or were fur- 
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nished apart. 1 determined at once fora casa de huespede, as according 
better with means that were rather limited ; and because the intercourse 


of a family would be more favourable to the acquisition of the language. — 
vol. i. pp. 164—166. 


With the assistance of a much decayed constitutionalist, who 
save him lessons in Spanish, he found, after a good deal of walk- 
ing, a house in the Calle Montera, belonging to a poverty-stricken 
royalist named Don Valentin, which eventually suited his pur- 
pose. The scene is painted to the life. 


‘Meantime, we had reached the landing-place of the third story, and 
pulled the bell-cord which hung in the corner. Before the sound was out 
of the bell, we were challenged by a voice from within, crying in a sharp 
tone, ** Quien ?”—** Who is it?” ‘“ Gente de paz !’—** Peaceful people!” 
was the answer of Don Diego. Our professions of amity were not, how- 
ever, sufficient, and we were reconnoitered for half a minute through a 
small window of a convent. The man who reconnoitered us from the 
security of his strong-hold had no occasion to close one eye whilst he 
peeped with the other; for he was one-eyed, or, as the Spaniards, who 
have a word for every thing, express it, ¢werto. When he had sutliciently 
assured himself of our looks and intentions, several bolts and latches were 
removed, the door was opened, and Don Valentin stood before us. He 
was tall, guant and bony, dressed in a square-tailed coat, and nar- 
row pantaloons of brown, with a striped vest of red and yellow. The 
collar and ruffles of his shirt, as well as the edges of a cravat of white 
cambric, were elaborately embroidered, and made a singular contrast with 
the coarseness of his cloth. Beside him were an immense pair of stiff- 
backed boots with tassels, ready to supersede the slippers which he wore. 
Don Valentin’s face was thin, wrinkled, and sallow, and was set off by 
black and bristly hair, which seemed to grow in all directions from sheer 
inveteracy. 

‘These observations were made whilst the punctilious politeness which 
distinguishes the Old Castalian, and to which the Andaluz is no stranger, 
was expending itself in kind inquiries after the health of each other and 
family. ‘* Como esta usted ? "—** How fares your grace ?””—“‘As usual, 
at your grace’s service : and yourself?” Then followed a long list of inqui- 
nes for Dona Concha on one part, and La Florencia on the other; with 
the replies of, “* Tan buena—tan guapa—para servir dusted; ” ‘ Equally 
well—famousl y—at your grace’s service.” By this time Don Valentin 
had discovered me in tbe obscurity of the doorway; so directing his eye 
al me, and inclining his ungainly figure, he said, with an attempt at unction 
“Servidor de usted cabellero,” and bid us pass onward into a small 
siloon, of which he opened the door. When he had drawn on his boots 
he followed, and, after a few more compliments, Don Diego opened thé 
subject of our visit. Don Valentin, after a becoming pause, replied that 
the room we were in served them as a saloon, and that the alcove had been 
the sleeping apartment of his daughter ; but that if it suited me to occupy 
it, they would live in the antesala adjoining the kitchen, their daughter 
would move up stairs, and I should have the whole to myself. The room 
Was every thing one could have wished in point of situation: for it over- 
looked the Puerta del Sol, and had a broad window fronting toward the 
South east, which, from its elevation above the opposite roofs, was each 
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morning bathed by the earliest rays of the sun. But I did not like the 
look of Don Valentin, nor did I care to live under the same roof with him. 
So, when we rose to depart, I said I would think of the matter, secretly 
determining, however, to seek lodgings elsewhere. 

‘Don Valentin accompanied us to the door, charged Don Diego with 
a load of expresiones for his family, and, as it is the custom on a first visit 
to a Spaniard, told me that his house and all it contained was at my entire 
disposal. He had told us for the last time, “ Que no haya novedad ! 
Vayan ustedes con Dios !”—‘* May you meet with no accident! God be 
with you !””—and was holding the door for us, when we were met on the 
narrow landing, full in the face, by the very Dona Florencia about whom 
Don Diego had asked, and who had just come from mass. She might be 
nineteen or thereabout, a little above the middle size, and finely propor- 
tioned ; with features regular enough, and hair and eyes not so black as is 
common in her country, a circumstance upon which, when I came to know 
her better, she used to pride herself ; for, in Spain, auburn hair, and even 
red, is looked upon as a great beauty. She had on a mantilla of lace, pin. 
ned to her hair and falling gracefully about her shoulders, and a busquina 
of black silk, trimmed with cords and tassels, and loaded at the bottom 
with lead, to make it fit closely, and show a shape which was really a fine 
one. Though high in the neck it did not descend so low as to hide a well- 
turned ancle, covered with a white stocking and a small black shoe, bound 
over the instep by a riband of the same colour. 

‘ As I said before, | was met full in the face by this damsel of La Rioja, 
to whose cheek the ascent of three pairs of stairs had given a colour not 
common in Madrid, and to herself not habitual. Her whole manner showed 
that satisfaction which people who feel well and virtuously always experi- 
ence on reaching the domestic threshold. She was opening and shutting 
her fan with vivacity, and stopped short in the midst of a little song, a 
great favourite in Andalusia, which begins, 


“Ono! no quiero casarme ! 
Ques mejor, ques mejor ser soltera ! ” 


**O no! I care not to marry! 
’ Tis better, ’tis better live single !”’ 


‘ We came for a moment to a stand in front of each other, and then I 
drew back to let her pass, partly from a sense of courtesy, partly, perhaps, 
from a reluctance to depart. With the ready tact which nowhere belongs 
to the sex so completely as in Spain, she asked me in, and I at once ac- 
cepted the invitation, without caring to preserve my consistency. Here the 
matter was again talked over, the daughter lent her counsel, and I was 
finally persuaded that the room and its situation were even more convenient 
than I at first thought, and that [ could not possibly do better; so I closed 
with DonValentin, and agreed to bis terms, which were a dollar perday for 
the rent of the room and for my meals.* That very afternoon I abandoned 
the Fonda de Malta, and moved into my new lodgings, where I determined 
to be pleased with every thing, and, following the prescription of Franklin's 





* «In Madrid, lodgings are hired by the day, A tenant may abandon 
a house at a day's notice, but cannot be forced from it by his landlord so 
long as he coutinues to pay the stipulated rent.” 











—— 
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philosopher with the good and bad leg, to forget that Don Valentin was 
tyerto, and to look only on Florencia.’—vol. i. pp. 187—192. 


As the description of the interior of a single house, and the 
ordinary habits of a family, will often afford us a nearer view of the 
manners of a foreign people than the most laboured generalities, 
we make no apology for qeating the remainder of the chapter from 
which the above extracts are taken. 


‘ Being now established for the winter, it may not be amiss to give some 
account of the domestic economy of our little household. The apartments 
of Don Valentin occupied the whole of the third floor, and two rooms in 
the garret, a third being inhabited by a young man, cadet of some noble 
house, who was studying for the military career. One of these rooms was 
appropriated by Don Valentin as a bed-room and workshop ; for, like the 
Bourbon family, he had a turn for tinkering, and usually passed his morn- 
ings, to my no small inconvenience, in planing, hammering, and sawing, 
in his aerial habitation. I used sometimes to wonder, when I saw his 
neighbour, the cadet, lying in his bed and studying algebra in his cloak, 
boots, and foraging-cap—for he kept no brasero,—how he managed, with 
such a din beside him, to follow the train of his equations. The third 
room was the bed-chamber of Florencia. 

‘On the same floor with my apartment, was one inhabited by Dona 
Gertrudis, an Austrian lady, whose husband had been a colonel in the 
army, and who dared not return to Spain, whence he fled on the arri- 
val of the French, because he had given an ultra-patriotic toast at a public 
dinner, at the time of the constitution. He was wandering about some- 
where in America, she scarce knew where, for it was next to impossible to 
hear from him. This woman was a singular example of the private misery 
which so many revolutions and counter-revolutions have produced in Spain, 
and brought home to almost every family. Of three brothers who had 
held offices under the government, two had been obliged to fly, and were 
now living in England, a burden to the family estate. This, with the death 
of her two children, and the absence of their father, who alone could have 
consoled her for the loss, had so greatly preyed upon her health, that she 
was threatened with a cancer in the breast. Her friends had sent her to 
the capital to procure better advice than could be found at Oviedo. She 
frequently told me her story, talked of other days, when her husband, be- 
ing high in favor, had brought her to this same Madrid, taken her to court, 
and led her into all the gaieties of the capital. Her situation was indeed 
asad one—I pitied her from my soul. 

‘My own room was of quadrangular form, and sufficiently large for a 
man of moderate size and pretensions. On the side of the street a large 
window, reaching from the ceiling to the floor, opened, with a double set 
of tolding doors, upon an iron balcony. The outer doors were glazed, the 
inner Ones were of solid wood, studded with iron, and firmly secured by a 
long vertical bolt. This folding window is found all over France, and the 
bolt which confines it is there called espangolette. Directly in front of the 
window was a recess or alcove, concealed by curtains, within which was 
my bed. At the bedside was a clear merino sheep-skin, in addition to the 
mat of straw, or esparto, which covered the alcove and sitting-room. 

‘The furniture consisted of a dozen of rush-bottomed chairs, a chest of 
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drawers, which Don Valentin himself had made, and where, at my request 
Florencia continued to preserve her feast-day finery, and a huge table, 
which filled one end of the room, and which I had at first taken for a piano. 
There were here but few ornaments. Two or three engravings hung about 
the walls, in which one of Raphael’s Virgins was paired with a bad picture 
of hell and its torments. There was, likewise, on the bureau, a glass globe 
with a goldfish in it. Though the pet of Florencia, and well taken care 
of, this little fellow seemed weary of his prison-house ; for night and day 
he was ever swimming round as if in search of liberty. On the whole 
there was about this dwelling an air of great snugness and quiet. The 
balcony, however, was by far the most agreeable part. There, leaning on 
the railing, I passed a portion of each day; for when cavalcades and pro- 
cessions failed, there was always abundant amusement in gazing upon the 
constantly circulating multitude, and in studying the varied costumes and 
striking manners of this peculiar people. Nor were other motives wanting 
to lead me to the balcony. The one immediately next my own was fre- 
quented at all hours by a young Andaluza of surpassing beauty, whilst over 
the way was the habitation of Letizia Cortessi, prima donna of the Italian 
opera. 

As for the occupations of our little family, they were such as are 
common in Spain. The first thing in the morning was to arrange and 
order every thing for the day. Then each took the little higada of cho- 
colate and panecillo, or small roll, of the delightful bread of Madrid. 
This meal is not taken at a table, but sitting, standing, or walking from 
room to room, and not unfrequently in bed. This over, each went to his 
peculiar occupation; the old woman, with her Diarios and Gautas, to 
open her reading room in the entry; Florencia to ply her needle; and 
Don Valentin to play the tinker over-head, having first taken out his flint 
and steel, and cigar and paper, to prepare his brief cigarillo, which he 
would smoke, with a sigh between each puff, after those days of liberty 
when a cigar cost two cuartos, instead of four. Towards noon he would 
roll himself in his capa parda—cloak of brown—and go down into the 
Puerta del Sol, to learn the thousand rumours which there find daily cir- 
culation. If it were a feast-day, the mass being over, he would go with 
his daughter to the Prado. At two, the family took its mid-day meal, 
consisting, beside some simple dessert, of soup and puchero, well seasoned 
with pepper, saffron, and garlic. If it had been summer, the siesta would 
have passed in sleep; but it being winter, Don Valentin took advantage 
of the short-lived heat to wander forth with a friend, and in the evening 
went to his ¢ertulia, or friendly re-union. In summer, one, or even two 
o'clock, is the hour of retiring; but in winter it is eleven. Always the 
last thing before going to bed, was to take a supper of stewed meat and 
tomatos, prepared in oil, to sleep upon. 

‘Such was the ordinary life of this humble family. Don Valentin 
sometimes varied it by a shooting excursion, from which he scarcely ever 
returned without a good store of hares and partridges; on such occasions 
he was followed by his faithful Pito, a fat spaniel, of very different make 
from his master. This Pitt, or Pito, so called in honour of the British 
statesman, had passed through dangers in his day; for in Spain even the 
lives of the dogs do not pass without incident. He was one day coursing 
with his master in the neighbourhood of the Escurial, when they were 
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suddenly set upon by robbers; Don Valentin was made to deliver up his 
gun an lie down on the ground, whilst his pockets were rifled. When, 
however, the robber who took the gun had turned to go away, Pito 
gathered courage, and seized him by the leg ; the incensed ruffian turned 
about and levelled his piece, whilst poor Pito, well aware of the fatal 
power of the weapon, slunk to the side of his master. The situation of 
man and dog was indeed perilous; but fortunately, the piece missed fire, 
and both were saved. Nor should | forget to say something of a cat, 
last and least of our household ; his name was Jazmin, or Jessamine. It 
was only in name, however, that he differed from, and was superior to 
the other cats. Like them, he was sly, mischievous, and spiteful; and 
would invite my caresses by rubbing his back against my leg, or playing 
with the tails of my coat, only when he wished to share my dinner or be 
allowed to warm himself on the brasero.’—vol. i. pp. 192—198. 


This is all delightful ; the many little traits which the author thus 
brings together form the best introduction that we know of, short 
of a personal one, to an acquaintance with the peculiarities of the 
Spanish people. They are mostly points which strike the stranger 
at first, but which, losing in a few days their novelty, are soon for- 
gotten, or at least are seldom remembered with sufficient vividness 
to be introduced into his journal, if he keeps one. And yet these, 
and such as these, are really among the features which distinguish 
nations from each other as much as institutions and laws. 

The author might have shortened his labours, and perhaps have 
done no harm to his work, if he had omitted altogether his length- 
ened description of Madrid, which is chiefly taken from the 
“Paseo por Madrid,” the usual topographical guide, and may be 
found in almost every book of travels that relates to Spain. In 
his account of the social pleasures of that stately capital, he at- 
tributes the great decline which has lately taken place in that 


respect, to the political changes effected by the last French in- 
vasion. 


‘The period of the constitution was, in Madrid, a season of jubilee. 
The public mind, so long shackled by despotism, and held in check by 
inquisitorial dread, was at once allowed free exercise and unrestrained 
expression. The people, intoxicated by indistinct notions of liberty, 
evinced their joy by crowding to the places of public amusement, and by 
festive entertainments, given in the open promenade of the Prado. This, 
however, had its end, like the season of stupor by which it had been pre- 
ceded. The French were admitted to an easy conquest of Spain, and 
Ferdinand having exchanged one set of masters for another, returned once 
more to his capital. Fury and fanaticista came with him. Robberies, 
murders, and public executions, took the place of rejoicings; and the 
Spaniards who still continued to think and feel, sought to conceal it under 
a cloak of apathy. The effect of such a change on public manners is 
perfectly obvious. Friends no longer cared to meet friends, where every 
opic of discourse might lead insensibly to something that was proscribed, 
and when no man was willing to trust his security to the keeping of 
another. Each person sought his amusements within the well-bolted door 
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of his own apartment, and festivity no longer gained by participation. 
As the storm passed over and the panic abated, the intercourse of societ 
was partially resumed; but, in general, it still contines itself to meeting at 
the theatres, public walks, or in the evening tertulias, when the ladies 
remain at home and receive the visits of their male acquaintances, who 
circulate until a late hour from house to house. In the most distinguished 
class, consisting of the higher noblesse and the diplomatic corps, the 
French usages are so entirely adopted, that when they occasionally come 
together, even the national language is partially superseded. With the 
French customs, however, the French fondness for society has not been 
adopted, or else it is restrained and counteracted by political dissension.’ 
—vol. i. pp. 246, 247. 


It is odd enough, but nevertheless true, that those who visited 
Madrid during the period of the constitution, referred the ‘season 
of jubilee’ to an epoch still farther back, the times of Godoy. It 
certainly was not in 1820, 2], or 22, any thing like a gay capital. 
Public spectacles were exhibited then as in 1826, when the 
author was in Spain; but private society was quite as reserved 
when the Cortes sat in Madrid, as it was after they had been 
altogether abolished. Perhaps the true solution of the author’s 
statement is, that he had not the means of observing with his own 
eyes the real state of Spanish society, among those classes of whom 
what is called society is generally composed. Very few foreigners, 
certainly very few Englishmen or Americans, who in the sense in 
which we are speaking, are considered the same, enjoy the oppor- 
tunity of forming an accurate judgment upon this point. They 
are seldom invited to the houses of Spaniards, who give no ex- 
pensive entertainments, and they might live for years in Madrid 
without knowing how its society is constituted, how it is occupicd, 
and what are its in-door amusements. Besides, it may be added, 
that Spanish society has, in fact, very little outward show, by 
which its movements may be discerned. The ears are not stunned 
as they are in the western parts of London, during a certain por- 
tion of the year, every night by the incessant rolling of innume- 
rable carriages. The parties given by the ambassadors now and 
then cause a slight commotion in the streets for an hour or two, 
but the usual evening parties or tertulias of Madrid, are conducted 
without much form, and with no ostentation whatever. The as- 
semblage meets like one family ; the young dance, the old play at 
cards, and all converse with the utmost familiarity. They disperse 
as quietly as they meet; and this system goes on without ever 
attracting public notice. It is upon the Prado that the better 
classes are seen to the greatest advantage; and although it has 
been often described, we cannot resist the temptation of quoting 
this lively author’s sketch of that favourite promenade. 

‘ Those who make the Paseo in carriages drive up and down in double 
file between the streets of Alcala and San Geronimo, along the whole ex- 
tent of the saloon. The intermediate space between the two files 's 
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reserved for cavalry officers and young nobility, who take advantage of the 
assemblage, and the watchful presence of beauty, to show off the good 
qualities of a horse or their own graceful equitation. A company of lancers 
with gay pennons, or cuirassiers with glittering breastplates and Grecian 
helmets, are always in attendance to enforce the arrangements, without 
which there would be nothing but confusion. The vehicles, to the number 
of several hundreds, are of every variety, among which are elegant carriages 
of the diplomatic corps of the most modern construction, with a liveried 
coachman and Swiss footman, flanked by a chasseur with a pair of epau- 
lettes, a hunting-sword, and cocked hat surmounted with green feathers. 
Most of the carriages, however, are in the old Spanish style, not very 
different, indeed, from the first one used in Spain, by the good, or good- 
for-nothing queen, Joanna the Foolish. The body is square and formal, 
ornamented in a sort of Chinese taste, and is not unlike a tea-chest. This 
body is sustained by leathern straps, whose only spring is derived from 
their great length ; for which purpose they are placed at such a distance 
from each other that they scarce seem to be parts of the same vehicle. As 
these primitive carriages were built in remote ages, long before the inven- 
tion of folding steps, the ascent and entrance to them is facilitated by a 
little three-legged stool, which dangles by a strap behind, and which, when 
the carriage stops, the footman hastens to prepare in readiness beside the 
door. This singular vehicle is usually drawn by a pair of fat and long-eared 
mules, with manes, hair, and tails fantastically cut, driven by a superan- 
nuated postillion, in formidable jack-boots and not less formidable cocked 
hat of oi!-cloth. When I looked at an equipage of this kind, I could scarce 
persuade myself that the coach, the mules, and the postilion had not ex- 
isted always, and would not continue for ever to make each day the circuit 
of the Prado. 

‘Such is the saloon, and such the Prado. Nothing, indeed, can be 
finer than the range of the eye from the fountain of Cybele, on the after- 
noon of a feast day. At your back is the gate of Recoletos, standing at 
the extremity of a double avenue of trees; on the right is a hill ascending 
by the street of Alcala towards the Gate of the Sun ; on the left, the same 
street making a second ascent, and terminated by the noble arch of triumph. 
The whole road is thronged with soldiers in varied uniforms, and people in 
picturesque costumes, from the various provinces of Spain. The saloon, 
too, is thronged to overflowing, whilst in the distance are partially dis- 
covered the museum and botanic garden through the vistas of the trees ; 
and in the interval, Neptune, half concealed by the spray thrown up before 
him, is seen urging his watery steeds. 

‘At such a moment the arrival of the king, surrounded by a pageantry 
scarce equalled by any court in Europe, serves to crown the splendor of 
the spectacle. His coming is first announced by drum and trumpet as 
he passes the various guard-houses which lie in the way, and presently by 
the arrival of an avant-courier, who rides forward without looking to either 
side, in the road which his master is to follow. Next comes a squadron 
of young nobles of the body-guard, mounted on beautiful horses from the 
royal stables, which are chiefly of the cast of Aranjuez; and immediately 
after a gilded carriage drawn by six milk-white steeds, covered with plumes, 
and with manes and tails that are full and flowing. They are mounted 
and controlled by postillions, richly dressed in jockey suits of blue and 
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gold. Within, the Catholic king is discovered seated on the right, con- 
spicuous by his stars, his blue scarf, and the golden fleece which dangles 
from his neck. He glances round on the multitude with a look of mingled 
apathy and good humour, and salutes them mechanically by putting his 
hand up towards his nose and taking it down again, as though he were 
brushing the flies away. At his left is the queen, looking too good for this 
wicked world. Next comes Don Carlos, the heir apparent, drawn by six 
cream-coloured horses, more beautiful than those of his brother. He grins 
horribly through his red mustaches, and frightens those whom he intended 
to flatter. Beside him is his wife, a large coarse woman, with heavy but- 
ting eyebrows. In the third coach is Don Francisco and his wife, drawn 
by six noble blacks. In the fourth the Portugueza with her young son 
Don Sebastien; after which come some four or five carriages, each drawn 
by six mules, and which contain the lords and ladies in attendance. The 
whole is numerously escorted by cavaliers of the body-guard, and grooms 
from the royal service. The arrival of the royal family, like the passing of 
the host or the tolling of the ‘angelus,’ usually arrests every one in the 
situation in which it may find him. The line between the carriages is at 
once cleared, through the exertions of the cavalry, and the vehicles on 
either side pause until their majesties have passed. Those who are walk- 
ing turn their faces towards the road; the gentlemen unroll the embozo 
of their cloaks, and take their hats off, whilst the women shake their fans 
in passing salutation. 

‘In winter the Paseo takes place at noon, and continues until dinner. 
In spring and summer it commences at sunset, and is not entirely over 
until after midnight; for the Spaniards usually pass the siesta of the hot 
season in sleep, and then, having dressed themselves, they sally out in the 
evening fresh and buoyant. I was so unfortunate as to leave Madrid just 
at the close of the winter, when returning vegetation denoted the approach 
of a happier season. Thus I missed the pleasure of passing a summer 
evening on the Prado. But I heard much upon the subject; tor Florencia, 
when she urged my longer stay, drew a vivid picture of its attractions. It 
appears, that in that season the walks are carefully sprinkled in anticipa- 
tion ; and if it be a feast day, the fountains throw their waters higher. In 
the evening, chairs are placed in readiness, in which the ladies take their 
seats in circles, and hold their tertulias under the trees. Bare-headed boys 
circulate with lighted matches, for the accommodation of the smokers. 
Aguadores are at hand, with water that is fresh and sparkling. Half-naked 
Valencians offer oranges and pomegranates. Old women praise their 
dulces, or sweetmeats, for which the Madrilenas have quite a passion, 
whilst the waiters of a neighbouring botilleria bring ices and sherbets to 
refresh the palates of the thirsty. Children are heard on every side, collected 
in noisy groups, at their pleasant games and pastimes; whilst the humbler 
crowd seat themselves in circles under the trees, strum their guitars, and 
tune their voices, to make music for a light-heeled couple, who trip it gaily 
in the midst. Meantime, the falling waters of the neighbouring fountains 
impart a coolness to the air, which comes perfumed from neighbouring 


botanic gardens with the aromas of every clime, and burdened with the song 
of the nightingale. 


‘ Who can say enough in praise of the Paseo? It furnishes an amuse- 
ment at once delightful and innocent, and from which not even the poorest 
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are excluded ; a school where the public manners are softened and refined 
by social intercourse, and by mutual observation; where families meet 
families, and friends meet friends, as upon a neutral ground— inform them- 
selves of each other's affairs, unrestrained by ceremonial, and keep intimacy 
alive, without the formalities of visiting. In these delightful associations, 
persons of every rank and of every calling forget their exclusive pretensions ; 
whilst the softer sex, to whom belong the attributes of modesty and grace, 


banish indecorum, and shed a charm over the whole assemblage.’—vol. i. 
pp. 303—309. 


We shall not follow Lieutenant Slidell in his excursion to Segovia 
and the Escurial, although his relation of it is sufficiently romantic. 
4 portion of his journey, which was performed in a public waggon, 
ishighly amusing. We must, however, say, that his description 
of the Escurial, which he writes somewhat affectedly Escorial, af- 
fords no idea whatever of the solemn grandeur of that conventual 
palace. His visit to it was not only a very hasty one, but he seems 
to have preserved a most confused recollection of the many points 
of interest which that celebrated structure exhibits. He is much 
wore happy in his account of Toledo, known as the head-quarters 
of the church in Spain, which he visited before his departure for 
the south. His vehicle, on this occasion, as far as Aranjuez, was 
a carro, or common cart, drawn by two mules, and one of the least 
inviting modes of conveyance which a hapless traveller could select. 
From Aranjuez, he rode a miserable half-starved horse, for which 
he was obliged to pay beforehand. Enjoying the pleasures of a 
Rosinante, he also had his Sancho, in a ragged boy who accom- 
panied him on an ass, in order to bring back the Pegasus. The 
naiveté, the utter freedom from false delicacy, with which the whole 
ofthis portion of his journal especially is written, has great charms 
iorus. It is truth quite undisguised. 


‘The heat was intense ; for, as is usual in this climate, a cloudless sky 
left a free action for the rays of the sun. The dust, too, set in motion by 
my horse, had time to envelope me, ere he could get beyond it: nor was 
there any comfort in my seat; the pack-saddle was hard and uneven, and 
being without stirrups, my legs, abandoned to their own support, seemed 
ateach instant to grow longer and heavier. 1 had tired them, too, in 
kicking the ribs of my beast, in order to make him keep up with Jose and 
his barrico, which moved its feet so quickly over the ground, that it 
seemed even to be getting on much faster and leaving me behind, though 
it preserved always the same interval. It was a long and a weary ride 
this, for the lofty Alcazar of Toledo, seemed ever to maintain the same 
distance as when we first discovered it, in emerging from the groves 
of Aranjuez. 

‘Towards noon we reached a part of these desert and barren downs, 
where some labourers were constructing nérias to raise water for the purpose 
of irrigation. Hard by stood a solitary venta, which we gladly entered 
‘0 procure some food, and to escape awhile from the fury of the sun. A 
muleteer, accompanied by two women, had paused just before us, and was 

"sy skinning a hare which he had just shot, and from which they were 
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about to make their dinner. As we carried no gun, and had not been so 
fortunate, we asked a coarse-haired, dark-eyed old woman, what she had 
to eat, and being answered that there were eggs, we ordered a tortilla. 
Our hostess went into the next room, whence some hens had just come 
cackling forth to join the group that were picking the crumbs in the 
kitchen, and presently returned with half a dozen new-laid eggs, breaking 
them at once into a frying-pan, the bottom of which she had previously 
covered with vil. Whilst this operation was going on, Jose led his beast 
to the shady side of the house, and taking a few handfuls of barley from 
a canvass bag which hung from the back of the barrico, he threw it upon 
the ground, and left the two animals eating together in peace, like 
Rosinante and the Rucio. 

‘The eggs were soon emptied into an earthen dish, where they floated 
at large in a sea of oil; the dish was placed on a low table, which, for 
want of a bench—the only one in the house being occupied by the party 
of the muleteer—we drew close to the door, so as to take our seats upon 
the sill. Now that we had our meal before us, however, it was not so 
easy to eat it; the bread and the wine, indeed, gave us no trouble, but 
the eggs were as much beyond our reach as fishes that you see in the 
water but have no means of catching; in vain did we ask for a spoon or a 
fork—our hostess only regretted that she could do nothing for us. Until 
a week before, she had two wooden spoons and one horn one for the 
accommodation of cavaliers who did not carry their own utensils; but 
some quintas, or conscripts, had passed by on their way to the frontiers of 
Portugal, and halted during the heat of the day at her house, since then, 
she had seen nothing either of her horn spoon or of the two wooden ones, 
and she never meant to buy another. As our invention was sharpened by 
hunger, Jose and I bethought ourselves to cut the bread into slices, and 
to use two pieces as chop-sticks, after the manner of the Chinese. In 
this way, and by lending each other occasional assistance in catching a 
refractory egg, we were enabled to drive them, one by one, into a 
corner, and draw them out, until nothing remained but the oil.’-—vol. ii. 
pp. 18—21. 


After feasting his mind with the wonders of Toledo, a city for- 
merly of much grandeur and opulence, though now almost in ruins, 
the author returned to Madrid, whence, after a short stay, he pro- 
ceeded by the diligence to Cordova. The description of his route 
offers no novelty beyond a real attack of banditti; for however 
numerous may be the reports upon this subject, it is not one 
traveller in a hundred that obtains an opportunity, from personal 
observation, of describing an incident of this nature. We own that 
we were at first inclined to doubt whether the lieutenant had not 
drawn a little upon his imagination on this occasion ; but knowing, 
as we do intimately, the spot upon which it is said to have taken 
place, and having a strong recollection of the facilities which the 
neighbouring localities present for the escape of robbers who have 
for many years infested the mountains round Puerto Lapiche, we 
found reason, as we proceeded, to believe that there is not a sylla- 
ble of exaggeration in any part of the narrative. 


‘ Leaving Madrilejos, we travelled on, through a solitary country, until 








ye came to the venta of Puerto Lapiche, the very house in which Don 
Quixote watched over his armour and was dubbed knight errant in the 
beginning of his adventurous career. The conductor had taken his seat 
beside me in the rotunda, and we were yet talking of the exploits of that 
renowned hero, when our conversation was suddenly and unceremoniously 
interrupted by the discharge of muskets, the loud shouting of eager, angry 
voices, and the clattering of many hoofs. Here, indeed, is an adventure, 
thought I. Oh! for Don Quixote to protect us! In the next moment 
the diligence stopped, and on looking out at the window, the cause of this 
interruption became manifest. 

‘Our four wild partisans were seen flying at a fearful rate, closely pur- 
sued by eight still more desperate-looking fellows, dressed in sheep-skin 
jackets and breeches, with leathern leggings, and montera caps, or cotton 


handkerchiefs, on their heads. Each had four pistols at his saddle-bow, a 


steel sabre at his side, a long knife thrust through the belt of his cartouche- 
box, and a carabine, in this moment of preparation, held across his horse's 
neck in front of him. It was an animated scene this, such as I had fre- 
quently before seen on canvas, in Wouverman’s spirited little pictures of 
robber broils and battle scenes, but which I had never before been so highly 
favored as to witness in reality. 

‘Whilst this was going on in the road behind us, we were made to get 
down by one of the party, who had been left to take care of us, and who 
now shouted in rapid succession the words ‘“‘ Ajo! a tierra! boca abajo, 
ladrones !” As this is the robber formula throughout Spain, its translation 
may not be unacceptable to the reader. Let him learn, then, that ajo 
means garlic, and the remainder of the salutation, ‘ to the ground ! mouths 
in the dust, robbers!” Though this formula was uttered with great volu- 
bility, the present was doubtless the first attempt of the person from whom 
it proceeded ; a youth scarce turned of twenty, and evidently a novice—a 
mere Gil Blas at the business. We did not, however, obey him the less 
quickly, and took our seats as ordered, upon the ground, in front of the 
mules and horses, so that they could only advance by passing over us ; for 
he was so much agitated, that his musket shook like the spout of a fire en- 
zine; and we knew full well that in such situations a frightened is not less 
to be dreaded than a furious man. Our conductor, to whom this scene 
afforded no novelty, and who was anxious to oblige our visitors, placed 
himself upon his hands and knees, like a frog when he is about to jump, 
and asked if that was the right way. He took care, however, to turn his 
unpleasant situation to account, putting a huge watch into the rut of the 
toad, and covering it carefully with sand. Some of the party imitated this 
grasshopper attitude, and Fray Antonio availed himself of the occasion and 
the devotional posture to bring up the arrears of his Paters and Aves. 

‘We had not been long thus, before the captain of the band returned, 
leaving five of his party to take care of the guards, three of whom stood 
their ground and behaved well. Indeed, their chief was no other than the 
celebrated Polinario, long the terror of La Mancha, until he had been 
brought over to guard the diligence, and had turned royalist volunteer. 
We could distinctly hear them cursing and abusing the robbers, and daring 
them to come tantos por tantos—man for man. As honor, however, was 
hot the object of these sturdy cavaliers, they contented themselves with 
‘eping the guard in check, whilst their comrades were playing their parts 
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at the diligence. The first thing the captain did, when he rode among us 
was to call to the conductor for his hat; after which he bade him mount 
upon the diligence, and throw down whatever was there. He cautioned 
him at the same time to look around and see if any thing was coming, 
adding with a terrible voice, as he half lifted his carabine, “ And take care ;” 
“ Ycuidado!” The conductor quietly obeyed, and the captain having told 
us to get up and not be alarmed, as no harm was intended, called to us to 
put our watches and money into the conductor’s hat, which he held out 
for the purpose, much in the ordinary way of makingya collection, except 
that instead of coming to us, he sat very much at his ease upon his horse, 
to let us come tohim. | threw my purse in, and as it had nine or ten silver 
dollars, it made a very good appearance, and fell with a heavy clink. Then, 
grasping the bunch of brass keys and buttons which hung from my fob, | 
drew out the huge watch which I had bought at Madrid, in contemplation 
of some such event, and whose case might upon emergency have served 
the purpose of a warming-pan. Having looked with a consequential air 
at the time, which it marked within six hours, [ placed it carefully in the 
hat of the conductor. The collection over, the captain emptied purses, 
watches, and loose money all together into a large leathern pocket which 
hung from his girdle, and then let the hat drop under his horse’s hoofs. 
««* Cunado !” —* Brother-in-law ! said the captain to one of the wor- 
thies, his companions, “ take a look into those trunks and boxes, and see 
if there be any thing in them that will suit us.” —*‘ Las llaves, senores!"— 
‘The keys, gentlemen !” “* And do you, zagal, cast me, loose those two 
horses on the lead; a fine fellow is that near horse with the saddle.” The 
two persons thus summoned set about obeying with a very different grace. 
Our cunado dismounted at once, and hitched his horse to the friar’s trunk. 
He then took from the crupper of his saddle a little bundle, which being 
unrolled, expanded into a prodigious long sack, with a yawning mouth in 
the middle. This he threw over his arm, with the mouth uppermost, and 
with a certain professional air. He was a queer, systematic little fellow 
this, with a meek and Joseph-cast of countenance, that in a market-place 
would have inspired the most profound confidence. Having called for the 
owner of the nearest trunk, the good friar made his appearance, and he 
accosted him with great composure. ‘‘ Open it yourself, padre; you 
know the lock better than I do.” The padre complied with becoming 
resignation, and the worthy trunk inspector proceeded to take out an odd 
collection of loose breeches that were secured with a single button, robes 
of white flannel, and handkerchiefs filled with snuff. He had got to the 
bottom without finding aught that could be useful to any but a friar of 
mercy, and there were none such in the fraternity, when, as a last hope, 
he pulled from one corner something square that might have been a box 
of diamonds, but which proved to be only a breviary fastened with a clasp. 
The trunk of the Biscayan came next, and as it belonged to a sturdy 
trader from Bilboa, furnished much better picking. Last of all he came to 
mine; for I had delayed opening it until he had called repeatedly for the 
key, in the hope that the arrival of succour might hurry the robbers away, 
or at least that this double sack would fill itself from the others, which 
was certainly very charitable. The countenance of our cunado brightened 
up when he saw the contents of my well-filled trunk ; and not unlike 
Sancho of old, when he stumbled upon the portmanteau of the disconso- 
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late Cardenio in the neighbouring Sierra Morena, he went down upon one 
knee, and fell to his task most inquisitively. Though the sack was already 
filled out to a very bloated size, yet there remained room for nearly all 
my linen and summer clothing, which was preferred in consideration of the 
approaching heats. My gold watch and seal went in search of its silver 
companion ; for Senor Cunado slipped it slily into his side pocket, and 
though there be no secrets among relations, 1 have my doubts whether to 
this day he has ever spoke of it to his brother-in-law.’—vol. ii., pp. 65—71. 


The author put up with his losses in the best humour possible, 
as indeed did the whole party, and the diligence pursued its way to 
the ancient and interesting, though now desolate city of Cordova, 
without further molestation. Its splendid cathedral attracts at 
once the attention of every stranger. This pile examined, there is 
little further to be seen, except the country in the vicinity, which 
is singularly wild, and full of historical, particularly Moorish, asso- 
ciations. The author had the good taste to remain some days here, 
one of which he devoted to the Hermitage. The reader will be 
pleased with his sketch of this curious monastery. 


‘T found the hermitage situated upon one of the wildest ledges of the 
mountain. It is bounded on the southern and eastern sides by a precipice 
of a fearful depth, and on every other hand the world is as effectually 
shut out by an irregular wall, connecting and binding together the scat- 
tered rocks which had been rudely thrown there by the hand of Nature. 
Having rung at the gate, I was presently reconnoitered through a small 
grated window by one of the hermits, with a pale face and a long beard. 
He asked what I would have, in a tone of meekness. I told him that I 
had come to see the desert of Cordova. He disappeared to ask the per- 
mission of the chief brother, and soon after returned to give me admittance. 
My first sensation, on entering, was one of most pleasing disappointment. 
| had expected to find every thing within dreary and graceless, as became 
the abode of austere misanthropy; but instead of that, there were fifteen 
or twenty little white-washed cottages, nestling among the rocks, and 
almost overrun and hidden among vines, fruit-trees, and flowers. Nature 
here was as savage as without. ‘The rocks and precipices were of equal 
boldness ; but man had been busy, and the rain and the sun had lent their 
assistance. Indeed, vegetation could nowhere be more luxuriant, and the 
plants and flowers had a richness of colour and of perfume that could 
scarce be surpassed. 

‘On approaching the cottage of the hermano mayor, or chief brother, 
he came to the door to receive me, signed the cross over me, and pressed 
my hand in token of awelcome. Like the other hermits, the hermano mayor 
wore a large garment of course brown cloth, girded round the middle with 
arope, and having a hood for the head. The only covering of his feet 
consisted of a course shoe of half-tanned leather. Yet was there some- 
thing in his appearance which could have enabled one to single him out 
at once from the whole fraternity. He had a lofty and towering form, 
and features of the very noblest mould. I cannot tell the curious reader 
how long his beard was; for after descending a reasonable distance along 
the chest, it returned to expand itself in the bosom of his habit. This man 
was such a one as, in any dress or situation, a person would have turned 
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to look at a second time; but as he now stood before me, in addition to 
the effect of his apostolic garment, his complexion and his eye had a clear- 
ness that no one can conceive who is not familiar with the aspect of those 
who have practised a long and rigid abstinence from animal food and eve 
exciting aliment. It gives a lustre, a spiritual intelligence to the coun- 
tenance, that has something saint-like and divine; and the adventurous 
artist who would essay to trace the lineaments of his Saviour, should seek 
a model in some convent of Trappists or Carthusians, or in the etherial 
region of the Desert of Cordova. 

‘ When we were seated in the cell of the superior, he began at once to 
ask questions about America; for I had sent in word that a citizen of the 
United States asked admission, having ever found this character to be a 
ready passport. He had been on mercantile business to Mexico many 
years before, and had come away at the commencement of the revolution. 
He felt anxious to hear something of its present condition, of which he was 
very ignorant; and when I had satisfied his curiosity and rose to depart, he 
gave me a little cross of a wood that had grown within the consecrated 
inclosure, and had been rudely wrought by the hands of the hermits. He 
told me that, if troubles and sorrows should ever assail me, if I should 
grow weary of worldly vanities, if the burden of existence should ever 
wax heavier than I could bear, I might leave all behind and come to their 
solitude, where J should be at least sure of a peaceful and a welcome 
home. Then, ordering a brother to show me every thing, he uttered a 
benediction, and bade me ‘*Go with God.” 

‘A good-natured friar of the convent of San Francisco in Cordova, who 
had come out to take the mountain air with two young lads, his relations, 
took his leave at the same time of the hermano mayor, and we all went 
the rounds together. ‘The little chapel we found under the same roof 
with the principal cell. It has been enriched by the pious gifts of the 
faithful and devout ; for silver, gold, and precious stones are every where 
in profusion. As the Desert is dedicated to the Virgin, the altar of the 
chapel is decorated by a painting of her, possessing heavenly sweetness of 
expression. I lingered long on this consecrated spot. What a contrast 
between the dazzling splendors of that altar, and the humble garb and 
humbler mien of the penitents who lay prostrate before it! 

‘From the chapel we went to see the different cottages of the brethren; 
they are very small, containing each a small sleeping room, with a broad 
platform, a straw pillow, and two blankets for the whole bed-furniture. 
A second apartment serves as a workshop and a kitchen. Each brother 
prepares his own food, which consists of miik, beans, cabbages, and other 
vegetable dishes, chiefly cultivated by themselves in the hermitage garden. 
There is a larger building for the instruction of novices, where they pass a year 
in learning the duties of their new life under the tutelage of an elder brother. 

‘ The brother did not fail to lead us to the projecting point of the ledge 
upon which the hermitage stands, near two thousand feet above the level 
of the city, and which is bounded on three sides by a fearful abyss. Hence 
you command a broad view of one of the fairest regions of Andalusia. A 
rock which occupied the spot has been hewn away, so as to leave a stone 
arm-chair, just at the pinnacle. This stone chair has received sundry 
great personages; among others the French Dauphin, and Fernando 
Septimo, who halted here to review a part of his kingdom on one of his 
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forced marches to Cadiz. The august pressure which the chair had felt 
on former occasions did not, however, hinder us from seating ourselves in 
wurn, and gazing abroad upon the splendid panorama. The view was 
indeed a fine one; the hour for contemplating it most auspicious ; for the 
sun had well nigh finished his course, and was scon to hide himself— 
unclouded and brilliant to the last-—behind a projection of the Sierra 
Morena. The country about us was broken and savage; precipices and 
ravines, rocks and half grown trees, were thrown together in the utmost 
confusion ; but below, the scenery was of the most peaceful kind ; the cam- 
pania spread itself in a gentle succession of slopes and swells, every where 
covered with wheat-fields, vine-yards, and fruit-orchards. The Guadal- 
quivir glided nobly amid the white buildings of Cordova, concealed occa- 
sionally in its wanderings as it wound round a slope, and emerging again 
ina succession of glassy lakes, which served as mirrors to the rays of the 
sun. The course of the river might, however, be constantly traced by the 
trees which skirted it, and by a broad range of meadow land sweeping 
back from the banks, and thickly dotted with cattle. In the distance rose 
the towering Sierras of Ronda and Nevada, the latter blending its snowy 
summit with the clouds. At its foot lies Granada, blest with a continual 
spring, and surrounded by that land of promise—that favoured Veva, over 
which the Genil and the Darro are ever scattering fertility. 

‘But the pleasantest, if not the most interesting portion of our ramble, 
was when we came to wander through the garden. It was arranged in ter- 
races, without much attention to symmetry, wherever the rocks left a 
vacant space, and bevelled off to prevent the soil from being washed away. 
These terraces were occupied by plantations of pease, lettuce, and cauli- 
flowers, interspersed with fruit trees, which seemed to thrive admirably ; 
whilst the vine occupied little sunny angles, formed by a conjunction of 
the rocks, between which it hung itself in festoons. Nor was mere orna- 
ment entirely proscribed in this little seclusion. There were everywhere 
hedges of the fairest flowers, dividing the beds, and creeping along the 
rocks; so that here the perfumes of the parterre were added to the wild 
aromas of the mountain. The roses of white, of orange, and of crimson, 
formed, however, the chief attraction of the spot; for they had an un- 
equalled richness of smell and colour. We were allowed to select a few of 
these beautiful flowers, which are in such estimation throughout Andalusia 
that you scarcely meet the poorest peasant, going to his daily toil, without 
one of them thrust through his bution-hole, or lodged over the left ear, 


his round hat being gaily turned aside to make room for it.’—vol. ii. pp. 
130— 136. 


From Cordova, Lieutenant Slidell went on to Seville, which he 
did not much admire, and next to Cadiz, whence, having failed to 
effect a voyage by sea, he made the journey by land to Gibraltar. 
He concludes his work with a general chapter upon the physical 
character of the Peninsula, its history, arts, sciences, political con- 
dition, language, and manners. The materials for this chapter he 
has chiefly collected from Townsend and other writers. We are 
happy to observe, that his personal experience has enabled him, 
Owever, to predict, that Spain will not long remain the slave of 
in absolute king. 
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Art. V.—1. Summer and Winter Hours. By Henry Glassford Bell. 
8vo, pp. 175. London: Hurst & Co. 1831. 

2. The Assassins of the Paradise, an Oriental Tale, in four cantos. 
By the Author of Abassah. 8vo, pp. 104. London: Bull, 1831, 
3. The Siege of Constantinople, in three cantos, with other Poems. 
By Nicholas Michell. 8vo, pp. 80. London: Smith, Elder, & Co 

1831. 
. The Ascent of Elijah; a Seatonian Poem. By the Rev. R. Parkin- 
son, M.A., of St. John’s, Cambridge. 8vo, pp. 20. London: 
Rivingtons, 1830. 
. Sketches of Genius, and other Poems. By D. Corkindale. 12mo. 
pp. 126. London: Robins, 1831. 
. The Bereaved ; Kenilworth, and other Poems. By the Rev. E. 
Whitfield. 12mo, pp. 140. London: Whittaker & Co. 1830. 
. The Moorish Queen ; A Record of Pompeii, and other Poems. By 
Eleanor Snowden. 8vo, pp. 166. Dover: Batcheller, 1831. 


LirerAry men have often expressed their regret that there were 
no Reviews in the middle,—usually denominated the cark,—ages, 
though they were by no means so obscure as some writers have 
chosen to represent them. Had such journals existed in those 
times, and been preserved, as all good things were, in the monas- 
teries, many a name might now be rescued from dull oblivion, which 
nobody for the last five hundred years has ever heard of. In this 
respect, Fame is capriciously unjust. She has wrapped in the 
cerements of the tomb many a bright scroll, which, if it had been 
duly taken under her parental care, would have obtained admirers 
even in these days, and then it would have appeared that thou- 
sands of luminous ideas and witty conceptions which are palmed 
upon the world as original and new, had often been clothed in 
language before, and waked the tear or the smile of ladies fair 
and gay cavaliers, amid the bustle of the crusades. 

The best antiquaries, who have investigated the history of the 
oriental regions, are of opinion, that long before the sciences and 
arts were known in Europe, or even in Africa, they had undergone 
a complete revolution of rise, progress, and decay, in the country 
of the Euphrates and the Ganges. There is no doubt that litera- 
ture has long since experienced an analogous fate in the civilized 
tracts of our quarter of the globe; and that although none are 
remembered save those who reached the culminating point of its 
prosperity, there were abundant writers who contributed to post- 
pone its decline. Their names are lost indeed to posterity, because 
there was no Review to embalm their memory in its Pantheon. 

Now, although it has been often asserted that since the press has 
been invented, no work of genius can altogether perish, we main- 
tain the very reverse. When but a few books were printed in the 
course of a century, they were easily collected, easily read, and 
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stored in a convenient and accessible library. But the same result 
may be produced by the total absence of the press as by its being 
too prolific. No darkness can be more thick and overwhelming than 
that which is caused by too great a flood of light operating on the 
retina of the eye. The reader, for instance, we venture to sav, 
knows no more of most of the poems enumerated at the head of this 
article, than he would have known if they had never been published 
at all. The reason is, that he has never been able to reach or even 
wo see them, through the enormous piles of other books which in- 
terpose, like a mountain, between him and the pleasant groves 
which they occupy. Nay, there are myriads of poetical works 
catalogued at the end of every new publication, which even we, 
omniscient as we are supposed to be in the literary world, have 
never opened or heard a human creature speak of. We may men- 
tion, by way of example, “‘ The Day of Rest, and other Poems,”— 
“OQ’Donghue, Prince of Killarney,”—* The Vale of Tempe, and 
other Poems,”—‘ The World, a Poem,”—*‘‘ The Champion of 
Cyrus, a Drama,”—*“ Calista, a Moral Poem,”—* The Highlan- 
dets, a Descriptive Ditto,”—** The Hop Garden, a Didactic Ditto,” 
—“ Tobias, a Sacred Ditto,”—‘‘ Poems Descriptive of Himley,” 
and about seventy-five thousand others, which, if we have ever 
seen externally, we most certainly never have read, and never will 
read, unless we chance to meet them in Elysium, or some other 
region where sleep is neither necessary nor unconquerable. Here, 
therefore, are seventy-five thousand and ten real works, neatly 
printed by the press, of whose conservative power we boast so 
highly, and yet, in the midst of the light by which we are sur- 
rounded, they have disappeared, and have been as utterly annihi- 
lated as if they had never been. Sometimes, indeed, a scene from 
a Drama, or an Episode from a Didactic, may be seen on the inside 
of a trunk, or in the boards of a book, or enclosing a pound of 
cheese or cigars ; but this is a species of advantage over oblivion of 
which, we presume, few are very ambitious. 

We do not expect that we shall save from a better fate all the 
efusions which are now before us, courting our applause. We 
shall, however, say at all events, that “‘ they have been.” “ ui” is 
the simple and expressive epitaph which most reasonable men would 
wish to have sculptured on their tombs. We cannot deny to these 
poetical aspirants a similar record. It would seem that we are now 
once more in the middle ages of poetry at least ; it is the period of 
decay in all things wearing the shape of verse, and it may be inte- 
resting to those who come after us, /ongo intervallo, to measure the 
steps by which we have so rapidly descended froma Byron to a 
Bell, from a Campbell to an Corkindale ! 

The said Bell has entitled his volume ‘Summer and Winter 

ours,’ because his verses were chiefly elaborated during those 
opposite seasons. A very unanswerable reason this is, as every 
body must acknowledge, and very original too, as it is probable 
that no poems, at least no such poems had ever been written before, 
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either in winter or summer. He modestly informs us, that he has 
published them ‘more as an intimation of his poetical existence, 
than as any attempt to prove himself entitled to the highest honours 
of the Muse.’ Thus Fui would be the height of his ambition, we 
thought, until we pounced upon the next sentence,—‘ If he live, he 
will put his capabilities, as a poet, to a more ambitious and arduous 
test.’ He consequently relies more _ what he will do, than 
upon what he has done; and as perchance he may do nothing, 
we are not alarmed at his menace, and in the mean time shall deal 
with his present poetical existence. We are sorry that we cannot 
find it in our heart to admire his tale of mystery, beginning,— 


‘T had an uncle once—a man 
Of three score years and three,’ 


Nor yet his Alexandrine lines on Mary, Queen of Scots. The 
verses addressed to ‘ One I love’ express, we suppose, a real pas- 
sion, and some of the illustrations and figures are not void of merit. 
The language, however, is an odd mixture of vulgarity and tinsel. 
A poet writing of the death-watch, and earnest in his desire to be 
pathetic, would hardly, we suspect, describe a coffin as ‘a black 
bor.’ When next he writes a story of chivalry, we should advise 
him not to say of his hero, after slaying his enemy, that 


‘He stretched him with one desperate blow all stiff across his path ;’ 
or teach his heroine such language as this :— 


‘ “ Now, by St. Louis! braggart base!” fair Isabel replied, 
“T tell thee in thy craven teeth that loudly thou hast lied !” ’ 


Our young ladies will be frightened, if he make such fish- 
women of his demoiselles. It is, perhaps, no new idea to represent 
the billows as ‘the squires’ of an old ship; the ‘ strange shapes of 
the deep’ as her children; and the dolphin, the whale, and the 
shark, as her particular acquaintances ; but to say that she loved 
them all, the shark and whale included, and that she even loved 
the storm which made her gallant sides creak, is a notion peculiar, 
we believe, to Henry Glassford Bell. In a poem entitled ‘ Nature,’ 
the author represents a discontented person complaining of his 
wayward fate, and obtaining no other answer to his murmurs than 
the music of the woods and streams. The composition would have 


been readable if it had not given utterance to the cry of the wretch 
in such ludicrous lines as these :— 


‘I do impeach thee, Nature ! that thou hast, 
In causeless malice, made me wo-begone !” 


. This author has also his burlesque in the Beppo style,—as for 
instance— 


‘I would write you a dozen letters, coz, 
A dozen letters a-day ; 
But I'm growing so old and stupid, coz, 
That I don’t know a thing to say.’ 
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‘1 am sure you remember the big kite, coz, 
That was higher, a foot, than me, 
For you know you let go the string one day, 
And it flew away over the sea.’ 
* * * ‘ . 


‘1 am sure you remember the pony, too, 
That we used so to kiss and hug ; 


And the pup that we thought a Newfoundland pup, 
Till it turn’d out @ black-nosed pug.’ 



































After describing these and other tender reminiscences of child- 
hood, the poet becomes satirical upon the follies of the day, and 
then sums up, in one verse, his ideas of real happiness. 


‘Good lud! is this society, coz? 

Are these the delights of life ? 

I wish, from my heart, J was buried, coz, 
Or married to some old wife, 

And living away on a far hill side, 
With a garden, a cow, and a pig, 

A happy and simple cottar, coz, 
With a Bible and Sunday wig.’ 


Were we inclined to be profane, we might be tempted to ask, 
“*Good Lord! is this your poetry, Bell ?” 


We must answer, however, that it is not always such. In fair- 
ness, we must say that there are several compositions in this volume 
of an infinitely better description ; of which the following Address 
toa Primrose may be taken as an average sample. 



























































‘ Flower! thon art not the same to me 

That thou wert long ago; 

The hue has faded from thy face, 
Or from thy heart the glow,— 

The glow of young, romantic thoughts, 
When all the world was new, 

And many a blossom round my path 
Its sweet, fresh fragrance threw ; 

Thou art not what I thought thee then, 

Nor ever wilt thou be again. 
































‘ It was a thing of wild delight, 
To find thee on the bank, 
Where all the day thy opening leaves 
The golden sunlight drank,— 
To see thee in the sister group 
That clustering grew together, 
And seemed too delicate for aught 
Save summer’s brightest weather, 
Or for the gaze of Leila’s eyes— 
Thou happiest primrose "neath the skies ! 
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‘I know not what it was that made 
My heart to love thee so ; 
For though all gentle things to me 
Were dear long, long ago, 
There was no bird upon the bough, 
No wild-flower on the lea, 
No twinkling star, no running brook, 
I loved so much as thee ; 
I watch’d thy coming every spring, 
And hail’d thee as a living thing. 


‘ And yet I look upon thee now 
Without one joyful thrill ; 
The spirit of the past is dead, 
My heart is calm and still ; 
A lovelier flower than e’er thou art 
Has faded from my sight, 
And the same chill that stole her bloom 
Brought unto me a blight, 
Tis fitting thou should’st sadder seem, 
Since Leila perish’d like a dream !’"—pp. 114—116. 


Mr. Bell deserves encouragement; he wants neither the bold- 
ness nor originality which may enable him to attempt a loltier 
flight. Let him keep his verses by him some eight or ten years 
before he publishes them, and if he spend but half that time in 
giving them a polish, they may live a while. 

We remember to have read, some years ago, a poem Called 
‘ Abassah,’ though of its merits we have at this moment not a very 
distinct perception. We thought it one of the imitations of the 
Byron school which then abounded, and we believe that it was 
very little known then or since. Such as it was, its reception 
has now induced the author again to enter the lists of fame, 
and to present us with another oriental tale, in which it is his 
a object, however, rather to pourtray character than to re- 
ate a connected story. His personages are chosen from among 


those fanatical mystics who, about the year 1090, established them- 
selves in the ranges of the Caucasus, under the name of Assassins. 
This name they derived from the word haschisch, signifying wild 
hemp, by a preparation of which these strange sectarians were 
thrown into a stupor; out of which, r a0 their initiation into the 


mysteries of the faith, it was arranged they should ‘ awaken in a gar- 
den, which was laid out, according to the Mosleman ideas of Para- 
dise, with fragrant and flowering shrubs and fruit trees from every 
climate; and pavilions of marble ornamented with gold, and 
adorned with paintings and silken furniture; streams of crystal 
watered the soil; fountains of milk and wine—or more probably 
coloured water—played in recesses ; beautiful women, obtained indif- 
ferently by purchase or violence, and trained in every elegant and 


seductive allurement, personated the Houri brides reserved for the 
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qithful, and amidst the warbling of birds and the sounds of stringed 
instruments filled the air with songs of love and languishment.’ 
Robbery and murder formed a part of their creed ; they held that 
the command of their superior justified every deed whatsoever. 

The verses in which the author has painted the beings of this 
Paradise, are — melodious and poetical in a very high 
degree ; but, as a whole, the composition wants energy and interest. 
Haleb, its chief hero, after passing through the career of crime com- 
mon to his associates, becomes in the end disposed to penitence. 
His wayward moods, his passion in enjoyment, his isgust in 
despair, afford the author the subjects of some excellent lines. 
The opening scene is beautiful. 

‘ How fair the placid hour of evening shines 
Where night is not, although the day declines ! 
And calm that moment hung o’er Kasvin’s plain, 
As Nature breathed in balmy sweets again. 

The scorching sun had sunk—and herb and flower 
With grateful odours bless’d the dewy shower. 
Dark lay her vines and orchards: not a breeze 
Broke the charm’d stillness of her cypress-trees ; 
And the lone rush of Sharood’s distant stream, 
Rose as th’ imperfect murmurs of a dream. 

The sun had sunk ; his last, retiring ray 

Slow fading, feebly flush’d the twilight’s gray ; 


Faint and more faint, from mellowing mountain-head, 


The mingling hues in dying splendours spread, 

That one fond glow that lingers, half unseen, 

On evening’s brow, and loves its deep serene. 

All, all was hush’d ;—the broad, blue vault profound, 
Bow’d to the wide horizon’s softening bound, 

As though, her fervours past, within that zone 
Nature was peace, and earth and heaven were one. 


‘ Yet was there one for whom that sacred hour 
Of raptured stillness bore no healing power. 
Though calm the scene of beauty slumber’d round, 
The mellowing light, the scarcely-whisper’d sound ;- 
That voice of solitude, whose lispings fill 
Alone the pause, and make it lovelier still : 

This darker spirit, sever'd from its kind, 

In Jone, unsharing apathy reclined, 

As though the hour when passion’s fires grow dim 
In holier musings, was not made for him. 

Few were the years whose hurried steps had wound 
Through every maze of youth’s enchanted ground : 
Wild with untutor’d thoughts, the child of dust 
In endless transport placed his eager trust ; 

All had he tried, and found them all disgust. 

The purest impulses of youth’s pure time 

Check’d in their channels, stagnate into crime ; 
And turn’d to guilt, or maddening in excess, 
Make joy, a moment,—life, one long distress. 
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‘ Long stay'd that sullen mood ; till on the breeze 

Broke the sweet sound of distant harmonies; 

Light, far, and aérial first—their stealing flight 

Half won the pensive bosom to delight ; 

And as it nearer came, the willing ear 

Rous’d to the gradual sound, and lov’d to hear. 

Nor in confusion, as each varied strain 

Rung more distinctly from th’ approaching train. 

Hark with what glee the joyous champaign rings 

Where its gay voice the laughing rebeck flings ! 

Thrills the loud clarion now,—and now ’tis mute; 

Breathes through each pause the slowly-warbling flute ; 

Moans, in low guise, the plaintive lute alone ; 

Joins the light dulcimer, its tinkling tone, 

Urging the sense, till feeling riots free, 

Borne on the fife to screaming ecstacy, 

Whose rapid murmurs float commingling by, 

Half human tones, shrill-syllabled on high. 

That proud procession pass‘d, rejoicing there, 

With streaming banners fluttering in the air; 

Bright lances, neighing steeds, rich panoply, 

Crimson, and plumes, and gold embroidery. 

Sword clash’d with shield, and clattering clubs recall 

The jocund welcome of the Istakbal ; 

Whilst brandish’d torches far their flashes flung, 

And cries; and shouts, and bursts of music rung, 

And wild in hurrying dance the wanton Almas sung.’—pp, 9—12. 

The author of the ‘‘ Siege of Constantinople ” indirectly informs 

us that his style has been formed upon that of Mr. Campbell, to 
whom he has dedicated this his first publication. Like Mr. Bell, 
he declares that, even if he should be foiled at this onset, he will 
** reset his lance, and venture another encounter.” He has divided 
his poem into three cantos: in the two first, the leading warriors 
are marshalled ; in the third, the siege and fall of Byzantium, before 
the Turkish arms, are described. But the interest of the piece 
merges in the loves of Arnold, an illegitimate son of Constantine, 
and Irene, a Greek lady of matchless beauty. The poet supposes 
the former to have rebelled against his father—to have been ba- 
nished—to have gone over to the infidels, and assumed the turban, 
and to be one of their most distinguished chieftains at the siege. 
In this situation he obtains a secret interview with his mistress, 
who had in his absence become a nun. The lovers are discovered 
by Irene’s father, who slays his daughter, sooner than allow her to 
become the victim of a person who, wearing the dress of a Moslem, 
appeared to him to be one. There is nothing very new or striking 
in this catastrophe, nor in the general conduct of the poem. The 
taste of the writer appears, however, to have been well formed ; his 
diction is chaste, and his verses possess energy, as well as propricty 
of phrase and rhythm. The opening of the third canto is perhaps 
rather too Byronian; it will serve, however, to show how Mr. 
Mitchell writes. 
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I. 
Morn opes her eye: rock, valley, mount, and stream, 
With smile of gladness, hail the welcome beam ; 
His strength renewed, to run life’s measur'd span, 
Again from slumber bounds exulting man, 
Through Heemus’ forests, bath’d in rosy glow, 
Winds the swilt hound, and twangs the hunter's bow ; 
The early monk, on Athos’ sea-bound height, 

Drops on his knees, to bless returning light; 

While far away, o’er Phrygia’s storied meads, 

His joyful flock the grateful shepherd leads, 

Weaves his blithe song by Simois’ silver tide, 
Regardless there Troy’s thousands fought and died ; 
Lays his tired length, where Ida’s laurels grow, 

Nor starts to think great Hector sleeps below. 


II. 

Fair gilds the beam, the city, and the sea ; 

From couch of heath, and dream of victory, 
Cheerly for him has fate ordained no grave, 

In clanging arms, upsprings each turban'd brave. 
Hark! o’er the plain the busy, stirring hum 

Of hosts preparing for the fight to come! 

With flying mane, and clattering hoof of speed, 
Swift to the van the Tartar spurs his steed ; 
Unnumber’d, dun as Afric’s locust cloud, 

The desert wanderers ’neath their standard crowd ; 
While rolls the drum, and winds the echoing horn, 
Where onward press the confident “ Forlorn.” 
Silent, yet dread as cloud-wombed thunder, stand 
The marshalled hosts, and wait but the command.— 


III. 

Still from the wall the Christian banner flies, 

And still the Greek the Ottomite defies. 

On foaming steed what Moslem chief appears, 
Nerv’d by war-toil, and proud in manhood's years ? 
The lofty turban, and the haughty eye, 

Betray the lord of Paynim chivalry. 

Insatiate chief! half Asia owns his reign, 

And now shall Europe stoop her to the chain : 
Nought slakes ambition’s harlot-lust for power, 
Till, like the conquer’d, conquerors worms devour. 
Slow down the lines the dreaded monarch moves, 
Scans every rank, each phalanx’ order proves, 
Inspires the faint, applauds the bold by turns, 


Till, like his own, each breast for combat burns.’—pp. 41—43. 


We have often been struck by the real beauty of most of the 
poems which have obtained prizes, on various occasions, in the two 
Universities; and as often have we asked, without receiving any 
satisfactory answer, what has become in after-life of the poetical 
talents which those compositions called forth? We have at this 
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moment in our recollection the names of a scholars who have 
produced capital verses, which have been distinguished in this 
manner, and we do not find that more than one or two of them 
have afterwards written any thing that holds a permanent place in 
our literature. Of those who win the poetical prize, many, indeed 
subsequently become members of the ecclesiactical profession, with 
which a fastidious prejudice—it is nothing more—considers frequent 
homage to the muses incompatible. Others make academical 
honours merely the stepping-stone to parliament or the law, and 
think no more of the lyre which had once seasonably responded to 
their touch. These are results greatly to be lamented. There is no 
pursuit which poetical exercises might not sweeten and exalt ; and 
where genius has succeeded, particularly that noble description of 
it now so rare, it were much to be desired that it should again and 
again be exerted. We have been led into these observations by the 
““ Ascent of Elijah,” a masterly production from the pen of the 
Rev. Richard Parkinson. It is no imitation of Campbell’s verse, 
and yet it reminds us more of the manly vigour, the classical dic- 
tion, the elevated thought, and exquisite imagery, which crown the 
“ Pleasures of Hope” with the true gifts of poetry, than any pub- 
lication that we have for a long time seen. The subject is told at 
once in the title, and is thus magnificently pictured in verses that 
well merit preservation. 


‘ Fast clos’d the shades of eve ;—the sun’s last ray 
That linger’d sadly on the verge of day, 
Cast a wild, spectral light on sulph’rous clouds 
Careering past, like giants in their shrouds! 
Yet not a breath was there to move these forms— 
Silence, dumb herald of advancing storms, 
Reign’d all around, and Expectation sate, 
With anxious eye, watching the birth of Fate ! 
Is that the moon’s unwonted glow, that breaks 
Through the dark thunder-cloud, in arrowy streaks, 
Flinging on distant heights unearthly gleams, 
And darting fiercely down, o’er woods and streams? 
Wider it spreads o’er all the eastern sky !— 
The lightning-sever’d clouds asunder fly ; 
And, ere the heart could think, in smoke and flame 
Down the bright steep, chariot and horseman came! 
At once that glowing car the seer ascends, 
At once the cope of heaven asunder rends, 
And with angelic millions girdled, rise 
Those fiery steeds, to seek their native skies. 
Elisha saw !—No touch of human fear 
Dimm’d his bright eye, or stopp’d his list’ning ear. 
With rapturous zeal he breath’d his Father’s name, 
And hail’d with holy joy that car of flame; 
He mark’d the train of heavenly light expire 
In a long vista of receding fire ; 
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He heard the seraph tones, that hymn’d on high 
Elijah’s welcome to the happy sky ! 
But where is then the Promise? where the Sign 
Of delegated power, and grace divine ? 
The heavenly splendour now fades fast away, 
Mark'd in the sky by one bright lingering ray. 
—Yet is that ray o’ershadow'd !—Something seems 
With disk opaque to blot its ruddy beams! 
Lower and lower it descends ; eee sails, 
With flickering motion, borne on evening gales, 
Rapidly on; and gently seeks the ground, 
Before Elisha’s feet, with whispering sound ! 
What tongue may speak the rapture of that hour ? 
It is! it is!—the Robe of magic power ! 
Elisha dash'd his vesture to the ground, 
And with his master’s Mantle wrapp’d him round ; 
And stood, from that day forth, before the Lord, 
His Power on earth—his Wisdom—and his Word !’—_pp. T8—20. 


This is the finest passage in the poem; but there are many 
lines among those which precede it, that indicate the possession of 
powers which, we trust, Mr. Parkinson may long continue to cul- 
tivate. 

The author of the ‘ Sketches of Genius’ has undertaken to sing 
of almost every person who has figured in metre from Solomon 
himself down to Childe Harold. This, it must be admitted, was a 
comprehensive undertaking, the mere idea of which reflects credit 


on Mr. Corkindale. We fear, however, that one stanza will satisfy 
every body as to the purity of his taste, and the delicacy of his 


phraseology. The poet varies his theme by the introduction of a 
chop-house scene. 


‘’Tis sad to dine on chop-house miseries, 
Disgust and pain are at the sound unnumbered ; 
There sit you, squeezed like cheese within a press, 
And when to hoarseness for the ‘* Times” you’ve hummed, 
Brought you betimes, all buttered and bethumbed, 
Now comes your bill, as custom has appointed ; 
But ah! your miseries linger still unsummed, 
For the sad joint your stomach has disjointed, 
And your grave neighbour has with gravy you anointed.’—p. 41. 
Me are sorry to say that Mr. Corkindale’s minor poems are no 
etter. 

Let the reader imagine a country curate seated in a cheerful room 
ll a snug cottage, the woodbine, the clematis, and monthly roses 
shedding their mingled flowers and fragrance round his window, 
ismall green patch of garden smiling before it, a brook singing 
merrily at a haat distance, which descends from a mountain, a 
charming wife teaching a blue eyed, fair haired child by her side to 
tad or draw, and he will have a fair idea of the circumstances 
under which the Rev. Mr Whitfield applied himself to the 
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poetical vocation. He evidently writes for the sake of amusement, 
to give form to the pleasant and airy nothings which float over his 
imagination. He publishes also to please himself and his family, and 
we have no desire whatever to lessen their enjoyment. Happy they, 
if they can derive delight and benefit from his lines ‘ toa Butterfly,’ 
and his heroics ‘ on a Gray Hair.’ Friendship, charity, sympathy, 
melancholy, enthusiasm, religion, have found in Mr. Whitfield a 
modest and zealous advocate, and we pray that his verses may be 
immortal. 

Depending on the favour with which her prettily printed and 
gilt-edged poem, the ‘“‘ Maid of Scio” was received,—by us at 
least, —Miss Eleanor Snowden has promoted her muse from the 
rank of a sex-decimo to an octavo! But this difference, we fear, 
is all that she has gained by her new volume; it will not extend 
her reputation much beyond the precincts of Dover. Strange to 
say we like her Epigramis better than her Epics. 


‘A frigid Ear! lolls listlessly beside 
Yon love-sick belle, who fain would be his bride ; 
Down her fair cheek as trickling tear-drops stray, 
She weeps because she’s peerless, strange to say !’ 


‘ Was ever an entanglement 
Like this ?—with such disaster fraught? 
Miss Lureall’s habit (dire event !) 
By Major Hooker’s rowels caught. 
Fie! what a falling from thy throne, 
Coquettish queen, of short-liv’d reign ; 
Thy suite of buzzing flats all flown, 
A sharper now is in thy train !’ 


‘ Why for the gaming-table should we sigh, 
When life’s a hazard, and its ends a die?’ 


‘ With scandal-mongers wasps may well compare, 
The stings of both are in the tales they bear.’ 


BEAUTY WITHOUT SENSE, 
‘ A fausse-montre, on whose fair, inanimate face 
Admiration at first we bestow ; 
Then turn with disgust from the fine, empty case, 
And most heartily wish it would go.’—pp. 165, 166. 


If we should be asked why we occasionally gather together in 
an olla podrida article, our opinions upon a number of poetical 
works, which, after all, have little merit to recommend them, our 
answer is that we deem it a part of our duty to hold the mirror up 
to the passing publications of the day, whether they be of an ex- 
cellent, or an inferior kind. Our pages will thus shew what 1s 
actually going on in all grades of intellect, and every class of com- 
position, and enable thinking minds to trace the history of our 


literature as well through its dark spots, as through those which 
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jeam with light. We have, moreover, long had a habit of reading 
wud criticising verse of every order, and that habit has now become 
a pleasant relaxation from grave ete “‘A man,” says Ad- 
jison, ‘may smoke, or drink, or take snuff, till he is unable to pass 
bis time without it; not to mention how our delight in any par- 
ticular study, art, or science, rises and improves, in proportion to 
the application which we bestow upon it. Thus what was at first 
an exercise, becomes at length an entertainment.” 


















































hat. VI.—A Selection from the Papers of the Earls of Marchmont, in 
the Possession of the Right Honorable Sir George Henry Rose, 
illustrative of Events from 1685 to 1750. In three volumes, 8vo. 
London: Murray, 1831. 


Tur title of Marchmont, by which these papers are designated, 
belonged in succession to three earls of the Scotch family of Hume, 
and as it began with the first, so did it become extinct with the 
last of these noblemen. The Karls of Marchmont respectively 
took part—more or less conspicuously, in the political transactions 
of their time, and their united history links itself with an interval in 
our annals, reaching almost from the Restoration to the time of 
George the Third, a term exceeding that which has been set forth 
in the title-page. The first Earl of the family, better known, 
perhaps, as Sir Patrick Hume, acted a distinguished part in Scot- 
land against the Stuarts. He opposed, by every means in his 
power, the succession of James the Second to the throne, and for 
his ardent and incessant hostility to that family, was rewarded by 
King William, after the revolution, with the honours of the peerage. 
He was succeeded by his son, Alexander, the second Earl, who filled 
several exalted offices both in Scotland and England, and from him 
again the title devolved to his son, Hugh, who, for several years, 
was considered one of the most accomplished debaters in the 
House of Commons. 

Such are the personages from whose papers the present selec- 
tion has been made; and, considering the situations which they 
held, and the affairs which they were called on to assist in ma- 
taging, we confess we feel disappointed that so little appears to be 
tleaned from their cabinets that is interesting or important. To 
‘it George Rose, as representing his father, the executor to whom 
these papers were confided, properly belonged the duty of exer- 
“sing a discretion in sending forth any portion of the collection 
0 the world. But with every feeling of respect and courtesy for 
that gentleman, we must say that in this accidental circumstance 
ilone, lay the whole of his qualifications for the important office of 
editor of the Marchmont Papers. In the first — the volumes may 
with strict propriety be said to be a chaos, in which neither dates, nor 
Pétsons, nor papers, are arranged according to the necessary laws 

seniority. The first volume is occupied with a diary kept by the 
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third Earl—whilst the transactions of some sixty years before, in 
the time of the first Earl, are reserved for the third volume. The 
papers of the three earls are thus presented to us inversely as the 
order of the volumes. The excuse which Sir George aileges for 
this singular arrangement is utterly insufficient—and certainly it 
could not palliate that other device of the editor for completing the 
confusion of the reader, namely, the occasional interposition of 
matter belonging to one Earl, among the series of papers which are 
exclusively connected with another. Our readers will then under- 
stand that in examining this work, in order to furnish as impartial 
an account of it as we can, we are forced into the observance of 
the editor’s scheme of connection, and we trust to their justice to 
exempt us from the penalty that is due to any sins of disorder 
which may happen to annoy them in the course of this article. 
The first volume, as we have said, is principally filled with a 
Diary of Hugh, the third Earl of Marchmont. This Diary com- 
mences in July, 1744, and is carried on at intervals of some days, 
until the end of that year; it then breaks off, and is not resumed 
until the September of 1745, when it is continued for about five 
months: it then re-commences in July, 1747, and is concluded in 
March, 1748. The periods here indicated may be said to be eras of 
very considerable importance in our political annals. It wasduring 
the first of these intervals that the causes began to develop them- 
selves which led to the ascendancy of the Pelhams, at the expense of 
the Carteret party, and finally brought about the establishment ofa 
Cabinet which, from the strong interests it comprehended, was 
nicknamed the Broad-bottom Administration. The items in this part 
of the Diary relate to minute particulars of conversations, which we 
have no doubt will serve to guide the historian on many occasions in 
determining motives and in reconciling apparent contradictions, but 
which possess little interest for general readers in these days. The 
second period is one of more attraction, as it commences with the | 
date of the announcement in London that the Pretender was ap- 
proaching Edinburgh, with a strong probability of his being able to 
occupy that city. The conduct of the Scotch lords about the 
court was very singular on this occasion. Between their political 
jealousies on the one hand, and the necessity of testifying their 
loyalty to the House of Hanover on the other, several of these 
noblemen were placed in a most whimsical state of perplexity. The 
King and his ministers shared in this embarrassment, and there !s 
every reason to believe that the progress of the Pretender would 
have been quickly stopped, if the hands of the Scotch lords had 
not been completely tied in consequence of the most foolish and 
contemptible divisions that reigned amongst them. The following 
passage will throw some light on these elements of distraction. 
We should premise that the writer, Hugh, Earl of Marchmont, 10 
common with several of his brother peers, made repeated offers of 


his services to the King, but that these services were uniformly 
rejected or evaded. 
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‘When I came from court Lord Gower came in, to whom I told, that 
the Duke of Montrose and I had been to offer our services; he said, 
he was glad we had done it, on which I told him what had passed. He 
said, that the ministers could not tell what to depend on concerning Scot- 
land, one side constantly contradicting the other. I told [him] that I 
myself out of Parliament, and all I could influence in Parliament, should 
loudly complain, that Scotland was thrown out of the King’s protection. 
He said, he did not see that; I answered that Scotland was undone in the 
dispute between two men, who should [be] viceroy of it, and the English 
ministry considered only which of these two men should be absolute lords 
of the kingdom, and thus the King had lost his crown, which he seemed 
not to value : that all this might have been prevented Jast winter, if, instead 
of holding up the Duke of Argyle to be King, and insisting on all of us 
bowing to him, they had obliged his Grace to shake hands with the rest 
of the nobility, and be content with his share; that when Lord Stair had 
at that time spoke to me of the secretary’s place, I had told him, that I 
would not accept it if offered in opposition to the Duke of Argyle, or 
without a concert with him, and that he, Lord Gower, knew we had told 
him, that we wanted no better than to act in concert with any man for 
the relief and service of our country; but we had been despised, and not 
even Sir John D could get 500/. a-year without bowing to the Duke 
of Argyle; that then the Duke was brought to do nothing, unless he 
could do every thing, and Lord Tweeddale thought he had credit enongh 
in the closet to suffer nobody to have power but himself, and, therefore, 
fom resentment to the Duke of Argyle, and to all of us who had not 
cringed to him, he had neglected the common and necessary precautions 
to defend the kingdom, as they could not have been taken without giving 
power to some of us, and he had gone about giving his opinion, that the 
regulars would beat the irregulars, which were always contemptible: thus, 
supporting an opinion of Lord Granville perhaps, or, to serve his own 
purpose, he had lost the King one of his crowns; that one saw how high 
the dispute was carried between him and the Duke of Argyle, by Mr. 
Maul’s carriage at court, and that the ministers seemed to attend to 
nothing else; that they were both to blame: but, that things being so, we 
ought however to do our best to save the constitution. He said, that was 
the great point; that he felt the situation of those who acted as ministers 
without the King’s confidence ; that they laboured on though every thing 
was up-hill work, of which he gave some instances; that if they treated 
this affair as important, Lord Stair laughed at them, and Lord Tweeddale 
gave no help at all ; that he wished they could do any good, and that ani- 
mosities ought to be laid aside. I told him, I did it so far, that if I had 
had as much enmity to Lord as he had to me, I would shake hands 
vith him now for fighting in this cause, but that I would fight only for 
liverty, and not fight that one might put on the yoke instead of another. 
He said, we ought in the first place to remove the present danger. I told 
him, I could submit as well as another, if tyranny was to be established, 
by whomever conquered ; but a slave with whole bones was not so absurd 
’ one who had got his bones broke to establish his own slavery ; bat when 
the worst happened, I could go to Holland like my grandfather ; that at 
court we were treated as little better than slaves now ; but to bring the 
ting to an issue, I desired him, as one of the ministers, to let the question 
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be asked by the ministry at Lord Tweeddale, and by any of ’em that saw 
the Duke of Argyle at him, since they were the two believed in Scots 
affairs, whether any thing could be done by the Scots nobility for saving 
the country, and for the King’s service, and that we were ready to do what. 
ever was practicable ; that then I would send for the Duke of Queensbury, 
and we would act in concert; and that, for my own part, I was ready io 
go any where, provided I should not be deserted, and defeated here above, 
in order to be laughed at for attempting what it might be made impossible 
to execute ; and that I should be assured, that the two heads of the Scots 
faction should not be, one or other of em, made tyrant over us, but would 
join with the rest to put Scotland on the same foot with England. He 
said, he did not see how that could be secured; I desired him to try 
whether any thing could be done or not. He told me in the conversation, 
that the Duke of Argyle stood ill in the King’s opinion, and Lord Tweed- 
dale very well. 
® * * * ¥ 

‘The Duke of Queensbury told me, that he had seen the Marquis of 
Tweeddale, who, with many shrugs and hints, had told him, that he did 
not see that any thing could be done by us in Scotland; that now the 
thing must be decided by the King’s army, and that commissions of 
lieutenancy would be too late. I said the answer given expressed a great 
deal of dignity to us. The Duke said that, to give him his due, he has 
expressed that our zeal was very laudable, and very well known. The 
Duke of Montrose said, that now we were vindicated, and unless, to use a 
Scots expression, we should dud ourselves in their faces, we saw we could 
do nothing; that indeed in that case they might put us upon some bad 
affair to do us an injury. I asked the Duke of Queensberry if he thought 
it now necessary to say as much to any of the English ministry; but both 
the Dukes thought we had done all that was decent for us, or necessary 
to shew our readiness, if we were thought to be of any use. 

* * * * * 

‘Lord Stair took the Duke of Montrose and me into the window at 
Kensington, having before told us he wanted to talk to us. He said, that 
the offer we had made, and to which Lord Tweeddale could give us no 
answer, had been laid before the council; that it had been there said, that 
several Lords of Scotland had offered to do any service they could, and 
that although nothing could be done so long as the rebels remained mas- 
ters of the country, yet should they march into England, Peers of Scotland, 
authorized by the King, might then raise regiments behind them, and cut 
off all communication between them and Scotland; that this had been 
thought very right, and that it was thought likewise that such as could do 
this, should be spoke to, that they might think of what people they would 
employ under them, and keep themselves ready when the case happened. 
I told Lord Stair, that as the King’s troops would decide the affair now, 
this looked to me like sending us a thief-catching, and that after what had 
passed, the taking this up, as was done, looks very like what the Duke of 
Montrose had suspected, drawing us into a scrape, that is, to send us 
away on the meeting of the Parliament, that nobody might be here whilst 
they fixed slavery on our country; and therefore I desired to know in the 
first place, what the ministers intended to do as to Scotland, and how the 
King’s speech and the addresses would speak of Scotland. Lord Stair 
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said, he knew nothing as to this last, but that the other had been ap- 
proved of in the council. 
* * « * + 

‘I told the Chancellor he would see by the papers how small a force 
had ruined my country. He said, it was indeed surprising. J said, we, 
who had long seen the causes, had expected the effect, not indeed so great, 
but enough to undo the King’s friends. He talked of news. I told him 
of the sally from the castle on the 6th, and the people's zeal, and the sup- 
posed march into England, &c.; but that the great object was to secure 
the country hereafter, and remedy what had past. He said, no doubt 
something must be done; many remedies had been spoken of; but the dif- 
ficulty was, which was proper; that the disarming the Highlands had been 
tried. I told him, no doubt it was right; but that alone would not do, 
since foreign arms could be brought in, as they had been now; but that 
the King had two-thirds of the country zealous for him on principle ; and 
that he might see from Charles the Second’s time in men, cess, and now 
in members of Parliament, the south of Tay was always computed two- 
thirds of the whole. He said, it had been proposed to arm, but that the 
Duke of Argyle had represented it as illegal without certain orders, but 
what had never been explained; and that Lord Tweeddale had said, it 
might be arming as many foes as friends. I said, as to the south it was a 
gross misrepresentation. He said, it meant only the Highlands. I said 
as to them, there were families as well known to be for the King as others 
against it, for they would always be on opposite sides, like Sweden and 
Denmark ; but all at present would soon be over; and I hoped the like 
would be prevented for the future ; that the country had been sacrificed to 
party. He said, it was clear that things must not be put on the same 
foot they had been. I told him, if we were to be transferred from one 
viceroy to another, the country would be totally undone. He said, a 
remedy must be found, but this must be over first. I said, that would 
soon be, if the King’s troops would march; but that the Parliament was 
coming on very fast; and, considering the load of reproach the country 
lay under, not the popular but the neglect of the King’s friends, no Scots- 
man could sit still in Parliament without losing all credit in his country, 
as it was impossible that the King’s speech and addresses should be silent 
on this rebellion; and at the same time I was very sensible, that whatever 
was done might soon get a twist to some party end or other, and rather 
do harm than good, unless the King’s ministers would join in the direction 


of it, with a view of settling the King’s interest in that country.’—vol. i. 
pp. 150—152. 


We shall conclude this portion of the Diary by Marchmont’s 
account of his interview with the King, in which the jealousy of 
the Scotch nobles is again so strikingly illustrated. 


‘I told him, (the King) that I desired to inform him of the state of 
Scotland; that all the South was zealous for him. He said, they were all 
Presbyterians, who had always been for his family; that Dumfries, Glasgow, 
and others were good towns, but that he could not say so much for Edin- 
burgh. I told him, he had even there at least four out of five. He said, 
there were a great many Jacobites there. I said, that in the South there 
vere not a hundred Papists, and that the people were zealous for him, and 
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all those that had property. He said, he believed so, except Lord Kilmar- 
nock. I said, he was a man of desperate fortune, whose estate would go 
to his creditors, when his person was under forfeiture; that I had an 
estate in the country where he lived, and there was none of property 
there ; and in another county, there was but one man of property, a Jaco- 
bite, against whom a warrant had been granted. He said,** Mr. H.,” but 
that he had not been taken. I said, there was not a man of ’em could 
carry out a hundred men against him in the South. He said, the southern 
parts liked the Union, and found benefit by it. I said, his Majesty knew 
that it had been made to bring the crown into his family. He said, “Yes, 
but they had felt benefit by it too.” I said, no doubt they had; that I 
could assure his Majesty, he had twenty thousand good men ready to arm 
for him in the South; and that all we desired, was to have him for our 
King. He said, he had ordered the Duke, (who was in very great Spirits, 
and extremely pleased with the civilities he received in the country) as 
soon as this was decided, to detach a body of troops to Scotland, and that 
the Scots regiments were to recruit in the south of Scotland ; but that I 
knew that London was the principal place. I said, his Majesty was the 
best judge ; that his people in Scotland desired no other ; that I had lived 
in his foreign dominions, and therefore could assure him, that he had 
nowhere better subjects than in the south of Scotland ; and who wished to 
see his interest superior, abroad and at home, and to see him respected on 
the continent as well as here; that they had nothing to do with the 
English factions. He said, “‘ You have factions amongst yourselves ; there 
are the Highlands against the Lowlands, and others; but one must do 
the best one can.” 1 said, there were no factions against him; all we 
desired, was to have him cast an eye upon us, and to have access to him. 
He said, he had never refused anybody. I said, I was far from meaning 
so, and that L had taken the liberty to trouble him, only to represent the 
state of Scotland to him. He said, he looked on the two countries as one 
united, and would equally regard them both ; that Scotland had always 
been well affected ; but indeed the last elections had not gone as he desired ; 
bat, he hoped, it would not be so any more. I said, that the elections had 
never gone against him; that indeed if any subject would act without 
regard to his interest, and pretend to set himself up, it would create dith- 
culties ; but that all we desired to know was, his Majesty's own opinion. 
He said, he never would let any subject set himself between him and his 
people. I said, that was all we desired; we wanted to behave like good 
subjects, and have none between him and us. He repeated, he had never 
refused any. I told him, I am sure I ought not to think so, since he had 
shewed but too much goodness in hearing me so long; that it was the 
first time 1 had ever had the honour to speak to him; and I desired he 
would be assured, that he had not a subject more affectionate to his cause 
than I was; that I wished the method proposed now, to arm in Scotland, 
might answer. He said, “ What would you have me do? they have offered 
it; they have offered it.” I said, I wished it success; but could have 
wished in this, and in ours, that his Majesty, who understood these matters 
better than any in his council, had formed the plan. He said, the House 
of Commons would not consent, as I saw by the last. I said, I believed 
many voted then, because they thought he did not approve of it. He said, 
“I did not approve of it at first. But these lords having shewed so much 
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zeal, my ministers thought it was proper; and when I did approve of it, 
it should not have been obstructed.” He said, great zeal had been shewed 
every where ; and when this was over, some scheme must be thought of to 
prevent it for the future. I said, the south of Scotland would be glad to 
concur in any his Majesty judged himself to be proper. He said, his minis- 
ters would propose something to secure the south of Scotland for the future. 
| said, whatever service in that, or any thing else I could do for his family, 
| should always be ready todo. I begged leave to assure him, he should 
always find me a faithful subject; and if he ever did me the honour to 
speak to me again, he should always tind me a man of truth. When the 
King mentioned the Duke, he said, he had some regiments together, with 
which he was sure he would give a good account of the rebels. I told 
the King, I hoped so; and did not doubt it; that they were a pack of 
robbers from the head of Argyleshire; that his Majesty knew well enough 
from what country they came. He said, “‘ yes ;” “ they were the Camerons, 
the Stewarts of Appen, and the Athole men.” ’—vol. i. pp. 162—165. 


The remainder of this Diary may be dismissed without requiring 
from the reader any great sacrifice of curiosity. The chief matters 
alluded to in it are the resignation of the Pelham administration, 
and its restoration in ¢hree days ; the retirement of Lord Chesterfield 
from the office of Secretary of State, and the accession to it of the 
Duke of Bedford. 

The author of this Diary received numerous letters from persons 
whose names have been made familiar to us by their genius or 
other extraordinary qualifications. From these epistles some excel- 
lent specimens, by Lord Bolingbroke, are selected. The date of 
the first letter from that nobleman is not given, but it appears, 
from the context, to have been written when he was in exile, and 
when that animosity, which never was subdued, against Walpole, 
seemed to have attained its utmost exasperation. The reader will 


not fail to be struck with the fine tone of philosophy which pervades 
the following passages. 


‘Strong and sudden emotions, the surprises of a good heart, would be 
considered in the school of Zeno among the pretenders to apathy. High 
notions of virtue, and an avowed detestation of knaves, would be censured 
in the school of Aristippus: be ashamed of neither. My Lord, to form a 
great and good character, it is not enough to have a mind fraught with 
knowledge, and to possess all the talents necessary to employ this know- 
ledge with effect; the heart must be touched with esteem and contempt, 
with love and hatred, and with a zeal in the cause of truth and virtue, that 
excludes all indifference, and much more, all servile compliances. 

‘Let the object of our conduct be determined by knowledge, by ex- 
perience, and by reflection; let prudence regulate the measures of it, but 
let the sentiments of the heart animate the whole. I saw and I felt with 
great pleasure, that they animated your's, in an age and country where 
the fewest symptoms of them appear, and where the utmost want of them 
exists. Your fire revived the dying embers of mine, fanned them with hope, 
and kindled them anew. I returned to my hermitage not only with a con- 
cern for my country, which will accompany me everywhere, but with a 
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mind bent on endeavours to be of some public utility even there. Cooler 
reflection, fresher and repeated information, shew me but too plainly, that 
Ican be of none. I can employ nothing but my pen; and if that was 
what your partiality to me makes you think it is, how could I flatter my- 
self enough to hope to do any real services by it? Writing and speaking 
are of use to prepare, to accompany, and to support actions: but they 
become impertinent when they go alone, and the whole scheme begins, 


continues, and ends in them. I have seen them often employed within 

a few years to raise a spirit; and the spirits as often remain unimproved to 

any good purpose. 
* 


* * * * 


‘ All that remains for me to do, and, | fear, almost all that remains for 
you, is to lament the fate of our country. A state is equally desperate 
when there are no remedies to be found, that are equal to the distempers 
of it, and when there are such to be found, but neither hands to administer 
thei, nor perhaps strength of constitution sufficient to bear them. In one 
of these cases, I am sure we are; we are perhaps in both. Plato com- 
plained, that he lived in the dotage of the Athenian commonwealth, and 
gave that reason for speaking and writing what he thought of the govern- 
ment of his country, and for taking no further part in it. If our citizens 
will be persuaded, let us persuade them, said the philosopher ; if they will 
not, we neither can, nor ought to force them. Are we not in the dotage 
of our commonwealth, my Lord? Are we not in the second infancy, when 
rattles and hobby-horses take up all our attention, and we truck for play- 
things our most essential interests? In a first infancy there is hope of 
amendment, the puerile habits wear off, and those of manhood succeed ; 
reason grows stronger, and admits of daily improvement. We observe, we 
reflect, we hear, we persuade ourselves, or we are persuaded by others; 
but in a second infancy, what hope remains? Reason grows weaker; the 
passions, the baser passions, the inferior sentiments of the heart, avarice, 
envy, self-conceit, and obstinacy, grow stronger; and the habits we have 
then accompany us to the grave.’—vol. ii. pp. 177—183. 


The following extract is from a letter dated October 15, 1739 :— 


‘ It may seem strange to those who consider the thing abstractedly from 
certain circumstances, that a single minister should dare to set up his 
judgment, dictated by ignorance, humour, and private interest, against the 
judgment of a whole nation, founded in the plainest principles of policy, 
and fortified by the whole tenour of treaties; but this will appear no 
longer strange, when it is considered, that corruption and imbecility have 
conspired to leave this great national interest in the hands of the same 
man who has neglected or betrayed it for eighteen years together; that 
he, who has given it up, is entrusted to recover it; and that he has a pros- 
pect greater than ever opened to him of pursuing the ruin of his country 
with impunity, since he is suffered to arm against his country under pre- 
tence of arming against Spain. This meaning is plain. If you yield to 
him, if he saves Spain from the necessity of a retractation, and obliges you 
to retract by your future conduct that which you held wken you made the 
secession, his yoke is imposed on you in the present case, and cannot be 
skaken off in any other. If you continue firm in asserting the interest of 
your country and your own honour, he has 30,000 men to back him, and 
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the name of a King and a Parliament to varnish over his iniquitous cause 
whenever he sees proper to commit any acts of violence. My mind has 
long foreboded such cruel extremities as these ; and every friend I have 
knows how often I have expressed my fears, several years ago, that parlia- 
mentary opposition would not succeed for want of steadiness and vigor; 
that corruption would give the minister an entire advantage over you in the 
constitutional forms ; and that then the sole effect of having opposed him 
would be to frighten him so far, as to make him provide and employ far- 
ther and extra-constitutional means of supporting himself. 1 apprehend 
that this is come to pass, and that the vassalage of Great Britain, under 
the dominion of Walpole, is very near completed. I have cast my mite 
into the treasury of liberty. I have done all I could do to prevent this 
fatal issue of things, and disarmed by my country have combated for her. 
| would do so still, if it was still in my power; but it is not so; | wish it 
may be still in your’s; this I am sure of, that nothing can make it so but 
atemper of mind prepared for all events, and a film resolution to serve 
the public at every private expence whatsoever, at that of fortune, or that 
of life. False notions, or rather false pretences of moderation, have 
brought this ruin on you. Measures have been simply or wickedly kept 
with a man, who has never kept any it was useful or safe for him to 
break ; and thus, for fear of disturbing the government, the constitution is 
exposed to a double invasion, by parliamentary corruption, and by a 
military force. You are now in a conjuncture wherein nothing less than 
a spice of honest enthusiasm can repair what indolent trifling habits, want 
of application, and want of vigour have almost destroyed. Shall I make 
any excuse for saying so much, when I thought of saying so little, and 
upon a subject on which I can say nothing new? No, my lord, not to 
you; you will read in the same spirit in which I write ; and if the fulness 
of my heart overflows to you, the fulness of your’s will overflow to me.’-— 
vol. ii. pp. 197—199. 


We collect some fine reflections from other of the same noble 
writer’s epistles. 


‘How impertinent is it to combat grief with syllogism! and low little 
need has that mind of consolation, which can find it in philosophical lec- 
tures! but your grief and mine are nourished and strengthened by every 
reasonable reflection. We lament our own loss, but we lament that of our 
country too. What regret can be too great for the loss of a friend, whom 
we should have regretted even if he had been ourenemy? You see, my 
dear Lord, that neither my philosophy, nor the habit of receiving mis- 
fortunes, as you call it, makes me resist, or attempt to resist, the affliction 
lam under. I wish you was here, with all my soul; but if you was, my 
example would teach you nothing more than what you know and 
practise already, to give such demonstrations alone of the greatest grief as 
are manly, none that are womanish; such appearances as are compatible 
with the utmost strength of mind, none that are tokens of its impotency, to 
use a classical word. Whether the Supreme Being governs the moral 
and physical worlds by general laws, as I find most reason to believe, for 
this is matter of opinion only, or by particular providences, resignation to 
his government is our duty most certainly ; and wherever we are concerned 
as individuals—I mean, wherever the accidents of life or that of death 
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fall on us alone, I think, we should practise, -as far as the frailty of our 
nature permits, the lesson contained in the hymn of Cleanthes; we should 
follow cheerfully, what we must follow necessarily, the order and dispo- 
sition of Providence; but in all cases we should follow it without mur- 
muring ; and this may be done by him who feels his loss, and who even 
indulges his grief the most. Your reflections on all that theological cant 
which is employed on great and national events, nay on minute private 
family events, when the use of them or these serves the turn of the doctor, 
are just. The honest country parson will advance, that Wyndham’s death 
in this critical conjuncture is a stroke of that scourge of God, which is 
lifted up to punish a corrupt and profligate people. He will see the hand 
of God in it; so will a bishop too, if he waits for a translation; but then 
he will add this to a long catalogue of other providences, by which 
the Supreme Being has conducted Robin and Horace Walpole into abso- 
lute power, and maintained them in it. All this, my Lord, is blasphemous, 
and not to be heard without horror by every man who has thought himself 
into religion. 

* * e ” 4 


‘ The affairs of the world will hurry on in a multitude of various com- 
binations; and different men will be differently affected by them ; they 
will constitute the good fortune of some, and the ill fortune of others. 
This it is not in our power to prevent; but there is another manner, an 
inward, as well as an outward manner of being affected by them; and 
this may be in our power, if we please. Misfortune will be misfortune, 
and pain will be pain, though the bully in philosophy refuse to call either 
by its proper name; but both may be rendered tolerable; and I advance 
no paradox in saying, that a man may be happy in the midst of misfortune, 
as he may be miserable in the midst of good fortune. As to the means 
by which this may be brought about, I will only say, that they seem to 
me to depend on an early and constant attention of the mind to appreciate 
things according to their real value, and not according to that imaginary 
value, which public custom or private passion has set on them ; but [ stop 
at the very entrance into this large field of reflection, where your Lordship 
can expatiate without any help of mine; and, to change the figure, I do not 
pretend to put arms into your hands; I only mean to remind you of em- 
ploying those you have.’—vol. ii. pp. 256, 257. 


A few letters are given in the second volume from Pope. They 
are full of those elaborate and affected turns of thought for which 
the epistolary remains of that great poet are so remarkable. The fol- 
lowing spirited passage, in one of his letters, and the anecdote 
which is appended to it, will be read with interest. 


‘Other ambition I never had, than to be tolerably thought of by those 
I esteemed; and this has been gratified beyond my proudest hopes. | 
hate no human creature; and the moment any can repent or reform, I 
love them sincerely. Public calamities touch me; but when I read of past 
times, I am somewhat comforted as to the present, upon the comparison ; 
and, at the worst, | thank God that I do not yet live under a tyranny noran 
inquisition; that I have thus long enjoyed independency, freedom of b« ody 
and mind; have told the world my opinions, even ov the highest subyects, 
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and of the greatest men, pretty freely ;* that good men have not been 
ashamed of me; and that my works have not died before me (which is the 
case of most authors); and, if they die soon after, I shall probably not know 
it, or certainly not be concerned at it in the next world.’—vol. ii. p. 260. 


The most remarkable part of the correspondence is, in our 
opinion, that of the Duchess of Marlborough. With some strange 
peculiarities, she gives evidence, in every line of her letters, of 
the possession of a strong mind. In justifying her intention of 
retiring from London to the solitude of a country life, she says, 


‘ As I am of the simpler sex, and fourscore, I am sure, I have nothing, 
that can tempt me to change my inclination, since I can be of no use to 
anybody; and though I know some that are very agreeable to converse 
with, the uncertainty of seeing them, from their own natural calls and my ill 
health, makes me choose to live as I do, till something unavoidable forces 
me to Marlborough House, where I cannot avoid many troubles, which 
very much overbalances the very few that I can hope to converse with. I 
am glad you (Earl of Marchmont) had any success in the House of Lords; 
and as you are a very young man, it may naturally make you hope, that 
things may happen to grow better; but if they do not, it is certainly right 
to do all in one’s power, that can contribute to it; but for my own part, I 
think, if we could get the better of the tyrants and fools, that have so near 
brought this country to ruin, as history gives an account of the thirty 
tyrants, those, that are honest, would not be the better for it; at least it 
appears so to me by all that has been done by the changes in the last 
scheme, when the patriots joined with the court. Much the greatest part 
of England are ignorant and poor; and it must be equal to them who 
governs. Those that have fortunes worth preserving are such knaves and 
fools, that to get more they have shewn they will hazard the losing of all; 
however, I think every man that struggles to oppose what is against both 
reason and the laws, deserves to be esteemed and praised as highly as even 
Mr. Pope could do it. 

‘I think myself much obliged both to your Lordship and to him 
for having the least thought of coming to see me ; but at this time, as the 
gout, when people are old, does not fix in any one part, which, though 
very painful, it ends in giving you ease, mine is almost always upon me, 
in some part or other, and gives me a great deal of uneasiness, so much 
that I cannot have any pleasure in conversation ; and besides my family is 





*« An instance of inconvenience arising to Pope from this free expression 
of his thoughts was mentioned by Lord Marchmont. He was dining with 
Pope and a large company at a villa of Lord Bathurst, near London, 
Whilst they were sitting after dinner, a servant coming in whispered 
something to Pope, which disconcerted him so visibly, that Lord Bathurst 
inquired of the man, what he had said, and was told, that a young gentle- 
man with a sword had desired him to inform Mr. Pope, that he was 
Waiting for him in an adjacent lane, and that his name was Dennis. 
Lord Bathurst learning this communication from the son of Pope's old 
antagonist, who purposed thus to avenge his father’s wrongs, immediately 
left the room, and, taking hat and sword, proceeded to expostulate with 
the poet's foeman, which he did with such success as to relieve him from 
this cause of apprehension.” 
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now in a good deal of disorder by having sick servants; but I think, I am 
in no present danger of death; and when it does come, I hope | shall 
bear it patiently, though I own I am not arrived at so much philosoph 
as not to think torturing pain an evil; that is the only thing that I now 
dread, for death is unavoidable! and I cannot find that anybody has yet 
demonstrated whether it is a good thing, or a bad one. Pray do not 
think me wicked in saying this; and if you talk to Mr. Pope of me, endea- 
vour to keep him my friend, for I do firmly believe in the immortality of 
the soul, as much as he does, though I am not learned enough to have 
_ found out what it is; but as I am sure there must be some Great Power 

that formed this world, that Power will distinguish with rewards and pu- 
nishments, otherwise the wicked would be happier than the good, the first 
of which generally gratify all their passions, and those that are most worthy 
are generally ill-treated, and most unhappy.’—vol. ii. pp. 265—267. 


The following is very comical :— 


‘ I find you are as ignorant what the soul is as I am. But though none 
of my philosophers demonstrate plainly that, I do think, there must be 
rewards and punishments after this life; and 1 have read lately some of 
my dear friends the philosophers, that there was an opinion, that the soul 
never died: that it went into some other man or beast. And that seems, 
in my way of thinking, to be on the side of the argument for the immor- 
tality of the soul; and though the philosophers prove nothing to my un- 
derstanding certain, yet I have a great mind to believe, that kings’ and 
first ministers’ souls, when they die, go into chimney-sweepers. And their 
punishment is, that they remember they were great monarchs, were com- 
plimented by the parliament upon their great abilities, and thanked for the 
great honor they did nations in accepting of the crown, at the same time 
that they endeavored to starve them, and were not capable of doing them 
the least service, though they gave him all the money in the nation. This, 
I think, would be some punishment, though not so much as they deserve, 
supposing the great persons they had been, and the condition they were 
reduced to. What gave me this thought of a chimney-sweeper was an 
accident. My servants, that are very careful of me, were fearful that, 
having a fire night and day four months together in my chamber, thought 
I might be frightened, when I could not rise out of my bed, if the chimney 
was on fire, and persuaded me to have it swept, which I consented to; 
and one of the chimney-sweepers was a little boy, a most miserable crea- 
ture, without shoes, stockings, breeches, or shirt. When it was over, I 
sent a servant of mine to Windsor with him, to equip this poor creature 
with what he wanted, which cost very little, not being so well dressed as 
the last Privy Seal. And as I could not be sure the souls of these chim- 
ney-sweepers had come from great men, I could not repent of their being 
so much overpaid, as they were.’—vol. ii. pp. 270—272. 


The motive of the Duchess’s significant allusions to Mr. Pope 
appears to be a desire, on her part, to conciliate the poet, who had, 
in his character of Atossa, promised to confer on her a sort of 
immortality which she did not covet. But though she worked 
hard to influence Pope to sink the portrait which, with such ma- 
lignant fidelity, he had prepared of the Duchess, she was unsuc- 
cessful, and she lives to this day in the unfading lineaments In which 
wit and fancy have painted her. 
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The third volume, containing the papers of the senior Earl of 
Marchmont, afford but little that is calculated to interest the 
general reader. From a portion of the correspondence, however, 
we gain an insight into much of the secret machinery by which 
the Union with Scotland was effected. We are justified, from 
what we read here, in suspecting that the jealousy and discontent 
excited in Scotland against England, which raged in such excess 
during the reign of William, were the result of a deep laid scheme, 
concocted by English statesmen and Scotch peers, to extinguish 
the national independence of the former kingdom. With reference 


to this point we quote the following brief letter, and its accom- 
panying note. 


‘ Patrick, Earl of Marchmont, to the Earl of Tullibardin, 

*‘ Edinburgh, Jan. 9th, 1698, 

‘] remember in my letter to the King of the 23d December, I said, 1 

never wished more to be near his Majesty than now. 1 wish your Lord- 

ship to explain this. The cause of the expression was, that I perceived 

such a ferment in the minds of many, occasioned by the motions of the 

English* in crossing the projects of trade of this nation; there seems to 

be such an humour of resentment, as, I protest, may make one fear dan- 
gerous consequences. —vol. iii. pp. 148. 


Though we do not find many of the letters in this volume worthy 
of being transcribed, as affording matter of an attractive nature, 
yet to the historian they will furnish some most important expla- 
nations and details, which will enable him to establish the truth 


respecting various questions, more completely than he has yet had 
the opportunity of doing. We should like to see more of this 





* The English East India and African Companies had put a stop to the 
subscriptions, which the Scottish African and West India Company was 
obtaining in England. This is the first trace in these papers of that fer- 
ment, which produced important and a unfortunate national effects, 
and a resentment in Scotland against England, of which King William's 
and Queen Anne’s reigns afforded multiplied proofs. It is extremely 
probable, however, that as the union with Ireland was the fruit of a rebel- 
lion in that kingdom, so would not the union between England and Scot- 
land have been effected, but for the exasperation against England grafted 
on Jacobitism, which grew amongst the Scots to such extent and height, 
that their leading men saw, that nothing but such an incorporation of the 
two nations could save the island from a fearful convulsion, of which the 
elects at home and abroad would have been incalculable. But this 
matter had its beginning in 1695, when the English Lords and Commons 
addressed a complaint to King William respecting a Scots Act of Parlia- 
ment for creating a Company to trade to Africa and the East Indies with 
privileges, which, it was apprehended, must ruin the English East India 
trade. This act was disowned by King William. The Scots Company, 
though designated as ‘ African,’ did nothing to justify that name, but 


made arrangements with much secrecy to settle a colony at Darien on the 
Spanish Main. 
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Marchmont collection given to the public, provided that a better 
principle of selection than is to be found in the present work, shall 
govern the future editor. 








Arr. VII.—A Narrative of a Visit to the Court of Sinde ; a Sketch of 
the History of Cutch, §¢ By James Burnes, Surgeon to the Resi- 
dency at Bhooj. | vol. 8vo. Bombay; printed, by permission of 
Government, for the perusal of the Author's Friends. Summachar 
Press, 1829. Edinburgh: re-printed by John Stark, 1831. 


Tue author of this volume, Mr. Burnes, was employed in the 
year, 1827, 1828, as surgeon to the British Residency at Bhooj, 
the capital of the province of Cutch, in India. Intimately connected 
with the British government in the East, Cutch is separated from 
the more northern province of Sinde only by a river. But the in- 
significance of the boundary by no means represents the difference 
in the political relation of the two provinces, and Sinde has always 
manifested a dislike of British interference. It has indeed been 
almost a sealed country against British intrusion ; and were it not 
for the accident which brought Mr. Bumes to its capital, we 
should in all probability, for a long time to come, remain in utter 
ignorance of the many curious particulars concerning its people 
and government, which are afforded to us in this ably-written and 
interesting work. 

So long and so uniformly had the ameers, or chieftains of Sinde, 
manifested an aversion to British connection, that when a mes- 
sage was brought to the Residency at Bhooj requesting the 
medical attendance of Mr. Burnes, on Meer Mourad Ali, one of 
the chieftains at Hyderabad, the servants of the company received 
the communication with the greatest doubt, suspecting that some 
hostile object was concealed by this device. Mr. Burnes, however, 
merged all considerations of a personal nature in his curiosity to 
visit Sinde, and in a few days after the invitation, was actually on 
his way to Hyderabad. The negociation with him had been con- 
ducted at Bhooj, by means of the agent of Sinde, who resided in 
that city, and who accompanied the surgeon on his excursion. 
Having crossed the boundary river, Mr. B. disembarked with his 
suite at Kotree, the landing place in Sinde. It is situated a little 
higher up than lat. 235° N., and in long. E. from Greenwich 69°. 
From this point Mr. Burnes had to proceed due northward to 
Hyderabad. The country he describes as nearly a perfect desert. 
In this part of the province and all along the delta of the far- 
famed Indus, the mouths of which open into the sea on the south- 
western coast, are reared the most celebrated camels of Asia. They 
are the only means of conveyance known to the inhabitants, and 
they derive their singular powers of endurance from their being 
brought up on a very scanty supply of fresh water, owing to the 
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nature of the country. The inhabitants live in low huts built of 
cay and covered with thatch, and they seem to exist in a state of 
the most wretched dependence on the owner of the village. At 
Ruree,a town on his road, Mr. Burnes was met by some Khans, 


who had been despatched by the ameers for the purpose of con- 
jucting him to the capital. He says 


‘They received me with great courtesy, each embracing me in a cere- 
monious manner, and after a profusion of civilities on their part, entered 
wto a long complimentary message from the ameers, who, they assured 
ne, were highly gratified by my visit. They brought orders from Hyder- 
abad that neither I nor my retinue should be permitted to pay for any 
wupplies on the route; and although I was of course unwilling to accept, 
and remonstrated strongly against, such an expensive mark of kindness 
i above a hundred persons, | was forced to comply, in order to avoid 
viving offence. Fifty camels were in attendance, by command of the 
ameers, Who had given positive directions that none of my followers 
should be allowed to walk. The Khans even considered seriously how 
ny palanquin bearers could be mounted ; and although this was imprac- 
ticable, | was obliged to consent that the sipahis of the guard, and all 
uthers, should proceed on camels. The supplies were of an expensive 
description; nothing, in fact, seemed to be spared that could add to my 
comfort, or that of my attendants; and sugar, sweetmeats, and opium, 
vere daily issued in great profusion.’—p. 37. 


As the cavalcade approached Hyderabad, it was met by fresh 


deputations, each composed of officers still higher in rank than the 
ust,—these demonstrations being all meant as compliments to the 
‘ranger on whose scientific skill the hopes of a considerable com- 
munity now depended. After a fatiguing arsine calamities 
ofwhich were aggravated by the heat of the day, Mr. Burnes arri- 
ved at Hyderabad, at the outskirts of which he was met by a con- 
course Of not less than twelve thousand persons. From their 
mportunate curiosity he was at length compelled to escape by 
tetaking himself to his covered palanquin, under the protection of 
vhich he was enabled to reach the residence of the ameers in 
safety. The sequel we must give in the author’s own language. 


‘After passing through some narrow streets, which were inhabited only 
wthe immediate retainers of the court, 1 found myself, unexpectedly, 
imong a crowd of well-dressed Sindians, in a large open area, the walls 
if which, on either side, were fancifully decorated with paintings, and the 
sound covered with variegated carpets. At one end appeared three large 
uched doors with curtains of green baize, towards ove of which | was led 
the vizier and another officer; and before I could collect myself from 
te suddenness of the transition, my boots were taken off, and I stood in 
ite presence of the ameers. 

‘The coup d’eil was splendid. I had an opportunity of seeing the 
‘hole veigning family at a glance, and I have certainly never witnessed 
ity spectacle which was more gratifying, or approached nearer to the fan- 
“es we indulge in childhood, of eastern grandeur. The group formed a 
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semicircle of elegantly attired figures, at the end of a lofty hall spread with 
Persian carpeting. In the centre were seated the two principal ameers 
on their musnud, a slightly elevated cushion of French white satin, beay- 
tifully worked with flowers of silk and gold, the corners of which were se. 
cured by four massive and highly-chased golden ornaments, resembline 
pine-apples, and, together with a large velvet pillow behind, covered with 
rich embroidery, presenting a very grand appearance. On each side, their 
Highnesses were supported by the members of their family, consisting of 
their nephews, Meer Sobdar and Mahommed, and the sons of Mourad 
Ali, Meers Noor Mahommed, and Nusseer Khan. Farther off sat their 
more distant relations, among whom were Meer Mahmood, their uncle 
and his sons, Ahmed Khan, and Juhan Khan. Behind stood a crowd of 
well-dressed attendants, sword and shield bearers to the different princes. 

‘To an European, and one accustomed to form his notions of native 
ceremony by a much humbler standard, it was particularly gratifying to 
observe the taste displayed in dress, and the attention to cleanliness, in the 
scene before me. There was no gaudy show of tinsel or scarlet; none of 
that mixture of gorgeousness and dirt to be seen at the courts of most Hin- 
doo princes, but, on the contrary, a degree of simple and becoming ele- 
gance, far surpassing any thing of the kind it had ever been my fortune to 
behold. The ameers and their attendants were habited nearly alike, in 
angricas or tunics of fine white muslin, neatly prepared and plaited so as 
to resemble dimity, with cummerbunds or sashes of silk and gold, wide 
Turkish trowsers of silk, tied at the ankle, chiefly dark blue, and the Sin- 
dian caps I have already described, made of gold brocade, or embroidered 
velvet. A pair of cashmere shawls of great beauty, generally white, thrown 
negligently over the arm, and a Persian dagger at the girdle, richly orna- 
mented with diamonds, or precious stones, completed the dress and deco- 
ration of each of the princes. 

‘ Viewing the family generally, I could not but admire their manners 
and deportment, and acknowledge that, in appearance at least, they seemed 
worthy of the elevation they had gained. The younger princes, indeed, 
had an air of dignity and good breeding seldom to be met with, either in 
the European or native character. The principal ameers were the least 
respectable of the party in point of looks; probably from having had less 
advantages, and more exposure to hardships in early life. They are in 
reality older, but did not appear above the age of fifty, from the very care- 
ful manner in which their beards and hair are stained. With one excep- 
tion, there is little family likeness between them and the younger chiefs, 
who have inherited from their mothers fair complexions, jet black hair, 
with long eyelashes and eyebrows. Meer Nusseer Khan struck me at 
once as a particularly handsome man. 

‘ The general style of the Sinde court could not fail to excite my admi- 
ration, as much as the appearance of the ameers. All the officers in atten- 
dance, judging from their dress and manners, seemed to be of superior 
rank. There was no crowding for places; the rabble had been.shut en- 
tirely out of doors; and there was a degree of stillness and solemnity 
throughout the whole, and an order and decorum in the demeanour of each 
individual, which, together with the brilliant display I have mentioned, 
impressed me with a feeling of awe and respect, I could not have antici-§ 
pated. It is scarcely necessary, after what I have described, to say that 
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their Highnesses received me in a state durbar. The native agent who had 
accompanied the two last embassies from our government was present, 
and assured me that the arrangements on this occasion, and the nature of 
my reception were very different, indeed far superior to any ceremonial he 
had seen during a residence of twenty years in Sinde. 

‘As my boots had been taken off at the door, I determined not to unco- 
ver MY head, and accordingly walked up the centre of the hall with my 
haton. The whole family immediately saluted me, and I was requested to 
take my seat in front of the chief ameers, and partly on their musnud. A 
conversation was at once commenced in the Persian language, and | was 
asked fifty questions in a breath; Are you well? Are you happy? Are 
you pleased? Have you been treated well? &c. In answer to these 
civilities, I replied in the best manner I could; that, from the moment | 
had entered Sinde, I had experienced nothing but kiudness and respect, 
and that | was thankful to them for the marked attentions I had received. 
Meer Kurm Ali observed that I was a guest who had come by invitation ; 
that every thing they had was at my disposal; that they had appointed 
their chief minister, my mihmander or entertainer, who had their orders to 
comply with my wishes in every respect; and that, at a short distance 
from the town, a garden had been prepared for my reception, which I 


might either occupy as I chose, or take up my residence with themselves 
within the fortress of Hyderabad.’—pp. 43—49, 


A momentary prejudice seemed to have been entertained against 
Mr. Burnes on account of his youth, with which wisdom a skill 
appeared, in the judgment of his new acquaintances, to be wholl 
ireconcileable. However, his professional merits were finally put 
to the test, as will be seen by the following extract. 

‘After having sat about an hour, all strangers were ordered to withdraw, 
and the subject of Mourad Ali's illness was introduced. From his general 
appearance I could scarcely have conceived that he was labouring under 
any disease, however trivial; and on examination I was gratified to find, 
that, instead of an immediately dangerous disorder, as I had anticipated, 
the case was one which, with proper care and attention, might be relieved, 
if not perfectly cured. The whole family expressed great satiefaction 
when I announced this circumstance to them, and expressed my belief 
that his Highness would be restored to health without a surgical operation, 
ofwhich they seemed to entertain great apprehensions. Towards the end 
of the interview, when the reserve on both sides had worn off, and I found 
| was to be met with confidence and civility, I considered it my duty to take 
every becoming means in my power to conciliate them by my manners and 
conversation. In this I had reason to believe I succeeded; for at my 
departure from their presence, both the chief ameers assured me they had 
never before met with an European with whom they had been so much 
pleased.’—p. 50. 

The place which was allotted to Mr. Burnes and his pore still 
lurther manifests the extraordinary degree of respect in which he 
was held by the authorities. An extensive walled garden outside 
the town, was cleared of its trees and products in a short time, and 
tents, of which that for Mr. Burnes himself was the largest, were 
pitched over the space, ornamented in a costly manner, and pro- 
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vided with couches, cushions, carpets, and every article that was 
deemed a luxury of upholstery in the country. Scarcely had our 
visitor recovered from the agreeable shock which this brilliant recep- 
tion produced, when his meditations were suddenly broken in upon 
by an interruption of another kind. Attendants poured into his 
tent laden with large trays of provisions. He says, 


‘ One of these was placed at my feet, and contained about a dozen silver 
dishes filled with prepared viands of different descriptions, all ornamented 
with gold leaf, for my own breakfast. The others held “ baked meats” 
also, for the Mahommedans among my servants, and were accompanied 
by a profusion of fruit, sweetmeats, and articles of food for the Hindoos 
who were with me. The same ceremony was repeated in the evening; 
and it was only when I positively declared that I could make no use of 
what was so liberally supplied, that the practice was in part disconti- 
nued.’—pp. 51, 52. 


Very fortunately for Mr, Burnes, he succeeded in answering the 
most sanguine expectations that were entertained of his medical 
prowess. His treatment, however, in the beginning involved a con- 
dition with respect to the prescriber, the adoption of which in more 
civilized countries, we really believe, would lead to very salutary 
results. We give the account of the success of the treatment and 
the influence of that success on the minds of the ameers. 


‘No time was of course Jost in at once entering on the cure ; but I en- 
countered some difficulty at first in overcoming the habitual distrust of the 
ameers to try medicine from the hands of a stranger, and suffered not a 
little inconvenience personally, from being obliged to go shares withmy 
patient in my own prescriptions, according to the Beloche rule, which re- 
quires the physician to swallow one pill before he administers another. 
Mourad Ali positively refused to take any remedy without this previous 
ceremony ; and as my complaisance could not bring me to inflict on my- 
self the nauseous dose more than twice, an unfortunate attendant was 
selected as the subject of experiment, and underwent, without mercy or 
necessity, such a course of continued sweating and purgation, as must 
have left on his mind and body any thing but a favourable impression of 
the European mode of practising physic. Latterly, when I became more 
intimate with the ameers, the custom was dispensed with ; though they took 
care to intimate to me that their doing so was the highest compliment they 
could have paid me; and even made so much of the matter, as to desire 
their envoy to bring it to the notice of the Governor of Bombay, as an 
extraordinary proof of their confidence and friendship for the British. — 

‘ By a rigid attention to diet and constitutional treatment, together with 
the application of the most simple dressings to the disease itself, all dan- 
gerous symptoms disappeared by the 20th of November, that is, ten days 
after my arrival at Hyderabad. I will confess that I was myself taken by 
surprise ; and it is hardly possible to describe the gratification and gratt- 
tude of the ameers when I announced to Mourad Ali the propriety of his 
resuming with moderation his usual pursuits. The illness of one confines 
the whole family ; and none of them, therefore, had breathed fresh ait 
outside the fortress for many months. Preparations were immediately made 
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for a hunting excursion, to which they all proceeded, and I was also in- 
yited. The ameer suffered no inconvenience for some weeks from his dis- 
order; while a dread of the consequences prevented his neglecting the 
regimen prescribed. But when this ceased, he was guilty of some acts of 
imprudence and excess, which brought on a slight relapse, but did not 
much retard his general recovery. 

‘The suddenness of a cure so unexpected, and which was to be attri- 
buted, in a great measure, to the removal of the irritating substances for- 
merly applied, impressed the ameers with the idea that there were no 
bounds to my skill in my profession ; and some fortuitous circumstances 
contributed to strengthen the delusion. I had occasion to administer a 
small quantity of a powerful medicine to Mourad Ali, who declined taking 
it, even after the same dose had been tried on the luckless attendant I have 
mentioned, till he was positively assured by me what would be the exact 
effect upon himself. I saw at once that this was in their estimation a 
grand test of my knowledge: and it was one certainly which perplexed 
me considerably. Having no alternative, however, I boldly hazarded a 
guess, which the event, luckily for my reputation, proved correct; and 
this circumstance, trifling as it may seem, excited so much the attention of 
the ameers that they alluded to it often afterwards. 

‘But to nothing, in this respect, was I more indebted than to the sul- 
phate of quinine ; a remedy hitherto perfectly unknown in Sinde, and the 
effect of which, as it scarcely ever fails in stopping the intermittent fevers 
of natives, I could generally foretell with a degree of precision that as- 
tonished them. By means of this valuable medicine, | was enabled, shortly 
after my arrival, to cure, in two days, a favourite child of the prime minis- 
ter, who had been suffering from fever for months together, with several 
other persons in the immediate service of the ameers; and I would no 
doubt have gone on to raise my character higher, had not their Highnesses, 
the moment they discovered the effect of the quinine, seized the phial 
which contained it without ceremony, and ordered it to be sealed and 
locked up for their owa proper use at a future period. Even afterwards, 
when I myself fell sick, no solicitations could induce them to part with a 
single grain, though I was dangerously ill: and when, at my departure, I 
made a request for the bottle in exchange for another, as it was one which 
belonged to a valuable medicine chest, the proposal was at once rejected, 
evidently from an idea, that it might share with its contents some supposed 
talismanic virtue.’—pp. 52—56. 


As the chief, Mourad Ali, has, since this account was written, 
been promoted to the sole and sovereign control of Sinde, it may 
be interesting to our readers to peruse an account of his personal 
appearance and character. 


‘Mourad Ali is about fifty-five years of age, of low stature, and stout 
habit of body. His complexion is rather fair; and his countenance is the 
index of a sullen and gloomy mind. He is cold and repulsive in his man- 
ners, seldom relaxes into a smile, and never condescends to familiar con- 
Versation. His personal attachments are confined to the circle of his 
family ; and whether it be affection which procures him their support, or a 
dread of his power which induces them to accord it, at all events it is a 
cruel and remorseless disposition, on his part, and terror on that of his 
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subjects, which enables him to sway the destinies of Sinde. Inconsistent 
as it may appear, this tyrant is at heart a poor hypochondriac, constantly 
haunted by the fear of death and the phantoms of his own gloomy imagi- 
nation. Some of his subjects deny him even the merit of personal 
courage, though snch a supposition is highly improbable; but I have 
myself known him pass several sleepless nights, from a horror of the 
consequences of bodily derangement of the most trivial description. 

‘ The prevailing feature of Mourad Ali’s character is avarice; and he is 
ever too ready to sacrifice, for its gratification, his own dignity and the 
interests of his people. Seldom making promises, he even more rarely ful- 
fils them! and altogether his character may be summed up as that of a 
selfish and gloomy despot, an Asiatic Tiberius, or Philip the Second, ruling 
a kingdom by the energies of his mind, with none of the better feelings of 
the human heart. His resemblance to the former of these monsters is so 
complete that I cannot refrain from adding here the words of the Roman 
historian, as equally descriptive of both: ‘‘ Multa indicia sevitiee, quam- 
quam premantur, erumpere—seu natura, sive adsuetudine suspensa semper 
et obscura verba—odia in longum jaciens, que reconderet auctaque 
promeret.”—pp. 65, 66. 


The character of the government of Sinde is thus recorded by 
Mr. Burnes. 


‘ The government of Sinde is a pure military despotism ; and the great 
misfortune of the people, next to the circumstance of their being entirely 
at the mercy of their rulers, is, that the latter are ignorant of the important 
truth, that in a well regulated kingdom the interest of the prince and the 
people are identical. Like all Asiatic governors, the ameers have no idea 
of sacrificing present gains, however trivial, for future advantages ; and, 
as they unfortunately consider the stability and grandeur of their dynasty 
as depending chiefly on the accumulation of wealth, their course of inter- 
nal policy is directed to this object, and is pursued with comparatively little 
benefit to themselves, and great detriment to their people. Under this 
short-sighted system, the imposts and taxation in Sinde are enormous, and 
have the effect of paralyzing nearly the whole trade, and deeply affecting 
the industry of the country. The revenues are farmed to the highest bid- 
ders ; who, as they enjoy their contracts only by the grace of their masters, 
and can never, on any pretence, obtain exemptions for themselves, are 
obliged to exert to the utmost, during their ephemeral reign, their powers 
of exaction and oppression.’—-pp. 73, 74. 


But whatever opinion we may have of the principles of their 
government, we cannot deny that the ameers are indefatigable in 


the discharge of their functions. Mr. Burnes’s account of their 
labours is as follows :— 


‘The ameers commence business about two hours before day-break, 
when each holds a private levee to listen to complaints, and adjust the 
affairs relative to his peculiar province. It is on this occasion only that 
they wear turbans. About sunrise they repair to their apartments to 
dress, and appear shortly afterwards in durbar, where the whole family 
regularly assemble, and where all state proceedings are transacted. The 
letters which have arrived during the night or preceding day, are then 
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thrown before them in a heap, and the time is passed in reading or giving 
orders regarding them, and in conversation, till ten or eleven o'clock, when 
they withdraw to their morning repast. At two o'clock they again show 
themselves abroad, and remain together till dark, when they separate for 
the night to their respective places of abode. My visits were always during 
the public durbars ; nor had I, on any occasion, an opportunity of con- 
versing privately with any one of the principal chiefs. On retiring to their 
residences the younger princes held separate courts of their own, where 
every thing formed a contrast to the stately ceremonial of the elder ameers. 
There all restraint was thrown aside ; and we visited the stables, saw boar- 
baiting, fencing, ball practice, wrestling, and many other species of 
amusement. 
. « * e * * 

‘ But of all the things which are calculated to engage the attention of 
astranger on visiting the court of Sinde, none will excite his surprise 
more, or is really more worthy of observation, than the brilliant collection 
of jewels and armour in possession of the ameers. A great part of their 
immense treasure consists in rubies, diamonds, pearls, and emeralds, with 
which their daggers, swords, and matchlocks are adorned, and many of 
which they wear as rings and clasps on different parts of their dresses.* 
The fall of the Cabal monarchy has reduced to indigence and ruin most 
of the princes and nobility of that kingdom, and has forced them to part 
with ornaments of great value, many of which have been bought up, at 
low prices, by persons sent by the ameers to take advantage of their neces- 
sities. Merchants, with precious stones, are encouraged to visit Sinde 
from all parts of Asia, in consequence of the ready market they meet with 
at the capital for their valuables; and one or two Persian goldsmiths are 
engaged at court, where they work in enamel, and contrive expedients to 
display the jewellery of their masters to advantage. The art of enlaying 
letters of gold on steel has also been brought to the greatest perfection by 
these artisans. 

‘The ameers have agents in Persia, Turkey, and Palestine, for the pur- 
chase of swords and gun-barrels, and they possess a more valuable collec- 
tion of these articles than is probably to be met with in any other part of 
the world, Ihave had in my hand a plain unornamented blade which had 
cost them half a lac of rupees. They estimate swords by their age and 
the fineness of the steel, as shown by the johar and awb, or temper and 
watering. —pp. 93, 94. 


The state of knowledge amongst the more civilized parts of 
welety in Hyderabad may be judged of from the following accounts 
ofconversations which Mr. Burnes held with the ameers. 


‘ They were evidently unwilling at first to say any thing regarding India ; 
wut when they found that I had no objection to gratify their curiosity, they 
vecame extremely inquisitive. The revenues of our empire seemed espe- 
ally to claim their attention; and many were the attempts made to 





* The ameers have still in their possession the emerald alluded to by 
Colonel Pottinger, larger than a pigeon’s egg ; but what is that compared 
the one mentioned in the description of the famous peacock throne, 
*hich was cut in the shape of a parroquet, as large as life ? 
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ascertain from me the exact amount paid by the Jjarhadars, or Farmers 
of Hindostan, as they designated the Honourable Company, to the king of 
Great Britain, for their lease of the country. My explanation on this 
subject proved far from satisfactory. When I stated tny belief that there 
was little or no surplus revenue either to the king or company, and that 
the expenditure of some of the governments was greater than the receipts, 
Kurm Ali exclaimed with astonishment, ‘‘ How is that possible? Your 
power extends over five mighty kingdoms.” [ replied that it was true 
the territory was immense, but that our system was different from that of 
the Mahommedans and Mabhrattas, who lived only for themselves and their 
own generation; that we were making laws for future ages, and although 
we personally did not profit, still our children and the posterity of the 
ryots would know the advantage of our policy. In the justice of this they 
seemed ready to acquiesce, for they remarked that it was by our intellec- 
tual superiority alone we held India. 

‘On the subject of Bhurtpore they asked several questions, and amongst 
others the cause of our having taken it. I answered that the Rajah had 
brought his misfortunes entirely on himself by an insolent and overbearing 
conduct, which it was impossible for a great government to submit to 
from any state; and that the proud fortress once called Bhurtpore, was 
now levelled with the dust. To this observation, which might have con- 
jured up some uneasy anticipations in their own minds, they rejoined, that 
every kingdom we had conquered was divided in itself, and that no instance 
had yet occurred of our having had to contend with one where prince and 
subjects were united in a common canse. The ameers, no doubt, indulged 
the illusion, that their’s was the happy principality which would, with one 
accord, resist a hostile invader; but I referred them to the history of all 
the conquests of Hindostan whether the courtiers had not invariably 
deserted the sovereign when he was likely to be unfortunate. To the Bur- 
mese war they also once alluded, and remarked that many of our troops 
had perished in that struggle; to which I replied, that it had been by the 
climate, and added, what they either did not know, or were unwilling to 
allow, that the peace had been brought about by the cession of large 


tracts of country, and a considerable payment in money. 
* * * 


* * 


* They often descanted on the disadvantages we had suffered by taking 
such a wretched country into our hands, which cost us more than it pro- 
duced ; and they told me once, that, if government would transfer the 
sovereignty of it to them, they would provide the security of the richest 
merchants for the regular payment of a tribute equal to the present subsidy. 
I had the curiosity to inquire how they would profit by such an arrange- 
ment, even if it were practicable, and found it to be their opinion that the 
revenues were embezzled by the ministers of the Rao. On my assuring 
them that there was really very little wealth in Cutch, Mourad Ali inti- 
mated, that he could find means to extract some. As they appeared so inter- 
ested, I entered into an explanation with them to show the respect we had 
for treaties, which, whether injurious or not, we were bound by honour to 
maintain ; and surprised them, perhaps, by adding that we would waste 
our blood and treasure as readily in the defence of Cutch, as of the richest 
and most productive of our dominions. 

* * Ys * * 
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‘Of his Majesty and the royal family, and many other circumstances 
connected with England, they spoke with a knowledge which surprised 
me, and once observed, that English sailors and Beloche soldiers were the 
best in the world. They knew the character and fall of the Emperor Napo- 
leon, but were ignorant of his death. Of vaccine inoculation they had 
beard by report ; and when I explained its advantages, they declared their 
intention of establishing it in Sinde, and requested me to assist them with 
the means of doing so. Among other subjects I told them of the grand 
discovery of steam-engines ; but in this, and respecting the revenues of 
Great Britain, they evidently considered I was making use of a traveller's 
privilege. They were obviously much gratified to find I had a knowledge 
of the history of their family, of which they are exceedingly proud; and 
on my being shown the sword of their ancestor, Meer Bejur, whose mur- 
der occasioned the overthrow of the Calora dynasty, they were equally 
astonished and pleased to hear me mention the circumstance of his pilgri- 
mage to Mecca, and the treachery which caused his death. 

‘ One thing alone raised a frown on the countenances of the ameers. In 
conversing one day with their minister, on the state of Cabal, I had occa- 
sion to refer in his presence to a large map of Hindostan, and he men- 
tioned the circumstance to their Highnesses, who begged to see so great 
acuriosity. I accordingly took it to the durbar, and explained its nature 
tothem. Nothing could exceed their wonder when I traced from stage to 
stage, with my finger, the various routes through Sinde, together with 
those to Jessulmere and Lahore; and stated that | could travel through- 
out the whole of their dominions, by the assistance of the map, without 
asking the way to a single village. It was probably injudicious, but I 
could not at the time resist the impulse, of covering the whole of their 
paltry territory with my hand, and pointing out to them the boundaries of 
our great and glorious empire in India. They affected perfect indifference 
at first, and pretended that they knew as much of our provinces as we did 
of their’s ; but they were extremely grave during the remainder of the in- 
terview, aud I understood afterwards, from some persons who remained 
behind me at the levee, that they again reverted to the subject of the map, 
without concealing their chagrin and vexation that the Feringees knew 
every thing. —pp. 97—102. 


The ameers showed every disposition to prevail on Mr. Burnes 
to remain in their country, but he declined or rather evaded their 
proposals, and on the first fair opportunity that presented itself, 
he returned to Bhooj. He describes the parting scene with the 
ameers. 


‘On the morning of the 21st of January, I paid my last visit at the 
durbar of the ameers, and the adieus on both sides were, I believe, not 
unmingled with regret. Their Highnesses expressed themselves more than 
ever thankful; and I had an opportunity of reiterating my acknowledg- 
ments for the continued hospitality and respect I had experienced in Sinde. 
Iwas accompanied to the river side, a distance of about five miles, by 
several of their chief officers, and amongst these, by my old friend Wullee 
Mahommed, who presented me with a copy of his poetical works at part- 
ing, and who, unknown to me, had sent several articles which might con- 
bute to my convenience among my baggage. Having embarked at twelve 
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o’clock on board the boat which was prepared for me, together with some 
officers, whom the ameers had deputed to attend me, we immediately 
weighed anchor, and continued a delightful voyage at the rate of about 
three miles an hour till evening, when we moored for the night near Triccul, 
The barge was a large flatbottomed vessel, resembling a steam-boat in 
appearance, fitted up with the greatest attention to comfort, and supplied, 
as usual, with every necessary and luxury the country could afford, for my 
attendants and myself. On the deck were erected two wicker bungalows, 
one of which, destined for my accommodation, was as large as an officer's 
tent, and nearly of the same form, being covered with scarlet cloth, and 
lined inside with chintz. A fleet of smaller boats accompanied us, having 
on board the horses, camels, &c.—pp. 127, 128. 


About half the volume is occupied with remarks on Alexander's 
route, a history of Cutch, and a medical topography of Bhooj. The 
details into which the author enters on these several subjects, 
would scarcely justify us in protracting this paper. They are, how- 
ever, of a nature that deserves the attention of those, whose duty it 
is to consider the present state of our Indian empire, particularly 
in relation to the native and independent powers. We hope that 
we have presented to the reader enough of the contents of this 
volume to satisfy him that the trouble of perusing it for himself 
will be amply and delightfully rewarded. Two very elaborate maps 
accompany the work. 





Arr. VIII.—A Sermon on | Corinthians, xi. 12, preached before the 
University of Oxford, at St. Mary’s, on Sunday, February 6, 1831. 
By the Rev. H. B. Bulteel, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College, and 
Curate of Saint Ebbes’s Oxford. Third Edition. Oxford: Baxter, 
1831. 


Tue patent by which the Church of England maintains its exist- 
ence at this moment is founded on this principle—that the very 
best institutions by which men can be blest in this world are 
subject, in the lapse of time, to abuse—to perversion of the worst 
sort; and to become from what they were in the beginning—foun- 
tains of universal good—sources of as general corruption. If this 
proposition be false—nay, if it be not demonstrable, as palpably as 
any acknowledged truth to which we give our assent, then the 
Established Church of these realms is divested of all authority, and 
has no pretence for its continuance. And yet there are some 
within the bosom of the establishment who virtually maintain her 
infallibility, not merely in doctrine, but even in her secular ad- 
ministration ; as if the Church of England, the creature of investi- 
gation—bold, fearless, almost seditious examination—as if she 
ought not to be forward, and nearly clamorous in challenging that 
close inquiry—that searching criticism to which she is altogether 
indebted for her existence. Some, again, admit the utility of 


revising the condition of the church, .but that this (meaning any 
\ 
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point of time at which the examination has ever been proposed) 
is not the period for the process, since enemies are now in greater 
abundance than ever, and we know not even how long the well- 
affected will remain disposed to the church, seeing the arts that 
are put in operation to influence their opinions. Nay, but is not 
such, we reply, the very time for the investigation. It is the 
abuses themselves of the system that give strength to the foe; and 
by removing these alone, can the bs Biss be deprived of his 
power of mischief. We perceive with pleasure, that a more politic 
spirit has begun to manifest itself within the walls—pandetur ab 
urbe.—Mr. Bulteel has set an example, upon the imitation of which, 
amongst his reverend brethren, we shall look as the criterion of the 
real friends of the church. What is there to be gained by any 
longer refusing to acknowlege the evils which exist? Nothing; 
but, on the contrary, great misfortunes to be apprehended ; and so 
plain and obvious does this truth appear, that it will be impossible 
for the clergyman who remains passive much longer upon the 
great question of church reform, to escape the suspicion of indif- 
ference, if not of positive hostility to the interests of the establish- 
ment. If Mr. Bulteel be not to the letter justified in what he has 
asserted in this sermon; if there be an iota of overcharge or 
exaygeration in his glowing indictment, then does he deserve the 
vengeance that ever pursues the calumniator of the innocent, 
But if his language be but the faithful description of what exists, 
then we are astonished that the duty of complaint should be 
limited to a solitary advocate. It will be remembered, that the 
bold remonstrance which Mr. Bulteel thought it necessary to pro- 
mulgate, was not addressed to a humble congregation of villagers, 
on whose acquiescence in his authority he might previously have 
calculated ; nor was it got up for a willing audience, whom the 
preacher was desirous of conciliating by a show of clerical libe- 
rality; no, it was spoken in the highest place ; it was heard in the 
very theatre of the sacrilege which it denounced ; it made Festus 
and all his courtiers tremble with fear. The text chosen by the 
reverend gentleman was, as is indicated in the title, from 1 Cor. 
i. 12. “* Now we have received not the spirit of the world, but the 
spirit which is of God, that we might know the things that are 
freely given to us of God.” Having pursued the several themes 
which are capable of being developed in these words of the Apostle, 
Mr. Bulteel proceeds to what he calls his practical conclusion, and 
says that he contents himself with stating a few facts. 


‘One more Article, to which I would call your attention, is the thirty- 
seventh, which treats of the civil magistrate. It seems by it that some 
“ slanderous folks” were offended in those days on account of the King’s 
allowed supremacy in ecclesiastical affairs; therefore this Article plainly 
affirms, that ‘‘ we only allow to our King that only prerogative always 
given to all godly princes in the Scriptures by God himself ," and this is 
defined to be, that he should rule all estates, as well ecclesiastical as civil, 
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and by the use of ‘* the civil sword restrain all stubborn and wicked doers.” 
whether churchmen or statesmen. Now this being all the supremacy 
allowed by this Article to the King, how can any man in his senses 
possibly object? Every loyal subject of every denomination must set his 
hand and heart, his ‘‘ yea and amen,” to such a reasonable declaration, 
But facts speak a different language, and prove that this is not the only 
prerogative which the King exercises in church matters ; for the appoint- 
ment of every one of the bishops is entirely in his Majesty’s hands; so 
that while the principal of the Article remains sound, and consistent with 
the spirit of christianity, yet the practice of the church in this matter is 
unsound, and fraught with the most disastrous consequences. For mark, 
brethren, how the case stands. The King’s minister recommends such 
and such a one to the King to be a bishop; it may be, because he is his 
relation, or his son’s tutor, or because he is a good scholar; but one 
thing is sure, that except this minister know Christ, he is not likely to 
recommend one that knows Christ. Then the King recommends to the 
clergy, which recommendation has the force of a law. The bishop so 
appointed has the ordination of a multitude of inferior clergy, and so the 
pulpits are filled. Now the consequences are plain to every impartial eye. 
A young man, either in search of prefernent, or because the church is a 
respectable profession, or aspiring to a seat in the House of Peers, or 
because there is a good living which he is sure of by going into the church, 
beholds too many attractions in our establishment not to catch at the 
gilded bait. The Articles, which were set up as barriers to keep out all 
but spiritual men from the ministry, are easily explained away, and made 
to mean any thing but what they do mean. Ordination is easily enough 
conferred on any man of moderate abilities, provided our Grace Articles 
form no part of his creed; and thus men, whose object in becoming 
ministers of Christ is any thing but the glory of Christ, climb boldly 
over the wall, and perform a mock exercise of the shepherd's office. 

‘ How then, I ask, from such a state of things, can we be surprised, if 
on looking through the generation of church ministers of all orders, and 
at all times, we find a large proportion of them men of pleasure, such as 
play and opera-goers, card-players, ball-frequenters, and dancers, de- 
lighting in horse-races and hunting, or the more refined and seducing 
amusements of music, the concert, and the oratorio? Or else, further 
than this, men that have been habitual gamblers, drunkards, misers, 
gluttons, fornicators, adulterers, or even worse than they? We may well 
ask, therefore, when we see such fruits as these, whether, in allowing the 
possibility of such a state of things, we were or are now led by the Spint 
of God? 

‘Now that the church is and hath been in this state is notorious, and 
needs no proof. The world knows it, sees it, and talks of it; and the 
world has a sharp eye to discern the inconsistencies of those who, pro- 
fessing themselves to be set apart for the peculiar service of God and his 
Christ, are to be generally found in the front rank of Baal’s worshippers 
and in his temples. 

‘One thing more I now wish to bring before you, and which I pray 
God to bring with power to your souls. It is this: that the Heads and 
Resident Fellows of Colleges in this University have had, and have now, 
no small share in the introduction and perpetuation of these corruptions. 
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They know better than I can tell them, how many times they have, by 
recommending improper persons for the ministry, brought a reproach 
upon the Church of England. Almost every Bishop requires College 
testimonials from the young man who comes to him for ordination, and 
nothing can be more proper; these testimonials affirm, that during the 
time of his residence at College he hath behaved himself “ honestly, 
piously, and soberly :” and now I speak not at a venture, but from my 
own certain knowledge, and affirm that these testimonials of pious and 
sober living have been given to men notorious for nothing so much in 
their day as profaneness, debauchery, and all kinds of riotous living: and, 
on the other hand, I also know for a certainty, that these testimonials have 
been withheld from piety, honesty, and sobriety, for no other reason than 
that they happened to be accompanied with a profession of the Grace 
Articles of the Church of England. These are heavy charges, which must 


one day be answered before the face of men and angels at the great 
tribunal of God.’—pp. 43—47. 


This is a terrific picture of a Church, but perhaps its frightful 
features have ceased to excite the natural impressions in our minds 
from a long habit of contemplating them. The evils here com- 
plained of constitute an old disease of the Church, and we are 
astonished sometimes to perceive almost the identity of expressions 
used in the description of those grievances as they existed and 
exist a century and a half ago, and at the present moment. We 
have before us a small tract, entitled ‘‘ The Grounds and Occa- 
sions of the Contempt of the Clergy and Religion enquired into,” 
and written in the time of Charles II., the period, by the way, at 
which, according to Mr. Bulteel, ‘the persecuting spirit towards 
spiritual men, began to show itself in the great men of the esta- 
blishment.’ It is evidently the production of a staunch friend to 
the church, who, perhaps, convinced by experience of the vanity 
of direct remonstrance, had recourse to the weapons of humour 
and ridicule, so justifiable in the cause of truth. Speaking of the 
young men who were sent to the Universities with such indiscrimi- 


nate haste, for the purpose of being raised to the ministry, the 
author observes— 


‘And as many such dismal things are sent forth thus with very small 
tackling, so not a few are predestinated thither by their friends, from the 
foresight of a good benefice. If there be rich pasture, profitable customs, 
and that Henry the Eighth has taken out no toll, the Holy Land is a very 
good land, and affords abundance of milk and honey: far be it from their 
consciences the considering whether the lad is likely to be serviceable to 
the church, or to make wiser and better any of his parishioners.’ 

* * * * ¥ + * 


‘That constitution of our church was a most prudent design that 
says, that all who are ordained, shall be ordained to somewhat; not 
ordained at random, to preach in general to the whole world, as they 
travel up and down the road, but to this or that particular parish. And 
no question, the reason was to prevent spiritual-pedling, and gadding up 
and down the country with a bag of trifling and insignificant sermons ; 
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enquiring, who will buy any doctrine? So thatno more might be received 
into holy orders, than the church had provision for. But so very little 
is this regarded, that if a young divinity intender has but got a sermon of 
his own, or of his father’s, although he knows not where to get a meal’s 
meat, or one penny of money by his preaching, yet he gets a qualification 
from some beneficed man or other, who perhaps is no more able to keep a 
curate, than I am to keep ten foot-boys, and so he is made a preacher, 
And upon this account I have known an ordinary divine, whose living 
would but just keep himself and his family from melancholy and despair, 
shroud under his protection as many curates, as the best nobleman in the 
land has chaplains. Now, many such as these go into orders against the 
sky falls; foreseeing no more likelihood of any preferment coming to them, 
than you or I do of being secretaries of state. Now, so often as any such as 
these, for want of maintenance, are put to any unworthy and disgraceful 
shifts, this reflects disparagement upon all that order of holy men.’— 
pp. 14—98. 
The following passages are striking and curious :— 


First, I say, that which encreases the unprovided-for number of the 
clergy, is people posting into orders, before they know their message or 
business, only out of a certain kind of pride and ambition. Thus some 
are hugely in love with the meer title of priest or deacon ; never consider- 
ing how they shall live, or what good they are likely to do in their office ; 
but only they have a fancy that a Cassock, if it be made long, is a very 
handsome garment, though it be never paid for: and that the desk is 
clearly the best, and the pulpit the highest seat in all the parish: that they 
shall take place of most but Esquires and Right Worshipfuls. They 
shall have the honour of being spiritual guides and counsellors; and they 
shall be supposed to understand more of the mind of God than ordinary, 
though perhaps they scarce know the old law from the new, nor the canon 
from the apocrypha. Many, I say, such as these there be, who know not 
where to get two groats, nor what they have to say to the people, but only 
because they have heard that the office of a minster is the most noble and 
honourable employment in the world, therefore they, not knowing in the 
least what the meaning of that is, orders by all means must have, though 
it be to the disparagement of that holy function. 

‘ Others also there be, who are not so highly possessed with the mere 
dignity of the office, and honourableness of the employment, but think, 
had they but a licence and authority to preach, Oh how they could pay it 
away! And that they can tell the people such strange things, as they 
never heard before in all their lives: that they have got such a commanding 
voice, such heart-breaking expressions, such a peculiar method of text- 
dividing, and such notable helps for the interpreting all difficulties in 
scripture, that they can shew the people a much shorter way to heaven, 
than has been as yet made known by any. Such a forwardness as this, 
of going into holy orders, either merely out of an ambitious humour of 
being called a priest, or of thinking they could do such feats and wonders, 
if they might be but free of the pulpit, has filled the nation with many more 


divines, than there is any competent maintenance for in the church.’ 
* * * *. * ® 


‘The next thing that does much heighten the misery of our church, as 
to the poverty of it, is the gentries designing, not only the weak, the 
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lame, and usually the most ill-favoured of their children for the office of 
the ministry, but also such as they intend to settle nothing upon their 
subsistence ; leaving wholly to the bare hopes of church-preferment. 
For, as they think, let the thing look how it will, it is good enough for the 
church; and that if it had but limbs enough to climb the pulpit, and eyes 
enough to find the day of the month, it will serve pled to preach and 
read service: so likewise they think they have obliged the clergy very 
much, if they please to bestow two or three years education upon a younger 
son at the University, and then commend him to the grace of God, and 
the favour of the church, without one penny of money or inch of land. 
You must not think, that he will spoil his eldest son’s estate, or hazard 
the lessening the credit of the family, to do that which may any way tend 
to the reputation and honour of the clergy. And thus it comes to pass 
that you may commonly ride ten miles, and scarce meet with a divine that 
is worth above two spoons and a pepper-box, besides his living, or spiritual 
preferments. For, as for the land, that goes sweeping away with the eldest 
son, for the immortality of the family ; and as for the money, that is usually 
employed for to bind out, and set up other children, And thus you shall 
have them make no doubt of giving five hundred or a thousand pounds for 
a stock to them: but for the poor divinity-son, if he gets bat enough 
to buy a broad hat at second hand, and a small system or two of faith, 
that is counted stock sufficient for him to set up withal. And possibly he 
might make some kind of shift in this world, if any body will engage that 
he shall have neither wife nor children; but if it so falls out, that he leaves 
the world, and behind him either the one or the others; in what a dismal con- 
dition are these likely to be, and how will their sad calamities reflect upon 
the clergy? So dismal a thing is this commonly judged, that those that at 
their departure out of this life are piously and virtuously disposed, do 
usually reckon the taking care for the relief of the poor ministers’ widows, 


to be an opportunity of as necessary charity, as the mending the high-ways, 
and the erecting of hospitals.'.—pp. 112—117. 


Is not the state of things implied in these passages, exactly the 
same in the present day? Are not corrupt motives—are not merely 
worldly prospects as intimately mixed up with spiritual matters 
now as they were in the time of the Restoration? If we look to the 
little comparative progress which the establishment has made even 
in the country to which it is indigenous, notwithstanding all the 
circumstances and accidents that contributed so much to render it 
acceptable to men, we shall find that it it not so much to the doc- 
trines which she teaches, or the discipline which she administers, 
that the objection to her communion has been entertained by so 
many. Certainly not. It is oy to the worldly, and mere pe- 
cuniary spirit which has so uniformly characterized the great wis 
of churchmen, that we are to attribute the failure of the church 
asa great national congregation. The thousand corruptions that 
have preyed upon her, all spring from this grovelling propensity ; 
and it is not to be wondered at that men of reason and feeling 
should be alienated from a system, where the things of the next 
world are so deliberately postponed to the things of this. But 
the day of regeneration, it is to be hoped, has at length dawned. 






















Ant. IX.—A Practical Treatise on Rail-roads, and Interior Com- 
munication in general, containing an Account of the Performances of 
the different Locomotive Engines at and subsequent to the Liverpool 
Contest ; upwards of Two Hundred and Sixty Experiments, with Tables 
of the comparative Value of Canals and Rail-roads, and the Power 
of the present Locomotive Engines. Illustrated by numerous En- 
graviugs. By Nicholas Wood, Colliery Viewer, Member of the Insti- 
tution of Civil Enzineers, &c, London: Hurst, Chance, & Co. 1831. 


We have no account of any expedient for roads being in exist- 
ence in this country before the era of the Roman invasion. The 
paths, paved with huge stones, which these conquerors left after 
them in many parts of Britain, remain still to attest their presence 
amongst us. Although we had thus the example before us of the 
manner in which roads, rude as they were, could be made, it does 
not appear that we at all profited by it. Indeed, of all people 
whom the legions of ancient Rome visited at any time, the Britons 
seemed to have been the least disposed to receive instruction of any 
kind from these civilized adventurers. Hence, no attempt appears to 
have been made in any part of this kingdom, to form a way after 
the prescription of the Romans. Whatever we formerly did in the 
art of road-making was on a narrow scale: it was an individual 
effort, and done for individual convenience. It appears that at an 
early period wood was laid down on paths, for the convenient pas- 
sage of wheeled carts or carriages. But this plan was adopted only 
in collieries. We have an account of the mode of forming this sort 
of road, in the latter part of the reign of Charles IT. 


‘‘The manner of the carriage,” says the author of the Life of Lord 
Keeper North, “is by laying timber from the colliery to the river, exactly 
straight and parallel ; and bulky carts are made, with four rollers, fitting 
those rails, whereby the carriage is so easy that one horse will draw down 
four or five chaldron of coals, and is an immense benefit to the coal mer- 
chants.” 


To a late period in the last century, this description of road was 
used, but only inthe mining districts; for as to the rest of the coun- 
try, conveyance of all kinds connected with traffic, was carried on 
by pack horses with panniers: The expense of these wooden rail- 
roads was extraordinary ; that is to say, a quantity of wood was 
used in their formation which the scientific knowledge of the pre- 
sent day would have in great part rejected. Thus our ancestors 
were compelled to pay for their ignorance. It was the expense of 
these roads that no doubt led to the introduction of canals, the con- 
venience and economy of which, for purposes of general traffic were 
so apparent, that even in the mining districts they eventually super- 
seded every other means of transport, unless in those places where 
the nature of the ground was an obstacle to that regularity of pro- 
gress which is required for the current of a canal. The minds of 
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scientific men being entirely absorbed in this new method of inter- 
nal communication, it is not to be wondered at, that little progress 
had been made in rail-road improvements, and the old wooden rail 
still continued to be used without alteration. At length it was pro- 
osed that where acclivities or sudden windings occurred on the 
road, thin plates of wrought iron should be nailed to the surface of 
the wooden rail, and this measure was found very considerably to 
diminish the resistance offered in such places to the wheels. The 
success of this plan led to the substitution of rails composed en- 
tirely of cast-iron. Their first introduction Mr. Wood traces to 
the middle of the last century, and he supposes too that it was 
cotemporaneous with the first use of iron wheels. This ‘ Plate Rail” 
as it is called, was supported by wooden sleepers stretched across 
the breadth of the rail-road, or by short square ones to which the 
rail was nailed. Stone props were next used, and this sort of rail, 
which has undergone numerous alterations since its first employ- 
ment, constitutes the most modern plate-rail. An excellent descrip- 
tion, with a plate, is given of it by Mr. Wood. In 1789, the edge- 
rail was brought into use by Mr. Jessop. It consisted of a bar of 
cast-iron, from three to four feet long, and about three quarters of 
an inch thick, swelling out at the upper part to two and a half 
inches broad for the wheel to run upon, and placed upright, within 
asort of chair, upon the stone supports. This form of rail com- 
bines strength of material with smallness of quality in a degree that 
is to be fuund in no other plan. The chairs in which the rail is 
placed, consist of a flat case, about 4 inches by 7, and 3 inch 
thick, having two upright ledges, which ascending on either side 
above the surface, form a cavity into which the ends of the rails 
are laid. These chains are again supported by stones generally 
from 16 to 20 inches square, and 8 inches deep; but upon the Liver- 
pool and Manchester rail-road, where the edge-rail was used, stones 


have been laid down at 24 inches square, and 12 in depth.— 
Mr. Wood, observes 


‘To form a perfect and complete rail-way, the upper surface of the rail 
should be made to remain always quite parallel with the inclination of the 
general line of road; when this is the case, the rails will form an unin- 
terrupted line with the exception of the joinings at intervals, varying 
according to the length of the rails, and when the joinings are neatly 
fastened together, the interruption to the continuity will be scarcely visible ; 
the carriage wheels, in rolling along such a road, will meet with little 
obstruction; and the friction or resistance will be comparatively trifling. 
To accomplish the formation and permanence of such a ‘road, the! bed 
of the chair should be formed quite parallel with the base of the stone, 
and consequently parallel with the line of the rails: and the chair should 
be placed precisely in the centre of the stone. The surface of the 
ground whereon the stone rests, should also be made firm, and hard, to 
secure the parallelism of the base of the stone, with the line of the rails; 


otherwise when the weight comes upon them, the parallelism of the rails 
will be destroyed.’—pp. 26, 27. 
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But in practice it has been found difficult to form a surface the 
consistency of which shall be so equal as that no part of it will 
yield to pressure sooner than another. In fact, derangements of the 
rail, arising from this cause, were the most frequent with which 
engineers had to contend, and they were of so injurious a nature, 
that various ingenious plans have been proposed for remedying so 
great an evil. A method was discovered in 1816, of joining the 
rails with each other by a half-lap, the side of the rails bein 
levelled away near the ends for about two inches and a half, so that 
when the two levelled ends were laid against each other, they only 
formed the same breadth of surface as the top of the rail in other 
parts. In this situation the rails are pinned down in such a man- 
ner as that both bear at the same point. But even upon this inven- 
tion, improvements were still, and continue to be, proposed. We 
shall not pursue, however, the account of them, but content ourselves 
with Mr. Wood’s general remarks upon that part of the subject. 


‘The object of all Rail-roads being to present to the wheels of the 
carriages a smooth, straight, and level surface, all depressions, or displace- 
ment of the rails, therefore, defeat the object for which such a road is 
formed ; and, consequently, their formation must be on the principle of 
forming and preserving such a level and uninterrupted surface. The na- 
ture of the foundation upon which we have generally to form a Rail-way, 
renders this task of no ordinary difficulty. Perhaps it is almost impos- 
sible to form an absolutely perfect Rail-way according to the above prin- 
ciples. We must, therefore, endeavour to approximate as nearly as 
posssible towards such a perfection: two modes of effecting this suggest 
themselves ; either to form the joinings of the rails to the chairs, in such 
a manner, that the stone supports can adapt themselves to the yielding of 
the foundation, without disturbing the parallelism of the rail; or, that the 
stone supports be made of that size, and be so embedded upon the foun- 
dation, that the weight of the carriages shall not be capable of disturbing 
them; in which latter case, the joinings of the rails to the chairs must be 
such, that the action of the carriages has not the power of deranging the 
continuity of the rail. 

‘To carry the former of these modes into practice, and fo preserve the 
continuity of the rail with ease and freedom, the stone should be capable 
of moving round, or assuming any degree of inclination, to the line of 
the road that might occur in practice, without straining either the pin or 
distorting the ends of the rails. 

* * * * * 

‘ Innumerable forms of joinings might be devised, every one of which 
might, in some degree, effect the purpose intended. The essential con- 
sideration being, to secure a continued and permanent parallelism in the 
rails, under every derangement that may take place of the supports on 
which they rest. 

‘ It is not enough that the bearing be such, that the rails are all in the 
same plane, when the stones on which they rest are in good order, or in 
their proper position, parallel with the line of the road: the parallelism of 
the rails should be preserved, when by the yielding of the ground, or from 
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any other cause, the stones are displaced from their proper position, and 
they are made to form a considerable angle with the line of the road. It 
would not have been necessary to have been thus diffuse on this point, 
bad I not found that several, even of the most modern forms of chair, were 
evidently formed contrary to this principle: many, with a view of causing 
the mode of joining to keep the support or stone in its proper position, 
rather than allowing it to adapt itself to the unavoidable yielding of the 
ground on which it rests; but the least consideration will evince the futility 
of this, especially when the yielding of the ground causes the stone to rest 
entirely on one side: it will at once be seen, that when the carriages come 
upon the rails, something must yield and give way, by the great strain 
thrown upon the fastening from the oblique action of the weight. 

‘ Mr Stephenson has, in forming the greatest part of the Liverpool and 
Manchester Rail-way, adopted the latter mode, and has endeavoured to 
obviate those difficulties and imperfections, by making the blocks very 
large, and embedding them firmly upon the surface of the road; in the 
hopes that the weight of the carriages will have no effect in displacing them.’ 
—pp. 37, 38. 

Mr. Wood next proceeds to give a minute description of the va- 
rious kinds of rails used upon the different railways, and then adds 
a brief outline of the form of single and double lines of road, with 
their passings. 

An important branch of inquiry connected with the general sub- 
ject, is that of the nature of the carriages adapted to rail-roads, and 
of course it receives the necessary share of his attention from Mr. 
Wood. But instead of discussing the shape or size of the body of 
the vehicle, he confines himself to the description of the wheels and 
axles, or other parts, whicli have a more immediate relation with the 
peculiarity of the road. The wheels of carriages on rail-roads were 
originally of wood, and it was with great reluctance that they were 
given up for wheels made of iron,—the time of the introduction of 
which is not exactly settled. Respecting this sort of wheel, Mr. 
Wood has the following curious remarks. 


‘A very formidable objection to the use of iron wheels was, that the 
rails, especialiy when their surfaces were narrow, tended to form, or rub an 
indented groove around each of their rims: which groove, when of mo- 
derate depth, not only caused considerable friction, but was liable to break 
the rails by a side pressure. The edges also of the top of the cast-iron 
rail, suffered much by the action of the sides of the groove upon them, and 
frequently were broken off, on the interior side, for the whole length of the 
rail. After this, the breadth of the surface of the rails was increased, 
which remedied the evil to a certain extent: but the expense of repairs was 
still considerable. 

‘A complete remedy for this was, however, effected a few years ago, by 
what is called “‘ case-hardening” the rim of the wheels. This is done by 
tunning the metal, which forms the exterior surface of the rim of the wheel, 
against a cold cylindrical piece of iron ; the rapid abstraction of heat by 
the cold iron produces such a degree of hardness to the metal, that the file 

as no effect upon it, and this hardness effectually prevents the action of the 
tail from wearing it into grooves. 
NO. lv. 2 Rk 
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‘ Previous to this, the cost of wheels was a very serious charge in the 
annual repair of the carriages : but the wheels now, when properly case- 
hardened, work for many years without wearing away. Several, which 
have been in use for eight years, are still in good order; and, from their 
appearance, are likely to remain so for a considerable time to come. 

‘ The operation of case-hardening was at first attended with great diffi- 
culty. The rapidity with which the cold iron caused the rim to cool, pre- 
vented the uniform contraction of the metal in all the parts, and made 
them frequently fly in pieces. The rim being first cooled, did not yield to 
the contraction of spokes in cooling; which, if it did not cause them to 
separate immediately, left such a tension upon them, that the shocks the 
received, when brought into use, soon made them crack, and thus rendered 
the wheel useless. Many plans were devised to remedy this ; in some, the 
rim was made considerably thicker than the spokes, in the expectation that 
the latter would cool sooner; in others, the nave was formed in two parts, 
and afterwards secured with iron hoops.’ 

! * * * * 7 

‘This system of case-hardening the rim of the wheels, as before stated, 
has been found to be of very great utility, reducing the wear and cost to 
a comparatively trifling amount. The hardness certainly renders them 
more liable to crack, or break, by sudden jerks; but this tendency is 
partly overcome by the rims being made a little thicker now than formerly: 


the malleable iron spokes also tend, in a certain degree, to obviate this 
objection. 
* * * * * 


‘ The very great rapidity at which it is now proposed to travel upon some 
of the public Rail-ways, renders the liability of case-hardened wheels to 
break ;—not only from the brittle nature of the material, but also by the 
friction of the wheels upon the rails at such great velocities, heating and 


expanding the rims—an object of very serious consideration ; various plaus 
have already been devised to obviate this objection.’—pp. 68—71. 


A chapter of a very interesting description next follows, on the 
different forms of motive power which have been applied to rail- 
roads, and the section which traces the rise and progress of the 
locomotive steam engines is particularly worth attention. The re- 
marks on the friction of carriages moved on rail-roads, constitute, 
perhaps, the most important chapter in this work, inasmuch as 
very little, comparatively, has been done on that subject by other 
engineers, although it is one of the most serious nature. The value 
of these observations is considerably enhanced by its embracing the 
results of some very elaborate experiments which were conducted 
by Mr. Wood. We may state, as one of the collateral discoveries 
resulting from these experiments, the conclusion to which Mr. 
Wood has come regarding the use of oil, tallow, or other unguents 
as the means of counteracting attrition. 


‘Oil, tallow, or other unguent scbstances, applied between the surfaces 
of metals sliding over each other, diminishes the friction, by separating 
the surfaces of the metals from each other, and interposing between those 
surfaces, substances, over the particles of which, the metals slide more 
readily, than over the surfaces of each other; in the same manner as fric- 
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tion rollers, interposed between the surfaces, diminish the friction, by 
causing the surfaces to roll, instead of slide. From this view of the case, 
the surfaces of the metals should be effectually prevented from coming in 
contact; and, at the same time, to produce the greatest effect, the sub- 
stance interposed, while it prevents contact, should be of such a nature as 
that the surfaces of the metals will slide over it with the least resistance. 
Those two requisites, however, imply two very contradictory qualities, for 
that substance which will most effectually prevent the contact of the sur- 
faces, will be that which is the least fluid ; while that over which the metals 
slide with the least resistance, will be the most fluid. It follows, therefore, 
that the unquent which is the most fluid, and yet of sufficient viscidity to pre- 
vent the surfaces from coming actually in contact with each other, will pre- 
sent the least resistance. If we, therefore, use an unguent of a greater degree 
of tenacity than this, the friction is increased by the additional resistance, 
which the viseidity opposes to the surface of the metals sliding over it; 
and, on the other hand, if we use unguent of a more fluid nature, then 
the friction is increased by the surfaces of the metal being imperfectly 
separated ; by which they partially slide over each other, and partake of 
the degree of resistance which metals without unguents present.’—pp. 
237—239. 


After developing generally the phenomena of friction as they are 
connected with the motion of axles of carriages, Mr. Wood states 
it to be his opinion that, much as has been done to diminish the 
obstacles arising from that principle, we are, yet, far from having 
attained the maximum of effect. In the meantime it is convenient 
to sum up the results of what has been effected towards this 
object, and this the author does in the following words. 


‘That, in practice we may consider the friction of carriages, moved 
along Railways as a uniform and constantly retarding force. 

‘ That, there is a certain area of bearing surface, compared with the in- 
sistent weight; when the resistance is a minimum. 

‘ That, when the area of bearing surface, is apportioned to the insistent 
weight; the friction is in strict ratio to the weight.’—p. 248. 


A great number of tables, framed on his experiments, are given 
by Mr. Wood under the interesting head of Motive Power—of 
their value it is scarcely necessary to speak. An attempt to fix 
the standard of the present performance of the locomotive engines 
plying on the Liverpool rail-road, is made by the author ; it is ac- 
companied, however, with an admission of its probable inutility, 
since the progress of improvement was proceeding rapidly, and 
promised to outstrip the standard, even perhaps before the book, in 
which it was supposed to be fixed, had issued from the press. In 
fact this anticipation has been fully realized,—for Mr. Stephenson 
has just constructed an engine which is now running on the 
Liverpool rail-road, and in which the motion of the engine and its 
power are astonishingly improved. The feat, performed by this new 
engine, the Samson, was to carry 151 tons gross weight, the whole 
distance from Liverpool to Manchester in two hours and a half, 
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at an expenditure of fuel of not quite one-third of a pound per ton 
per mile. Thus, in some respects, may Mr. Wood’s conclusions with 
respect to the power of locomotive engines, be said to be rendered 
useless, insomuch as they are made the basis of specific calculations. 
But the principles, nevertheless, on which he proceeds, are of the 
greatest value, since they were applicable to any state of improve- 
ment of which the engines are susceptible, and thus there is scarce] 
any result that can happen in the enchanted world of Rail-roads, 
which will take away the value of this admirable book. 

We extract the following comparisons between the power of 
horses and canals, compared respectively with that of engines :— 


* We come now to the comparison with horses, travelling at quick rates 
of speed, and here we find the disproportion enormously great. With 
horses, certainly not effecting a rate of transit equal to 10 miles an hour, 
exclusive of stops; we find the engine, at 12 miles an hour, in 8 hours 
performing the work of 98 horses. And if we take the performance of the 
engine at 15 miles an hour for 63 hours, the number of horses required to 
perform the same work, will be 165 horses; from which we see the im- 
possibility of any competition between the two modes, at high rates of 
speed. 

“ These facts lead to this conclusion: that where passengers are to be 
conveyed upon the same Rail-way as goods, and that the rate of travel- 
ling with passengers shall not average less than 10 miles an hour, the 
power of horses ts quite inapplicable. 


‘The performance of horses has been taken in the most favourable 
point of view ; and we shall appeal to the practice of the Liverpool and 
Manchester Rail-way, in corroboration of this. We find, there were 26 
coaches upon the turnpike-road between those two places, previous to the 
Rail-way being formed. Supposing these fully loaded in every trip, with 
14 passengers in each direction, this would make 728 passengers daily. 
Reckoning the distance between the two places 37 miles, we have 26 x 
74 = 1924 miles per day, traversed with four horses; and supposing eac) 
horse to perform 13 miles, would require 591 horses. Each engine upon 
the Rail-way takes 120 passengers in one direction, which they perform 
in 2 hours; if they make only three trips each day, = 90 miles, each 
engine will convey 360 passengers; and therefore 2 engines upon the 
Rail-way performs the work of 591 horses upon the turnpike road. The 
distance, by the turnpike, is 37 miles; by the Rail-way, 30 miles: taking 


this into the account, we have 591 + = = 480 horses. From which 


we find, that one engine ona Rail-way, will perform the work of 240 
horses on a turnpike road, travelling at the respective rates of 15 and 10 
miles an hour. This result must, however, undergo some qualification in 
its general application : it can only exist in degree, and where the inter- 
course is equal to that of the case cited. Few places can, perhaps, furnish 
a supply of 120 passengers at a time, to constitute a load for an engine ; 
and, therefore, if that engine has to travel with passengers alone, and 


with only half the number, the effect will be, in some proportion, 
diminished. 
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‘We however find, that an engine can travel at a rate of speed quite 
sufficient for the purposes of common intercourse, and certainly quite equal 
to that which is at present effected by other modes, with almost the most 
economical load ; and, therefore, if there are not a sufficient number of 
passengers, the load of the engine can be completed with goods. 

‘If the contrast between the two modes is not, therefore, made out with 
passengers alone, in cases where the intercourse is less than between Liver- 
pool and Manchester, the quantity of goods which the engine is capable 
of conveying, in addition to, and without any inconvenience to the pas- 
sengers, will fully bear out the comparison. 

‘This brings us to the conclusion, that in most, if not in every case, 
when the conveyance of passengers is to constitute part of the traffic, they 
must, in order to effect the most economical result, form part of the general 
load of an engine, in common with the goods or merchandize; and, there- 
fore, that every species of transit must be effected at the same rate of 
speed. 
¢ This is a very important change in the features of Rail-road convey- 
ance,—the result of the late improvements in locomotive engines, whereby 
they are capable, not only of taking a useful load, but, perhaps, the most 
economical load of which their nature is susceptible, at that rate of speed, 
which enables them to embrace the conveyance of passengers at a rate of 
speed greater than has ever yet been attained by any other practicable 
mode of conveyance. 

Adverting again to the comparison of horses and locomotive engines, at 
greater rates of speed, we found that, with a load of 120 passengers, one 
engine was doing the work of 240 horses, upon a turnpikeroad. We have 
before said, the relative resistance upon the common and Rail-roads, was 
as 1:75; and, therefore, 32 horses would, on a Rail-way, do the work of 
240 horses on a turnpike, reducing the relative performance of locomotive 
engines and horses to 32:1. But we must observe, that 120 passengers, 
with the carriages, will not be equal to 12 tons, or about one-third of the 
load of an engine travelling at that rate; and, therefore, 32 x 3 = 96 
horses, which is nearly the former result, shewn in Table XII. 

‘The least performance of a locomotive engine, will be equal to that of 
18 horses, supposing that an average velocity of 12 miles, for 8 hours 
a-day, be attained. Much of this will depend upon the length of the Rail- 
way, and the nature of the traffic in which they are employed; in short 
lines of road, where the delays in changing, &c., produce considerable 
stops, this performance will be diminished: but still their performance will 
equal that of a considerable number of horses. The relative cost will, of 
course, depend much upon the situation of the district in which they are 
used, with respect to the price of fuel, and other circumstances; and 
their performances, upon the length and features of the Rail-road on which 
they are made to travel. In a general way, perhaps, at the rate of speed 
above assigned, we may state the cost of one locomotive engine, equal to 
that of four horses and their attendants. So long, therefore, as the per- 
formance of a locomotive engine exceeds that of four horses, the economy 
of transit will be in favour of engines; and when the length of the Rail- 
way, and the nature of the traffic, will allow of a maximum performance, 


then their relative utility, compared with horses, will be as 44: 1.’—pp. 
429—434. 
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‘When it becomes a subject of discussion which of the two modes is 
to be adopted, it assumes rather a different shape than when a Rail-road, 
the transit on which is performed by horses, is to enter into competition 
with a Canal already formed. In the latter case, the Canal proprietor 
commences with considerable advantage, by the additional quantity of 
goods which a horse can drag ata slow pace upon a Canal, where, per- 
haps, a little loss of time may be no object ; and the Canal proprietor 
may, even with his great investment of capital, by reducing his rates of 
tonnage extremely low, be enabled to compete successfully with a Rail- 
way. 

4 For although a horse may, when travelling at the rate of four or six 
miles an hour, convey a greater quantity of goods upon a Rail-way than 
when employed in dragging goods at the same velocity upon a Canal; yet 
still a horse cannot drag more goods at the rate of four miles an hour 
upon a Rail-way, than he can at two miles an hour upon a Canal ; for in 
no case does the greatest quantity of work, that a horse can do, at the 
most beneficial pace on a Canal, reach below three times that which a 
horse can do at any pace upon a Rail-road. 

‘ For the conveyance of passengers, or where the transit of any species 
of goods may require a celerity of four miles an hour, then Rail-ways 
become, unquestionably, more economical than Canals; but if the ques- 
tion be the abstract performance, or quantity of goods to be transported 
from one place to another, without reference to speed ; then the quantity 
of work done bya horse, on a Canal, will always be three times that which 
he is capable of doing on a Rail-way. The comparative expense, arising 
from the extra interest of capital, and the annual charges and maintenance 
of a Canal, may reduce this proportionate performance near to an equality ; 
or, if the one compensate for the other, then, perhaps, the less invest- 
ment of capital in a Rail-road, and the greater certainty of transit, may 
make it superior to a Canal. But, unless the disparity of cost is great 
between a Rail-road entering into competition with an existing Canal ; or 
unless some extraordinary circumstances in the nature of the traffic occur, 
it may be difficult to say, when horses are the motive power on each, 
which is superior. 

‘ There is one very important property in a Rail-way, which gives it a 
great advantage over a Canal, viz. the range of undulation which its nature 
permits ; a straighter and shorter line can mostly be made between one 
place and another, which, from the necessity of having Canals always 
perfectly level, or, at least, that level only broken at certain intervals, by 
the occurrence of rocks, occasions, frequently, a difference in distance of 
considerable magnitude ; and this, in many instances, may diminish the 
oe cost of transporting goods, and give a superiority to Rail- 
roads. 

‘ And again, in many cases, where the principal part of the goods are 
to be conveyed in one direction; by a proper inclination of the Rail-way, 
the weight of goods conveyed, or quantity of work done, may, in some 
instances, be considerably augmented, without presenting a greater average 
resistance than previously stated, when the relative performance upon Rail- 
roads will be proportionably increased. We have a very striking proof of 
this in Table V., of the weight which a horse can drag, upon certain In- 
clinations of road, when the train is descending. On 1 in 250, the gross 
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weight is 28.44 tons, an increase of performance in the ratio of 28.44: 12, 
which cannot be taken advantage of by a Canal; as in that case, locks 
would be required, which would diminish, rather than increase the per- 
formance. 

‘Having thus given a few hasty remarks on the comparison of Rail- 
roads with Canals, in the use of animal power, we shall now give a brief 
comparison between the use of mechanical power on Rail-roads, and ani- 
mal power on Canals; and here, as in every other case, where the two 
species of action come into competition, we shall find the mechanical 
power outstrip the animal, in general economy.’—pp. 460—463. 


To give a faithful catalogue even of all the distinct questions of 
mechanics which are here treated of, and elucidated by experiments 
and tables, would be a pees consistently with the due distri- 
bution of our space. e must, therefure, in justice, refer the 
reader to the work itself, strongly assuring him, that whether he 
be a man of science, or one totally unacquainted with its technical 
difficulties, he will here receive instruction and pleasure in a degree 
which we have seldom seen united before. The style is simple, 
unaffected, and perspicuous, and such altogether as befits a subject 


worthy to engage the attention of persons of good sense and sound 
understanding. 


Ant. X —Narrative of a Voyage to the Pacific and Behring’s Straits, 
to co-operate with the Polar Expedition ; performed in His Majesty's 
Ship Blossom, under the command of Captain F’. W. Beechey, R. N. 
F.R.S., &c., in the years 1825-26-27-28. Published by Authority 
of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 4to, 2 parts. pp. 742. 
London: Colburn and Bentley. 1831. 


Wuen Captains Parry and Franklin, in the year 1824, proceeded 
on their respective expeditions to the north, it was calculated that 
by the time either of them would arrive at the open sea in Behring’s 
Strait, he would be completely exhausted of provisions and stores. 
To prevent the consequences of such an event, the Blossom, of 26 
guns, was fitted out, and on the 12th of January, 1825, that vessel 
sailed, under the command of Captain Beechey, for the above 
destination. 

The Blossom weighed from Spithead, and proceeded to Rio 
Janeiro, whence the expedition sailed for the Pacific. The coast of 
Chili afforded materials for some very interesting observations. 
Captain Beechey remarks, that in the Pacific in particular, the 
navigator should be attentive to the presence or absence of birds, 
since he has generally found that they indicate the neighbourhood 
of islands, and particularly islands of coral formation and un- 
inhabited. The truth of this observation was attested shortly 
after the vessel left the Chilian coast, for she was entirely 
abandoned by the birds at first, but their re-appearance induced 
the ship’s crew to look out for land, and they soon discerned, some 
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miles distant, the island of Sala-y-Gomez. They narrowly exa- 
mined, as far as they could do with their telescopes, under the Jee 
of the island, but without any particular result; and, the cir- 
cumstance of a volcanic pebble being found in the stomach of a 
pelican that was shot, led to a conjecture as to the geological con- 
stituents of the island. 

Captain Beechey was totally unable to find out the island called 
Washington and Coffin, said to lie westward to the above island ; 
and it is no strange thing that he failed to see what now appears to 
have never had any existence outside the lively imagination of the 
American Captain who discovered it. The Blossom bore up for 
the northern shore of Easter Island, which part of it not having been 
surveyed by La Perouse, and having been but partially inspected 
by Cook, Captain Beechey was determined to thoroughly examine. 
The description of the sequel must be given in the Captain’s own 
animated language. 


‘ As we approached, we observed numerous small craters rising above 
the low land, and near the north-east extremity, one of considerable 
extent, with a deep chasm in its eastern side. None of these were in 
action, nor indeed did they appear to have been so for a long time, as, 
with the exception of the one above-mentioned, they were covered with 
verdure. The N. E. promontory, already noticed as having two small 
hillocks upon it, was composed of horizontal strata, apparently of volcanic 
origin; and near it, some patches of earth, sloping down to the cliff, 
were supposed to consist of red scorie. The hills, and exposed parts of 
the earth, were overgrown with a short burnt-up grass, which gave the 
surface a monotonous and arid aspect ; but the valleys were well cultivated, 
and showed that the island requires only a due proportion of moisture and 
labour to produce a luxuriant vegetation. 


‘ Passing along the northern shore, we saw several of those extensive 
habitations which M. La Perouse has described, situated in a valley, sur- 
rounded by groves of banana trees and other patches of cultivation. The 
larger huts were placed near the wood, and the smaller ones close together 
outside them. Nearer the sea-shore, which here forms a bay, was a morai, 
surmounted by four images standing upon a long low platform, precisely 
answering the description and representations of one given by Perouse, and 
also an immense inclosure of stones and several large piles, which, as well 


as the images, were capped with something white, a circumstance noticed 
both by Captain Cook and M. Perouse. 


‘ The greatest attention appeared to be paid to the cultivation of the 
soil. Such places as were not immediately exposed to the scorching rays 
of the sun were laid out in oblong strips, taking the direction of the 
ravines ; and furrows were ploughed at right angles to them, for the middle 
of the small bay just mentioned, there was an extinguished crater, the 
side of which fronting the sea had fallen in. The natives availing them- 
selves of this natural reservoir for moisture, in which other parts of the 
island are so deficient, had cultivated the soil in its centre, and reared a 
grove of banana trees, which, as we passed, had a very pleasing effect. 
The natives lighted fires, and followed the ship along the coast, their 
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numbers increasing at every step. Some had a white cloth thrown loosely 
over their shoulders, but by far the greater number were naked, with the 
exception of the maro. 

‘When the ship had arrived off the N. W. point of the island, she 
was hove to for the purpose of taking observations; and a boat was 
Jowered to examine the bays, and obtain soundings near the shore. 
Immediately she put off, the natives collected about the place where they 
supposed she would land. The sea broke heavily upon the rocks, aad 
some of them apprehending the boat would be damaged, waved their 
cloaks to caution her against making the attempt to land; while others, 
eager to reach her, plunged into the sea and so surrounded her, that she 
was obliged to put about to get rid of them. They all showed a friendly 
disposition, and we began to hope that they had forgotten the unpardon- 
able conduct of the American master, who carried several of the islanders 
away by force, to colonize Masafuera. 

‘Immediately the noon observation was obtained, we ran along the 
western side of the island, towards the bay in which Cook and Perouse 
had both anchored. The natives, as before, followed along the coast, 
and lighted fires in different directions, the largest of which was opposite 
the landing-place. With a view to ascertain the feelings of the inhabitants, 
and, if possible, to establish an amicable intercourse with them, I desired 
Lieutenant Peard to proceed with two boats to the shore, and by presents 
and kindness to endeavour to conciliate the people, and to bring off what 
fruit and vegetables he could. Lieutenant Wainwright was directed to 
accompany him; and, though I did not apprehend any hostility, yet, as a 
precautionary measure, I armed the boats, and placed two marines in each; 
their strength was further increased by several of the officers, and the 
naturalist. Thus equipped, they rowed to the landing-place, in Cook’s 
Bay, while the ship remained at a short distance. The islanders were 
collected in great numbers, and were seen running to and fro exhibiting 
symptoms of expectation and delight. Some few, however, were observed 
throwing large stones at a mark behind a bank erected near the beach. 

‘ As the boats appproached, the anxiety of the natives was manifested 
by shouts, which overpowered the voices of the officers: and our boats, 
before they gained the beach, were surrounded by hundreds of swimmers, 
clinging to the gunwale, the stern, and the rudder, until they became 
unmanageable. They all appeared to be friendly disposed, and none 
came empty-handed. Bananas, yams, potatoes, sugar-cane, nets, idols, 
&c. were offered for sale, and some were even thrown into the boat, 
leaving their visitors to make what return they chose. Among the 
swimmers there were a great many females, who were equally or more 
anxious to get into the boats than the men, and made use of every per- 
suasion to induce the crew to admit them. But to have acceded to their 
entreaties would have encumbered the party, and subjected them to depre- 
dations. As it was, the boats were so weighed down by persons clinging 
to them, that for personal safety the crew were compelled to have recourse 
to sticks to keep them off, at which none of the natives took offence, but 
regained their position the instant the attention of the persons in the boat 
was called to some other object. Just within the gunwale there were 
many small things which were highly prized by the swimmers; and the 
boats being brought low in the water by the crowds hanging to them 
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many of these articles were stolen, notwithstanding the most Vigilant 
attention on the part of the crew, who had no means of recovering them, 
the marauders darting into the water, and diving the moment they had 
committed a theft. ‘The women were no less active in these piracies than 
the men; for if they were not the actual plunderers, they procured the 
opportunity for others, by engrossing the attention of the seamen, by 
their caresses and ludicrous gestures. In proceeding to the landing-place, 
the boats had to pass a small isolated rock which rose several feet above 
the* water. As many females as could possibly find room crowded upon 
this eminence, pressing together so closely, that the rock appeared to be a 
mass of living beings. Of these Nerieds three or four would shoot off at 
a time into the water, and swim with the expertness of fish to the boats to 
try their influence on their visitors. One of them, a very young girl, and 
less accustomed to the water than her companions, was taken upon the 
shoulders of an elderly man, conjectured to be her father. and was, by 
him, recommended to the attention of one of the officers, who, in com- 
passsion, allowed her a seat in his boat. She was young, and exceedingly 
pretty; her features were small and well made, her eyes dark, and her 
hair black, long, and flowing; ber colour, deep brunette. She was 
tattooed in arches upon the forehead, and, like the greater part of 
her countrywomen, from the waist downward to the knee in narrow 
compact blue lines, which at a short distance had the appearance of 
breeches. Her only covering was a small triangular maro, made of grass 
and rushes; but this diminutive screen not agreeing with her ideas of 
propriety in the novel situation in which she found herself, she remedied 
the defect by unceremoniously appropriating to that use a part of one of 
the officer's apparel, and then commenced a song not altogether inhar- 
monious. -Far from being jealous of her situation, she aided all her 
countrywomen who aspired to the same seat of honour with herself, by 
dragging them out of the water by the hair of the head; but, unkind as 
it might appear to interfere to prevent this, it was necessary to do so, or 
the boats would have been filled and unmanageable. As our party 
passed, the assemblage of females on the rock commenced a song, similar 
to that chaunted by the lady in the boat; and accompanied it by extend- 
ing their arms over their heads, beating their breasts, and performing a 
variety of gestures, which showed that our visit was acceptable, at least to 
that part of the community. When the boats were within a wading dis- 
tance of the shore, they were closely encompassed by the natives; each 
bringing something in his hand, however small, and almost every one 
importuning for an equivalent in return. All those in the water were 
naked, and only here and there, on the shore, a thin cloak of the native 
eloth was to be seen. Some had their faces painted black, some red ; 
others black and white, or red and white, in the ludicrous manner prac- 
tised by our clowns ; and two demon-like monsters were painted entirely 
black. Itis not easy to imagine the picture that was presented by this 
motley crowd, unrestrained by any authority or consideration for their 
visiters, all hallooing to the extent of their lungs, and pressing upon the 
boats with all sorts of grimaces and gestures. It was found impossible to 
land where it was at first intended ; the boats, therefore, rowed a little to 
the northward, followed by the multitude, and there effected a disembarka- 
tion, aided by some of the natives, who helped the party over the rocks 
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with one hand, while they picked their pockets with the other. It was no 
easy matter to penetrate the dense multitude, and much less practicable 
to pursue a thief through the labyrinth of figures that thronged around. 
The articles stolen were consequently as irretrievably lost here, as they 
were before in the hands of the divers. It is soentaly difficult on such 
occasions to decide which is the best line of conduct to adopt: whether 
to follow Captain Cook’s rigid maxim of never permitting a theft when 
clearly ascertained to go unpunished; or to act as Perouse did with 
the inhabitants of Easter Island, and suffer every thing to be stolen 
without resistance or remonstrance. Perhaps the happy medium of 
shutting the eyes to those it is not necessary to observe, and punish- 
ing severely such as it is imperative to notice, will prove the wisest 
policy. Among the foremost of the crowd were two men, crowned 
with pelican’s feathers, who, if they were not chiefs, assumed a de- 
gree of authority, and with the two demons above meationed attempted 
to clear the way by striking at the feet of the mob; careful, however, so to 
direct their blows, that they should not take effect. Without their assist- 
ance, it would have been almost impossible to land: the mob cared very 
litle for threats: a musket presented at them had no effect beyond the 
moment it was levelled, and was less efficacious than some water thrown 
upon the bystanders by those persons who wished to forward the views of 
our party. The gentleman who disembarked first, and from that circum- 
stance probably was considered a person of distinction, was escorted to the 
top of the bank and seated upon a large block of lava, which was the pre- 
scribed limit to the party’s advance. An endeavour was then made to 
form a ring about him ; but it was very difficult, on account of the islanders 
crowding to the place, all in expectation of receiving something. The 
applicanis were impatient, noisy, and urgent: they presented their bags, 
which they had carefully emptied for the purpose, and signified their desire 
that they should be filled: they practised every artifice, and stole what 
they could, in the most careless and open manner ; some went even farther, 
and accompanied their demands by threats. About this time one of the 
natives, probably a chief, with a cloak and head-dress of feathers, was 
observed from the ship hastening from the huts to the landing-place, 
attended by several persons with short clubs. ‘This hostile appearance, 
followed by the blowing of the conch-shell, a sound which Cook observes 
he never knew to portend good, kept our glasses for a while rivetted to the 
spot. To this chief it is supposed, for it was impossible to distinguish 
amongst the crowd, Mr. Peard made a handsome present, with which he 
was very well pleased, and no apprehension of hostilities was entertained. 
It happened, however, that the presents were expended, and this officer 
was returning to the boat for a fresh supply, when the natives, probably 
mistaking his intentions, became exceedingly clamorous; and the confu- 
sion was further increased by a marine endeavouring to regain bis cap, 
which had been snatched from his head. The natives took advantage of 
the confusion, and redoubled their endeavours to pilfer, which our party 
were at last obliged to repel by threats, and sometimes by force. At 
length they became so audacious that there was no longer any doubt of 
their intentions, or that a system of open plunder had commenced ; which 
with the appearance of clubs and sticks, and the departure of the wemen, 
induced Mr. Peard, very judiciously, to order his party into the boats. 
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This seemed to be the signal for an assault. The chief who had received 
the present, threw a large stone, which struck Mr. Peard forcibly upon the 
back, and was immediately followed by a shower of missiles which darkened 
the air. The natives, in the water and about the boats, instantly withdrew 
to their comrades, who had run behind a bank out of the reach of the 
muskets; which former experience alone could have taught them to fear 
for none had yet been fired by us. The stones, each of which weighed 
about a pound, fell incredibly thick, and with such precision, that several 
of the seamen were knocked down under the thwarts of the boat; and 
every person was more or less wounded, except the female to whom 
Lieutenant Wainwright had given protection, who, as if aware of the skil- 
fulness of her countrymen, sat unconcerned upon the gunwale, until one of 
the officers, with more consideration for her safety than she herself pos- 
sessed, pushed her overboard, and she swam ashore. A blank cartridge 
was at first fired over the heads of the crowd; but forbearance, which with 
savages is generally mistaken for cowardice or inability, only augmented 
their fury. ‘The showers of stones were, if possible, increased ; until the 
personal safety of all, rendered it necessary to resort to severe measures. 
The chief, still urging the islanders on, very deservedly, and perhaps for- 
tunately, fell a victim to the first shot that we fired in defence. Terrified 
by this example, the natives kept closer under their bulwark ; and though 
they continued to throw stones, and occasioned considerable difficulty in 
extricating the boats, their attacks were not so effectual as before, nor suf- 
ficient to prevent the embarkation of the crew, all of whom were got on 
board. Several dangerous contusions were received in the affair; but 
fortunately no lives were lost on our part: and it was the opinion of the 
officer commanding the party, that the treacherous chief was the only 
victim on that of the islanders, though some of the officers thought they 
observed another man fall. Considering the manner in which the party 
were surrounded, and the imminent risk to which they were exposed, it is 
extraordinary that so few of the natives suffered; and the greatest credit 
is due to the officers and crews of both boats for their forbearance on the 
occasion. After this unfortunate and unexpected termination to our inter- 
view, I determined upon quitting the island.’—pp. 32—37. 


Captain Beechey estimates the population of Easter Island at 
1260. No European cloth appeared to be worn by the islanders. 
Some were naked, and others wore cloth of the mulberry-tree, or 
of a wild kind of parsley, or of a species of sea-weed. The 
practice of tattooing universally prevails, but especially among the 
fenales. The land seemed to be divided by rows of stones, a fact 
that contradicts the notion of the inhabitants living together in 
common. As Easter Island is 2000 miles from the coast of Chili, 
and 1500 miles from the nearest inhabited island, except Pitcairn, 
(which is altogether a European colony,) it is a question of some 
difficulty, but great interest, to determine the source from which 
Easter Island has been peopled. Captain Beechey has some 
observations on the subject, for which we must refer to the work 
itself, 


A visit to Pitcairn Island gives rise to a most interesting chapter, 
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in which the narrative of the mutiny on board the Bounty, and the 
fate of the most notorious of the ringleaders, are given from the 
dictation of Adams, an English sailor, who still survived. The 
account does not admit of abridgment or extract. A few notices 
of the inhabitants of this island will be found amusing. 


‘The manner of cooking in Pitcairn’s Island is similar to that of Ota- 
heite, which, as some of my readers may not recollect, I shall briefly des- 
cribe. An oven is made in the ground, sufficiently large to contain a good 
sized pig, and is lined throughout with stones nearly equal in size, which 
have been previously made as hot as possible. These are covered with 
some broad leaves, generally of the tee-plant, and on them is placed the 
meat. If it be a pig, its inside is lined with heated stones, as well as the 
oven; such vegetables as are to be cooked are then placed round the ani- 
mal: the whole is carefully covered with leaves of the tee, and buried 
beneath a heap of earth, straw, or rushes and boughs, which, by a little 
use, becomes matted into one mass. In about an hour and a quarter the 
animal is sufficiently cooked, and is certainly more thoroughly done than 
it would be by a fire.’ 

4 “ 7 om ¥ 

‘The smoking pig, by a skilful dissection, was soon proportioned to 
every guest, but no one ventured to put its excellent qualities to the test 
until a lengthened Amen, pronounced by all the party, had succeeded an 
emphatic grace delivered by the village parson. ‘‘ Turn to” was then the 
signal for attack, and as it is convenient that all the party should finish 
their meal about the same time, in order that one grace might serve for all, 
each makes the most of his time. in Pitcairn’s Island it is not deemed 
proper to touch even a bit of bread without a grace before and after it, and 
a person is accused of inconsistency if he leave off and begin again. So 
strict is their observance of this form, that we do not know of any instance 
in which it has been forgotten. On one occasion I had engaged Adams 
in conversation, and he incautiously took the first mouthful without having 
said his grace ; but before he had swallowed it, he recollected himself, and 
feeling as if he had committed a crime, immediately put away what he had 
in his mouth, and commenced his prayer.’ 

. * * . 

‘One regret only intruded itself upon the general conviviality, which 
we did not fail to mention, namely, that there was so wide a distinction 
between the sexes. This was the remains of a custom very common among 
the South-sea Islands, which in some places is carried to such an extent, 
that it imposes death upon the woman who shall eat in the presence of 
her husband; and though the distinction between man and wife is not 
here carried to that extent, it is still sufficiently observed to exclude all 
the women from table, if there happens to be a deficiency of seats. In 
Pitcairn’s Island, they have settled ideas of right and wrong, to which 
they obstinately adhere ; and, fortunately, they have imbibed them gene- 
rally from the best source.’—pp. 74—76. 

‘The conclusion of our meal was the signal for the women and children 
to prepare their own, to whom we resigned our seats, and strolled out to 
enjoy the freshness of the night. It was late by the time the women had 
finished, and we were not sorry when we were shown to the beds prepared 
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for us. The mattress was composed of palm-leaves, covered with native 
cloth ; the sheets were of the same material; and we knew, by the crack- 
ling noise of them, that they were quite new from the loom, or beater. 
The whole arrangement was extremely comfortable, and highly inviting to 
repose, which the freshness of the apartment, rendered cool by a free cir- 
culation of air through its sides, enabled us to enjoy without any annoy- 
apce from heat or insects. One interruption only disturbed our first sleep ; 
it was the pleasing melody of the evening hymn, which, after the lights 
were put out, was chaunted by the whole family in the middle of the room. 
In the morning also we were awoke by their morning hymn, and family 
devotion. 

a * & * * 

‘ The dance is a recreation very rarely indulged in; but as we particu- 
larly requested it, they would not refuse to gratify us. A large room in 
Quintal’s house was prepared for the occasion, and the company were 
ranged on one side of the apartment, glowing beneath a blazing string of 
doodoe nuts; the musicians were on the other, under the direction of 
Arthur Quintal. He was seated upon the ground, as head musician, and 
had before him a large gourd, and a piece of musical wood (porou), 
which he balanced nicely upon his toes, that there might be the less inter- 
ruption to its vibrations. He struck the instrument alternately with two 
sticks, and was accompanied by Dolly, who performed very skilfully with 
both hands upon a gourd, which had a longitudinal hole cut in one end 
of it; rapidly beating the orifice with the palms of her hands, and re- 
leasing it again with uncommon dexterity, so as to produce a tattoo, but 
in perfect time with the other instrument. A third performed upon the 
Bounty’s old copper fish-kettle, which formed a sort of bass. To this 
exhilarating music three grown-up females stood up to dance, but with a 
reluctance which showed it was done only to oblige us, as they consider 
such performances an inroad upon their usual innocent pastimes. The 
figure consisted of such parts of the Otaheitan dance as were thought 
most decorous, and was little more than a shuffling of the feet, sliding 
past each other, and snapping their fingers; but even this produced, at 
times, considerable laughter from the female spectators, perhaps from some 
association of ridiculous ideas, which we, as strangers, did not feel; and 
no doubt had our opinion of the performance been consulted, it would 
have essentially differed from theirs.’—pp. 76—82. 


About 90 miles north of Pitcairn Island is the coral formation called 
Oevos Island, which was surveyed by Captain Beechey. Westward 
are Gambier’s group, with the natives of which the ship’s people 
were able to open an intercourse. Here the tattooing is practised, 
but with a degree of taste and skill which calls for the author’s 
approbation. The mode of salutation adopted by these islanders, 
is described by Captain Beechey—‘ The lips are drawn inward 
between the teeth, the nostrils are distended, and the lungs widely 
inflated. With this preparation the face is pushed forward, the 
noses brought into contact, and the ceremony. concludes with a 
hearty rub, and a vehement exclamation or grunt, and in propor- 
tion to the warmth of feeling, the more ardent and disagreeable 's 
the situation.’ But the results of the intercourse were by no means 
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favourable to the character of the islanders, whom Captain Beechey 
deliberately considers to be imbued with dispositions which make 
them, at least for the present, unfit for civilized intercourse. Indeed 
he proves, beyond all doubt, that they are only restrained from 
aggression and violence he fear of the consequences, which it is 
always essential to keep, by some manifestation or another, in ¢er- 
rorem before them. In the neighbourhood of this group, Mount 
Duff can be, without difficulty, descried, and it will serve the future 
navigator as a guide to the site of numerous coral islands through 
which he will have to thread his perilous way. The rugged forma- 
tions, which are such striking objects in the Gambier Group, and 
which are the produce of volcanic action, wear no appearance of 
the cause of their origin, but are clothed with verdure, and con- 
trast, in the most impressive manner, with the low islands in the 
midst of which they rear their lofty tops. These islands are the 
slow construction of the almost invisible /ithopites, which, havin 
the faculty of separating the calcareous matter from the waters of 
the ocean, erect these vast structures, and next surround them with 
walls, as if they required the protection of ramparts! Here, then, 
is literally seen, in one prospect, changes of a geological nature, in 
which the process of construction has been performed, as well by 
the aqueous as the plutonian agency. It is curious to remark, 
that the works of these submarine animals are always found unequal 
in their depth—one portion being sometimes completely above, the 
other considerably below the level of the sea. The eastern, or 
weather side of the building is always most advanced ; and when 
by some accident resulting from their own labour, perhaps, the 
coral animals find a theatre where, exempt from violence, they can 
pursue their incessant employment with comparative tranquillity, 
there the fairy scenes which they build up in galleries and grottos, 
beneath the waters, exceed in beauty any thing-which the imagina- 
tion can conceive, The whole of the scientific information respect- 
ing this group, is quite admirable. 

The Blossom proceeded to Lord Hood’s island, and thence to the 
island called Clermont Tonnere, off which the vessel and crew had 
a very narrow escape from a water-spout. 


‘ While we were off Clermont Tounere, we had a narrow escape from a 
water-spout of more than ordinary size. It approached us amidst heavy 
rain, thunder, and lightning, and was not seen until it was very near the 
ship. As soon as we were within its influence, a gust of wind obliged us 
to take in every sail, and the topsails, which could not be furled in time, 
were in danger of splitting, The wind blew with great violence, momenta- 
rily changing its direction, as if it were sweeping round in short spirals ; 
the rain, which fell in torrents, was also precipitated in curves with short 
intervals of cessation. Amidst this thick shower the water-spout was dis- 
covered, extending in a tapering form from a dense stratum of cloud, to 
within thirty feet of the water where it was hid, by the foam of the sea 
being whirled upwards with a tremendous giration. It changed its direc- 
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tion after it was first seen, and threatened to pass over the ship; but bein 
diverted from its course by a heavy gust of wind, it gradually receded. On 
the dispersion of this magnificent phenomenon, we observed the column to 
diminish gradually, and at length to retire to the cloud, from whence it had 
descended, in an undulating form. 

‘ Various causes have been assigned for these formations, which appear 
to be intimately connected with electricity. On the present occasion a 
ball of fire was observed to be precipitated into the sea, and one of the boats, 
which was away from the ship, was so surrounded by lightning, that Lieut. 
Belcher thought it advisable to get rid of the anchor, by hanging it some 
fathoms under water, and to cover the seamen’s muskets. From the ac- 
counts of this officer and Mr. Smith, who were at a distance from the 
ship, the column of the water-spout first descended in a spiral form, until 
it met the ascending column a short distance from the sea; a second and 
a third were afterwards formed, which subsequently united into one large 
column, and this again separated into three small spirals, and then dis- 
persed. It is not impossible that the highly rarefied air confined by the 
woods encircling the lagoon islands may contribute to the formation of these 
phenomena. 


‘ A canoe near the ship very wisely hastened on shore at the approach 
of the weather, for had it been drawn within the vortex of the whirlwind, 
it must have perished. We had the greatest apprehension for our boats, 
which were absent during the storm, but fortunately they suffered no in- 
jury. 

‘ Neither the barometer nor sympeisometer was sensibly affected by this 
partial disturbance of the atmosphere; but the temperature underwent a 
change of eight degrees, falling from 82° to 74°; at midnight it rose to 
78°. On the day succeeding this occurrence, several water-spouts were 
seen in the distance, the weather being squally and gloomy.’—pp. 148, 149. 


In prosecuting his voyage amongst the Polynesian islands, Capt. 
Beechey was often struck with the variety of traits of character 
which he met with. The inhabitants of the Lagoon Island, with 
whom his men engaged in traffic, exhibited a most punctilious 
honesty in their dealings. Their looks were remarkably prepossess- 
ing, and they seemed to hold their women in great respect and 
affection, a fact which is always characteristic of a step towards 
civilization. The strange admiration which all the islanders of the 
Polynesian district uniformly manifest for iron, or as they call it, 
toki, is the talisman by which their confidence is instantly elicited 
in favour of Europeans. For bits of nails, hooks, &c., they will 
exchange any material of which they are possessed, one article 
however being always refused. This was a stick with a bunch of 
black tern suspended to it, and appears to be carried as an emblem 
of distinction. In latitude 20° 45’ 07” S. and longitude 4° 07’ 
48” West of Gambier Island, Captain Beechey landed on a small 
uninhabited island, to the discovery of which he lays, what we can- 
not but think is, a very doubtful claim, and which he has named 
Barrow Island, a compliment especially due to Mr. Barrow of the 
Admiralty, for his services in the cause of geographical science. 
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The party visited another island, supposed to be that called Carys- 
fort, which bears no mark of having ever been inhabited, except 
birds, lizards, soldier-crabs, and occasionally the turtle. The birds 
were so unacquainted with fear that they allowed themselves to be 
lifted out of their nests. Another discovery of an island rewarded 
the patience of Captain Beechey, in latitude 19° 40’ S. and longi- 
tude 140° 29‘ W. towhich he gave the name of Byam Martin. 
As the ship approached the shore, fires were lighted by the island- 
ers, and three of them, launching a canoe, paddled eagerly to the 
vessel. These persons spoke the Otaheitan language, and they 
appeared to have originally come from Otaheite. The colony was 
discovered to be for the most part Christian. Tuwarri, one of those 
persons, was finally taken on board. He was a native of one of the 
coral islands, which are subject to Otaheite, and his adventures, as 
related by Captain Beechey, are of the most romantic description. 
He was subsequently left at his native island at which the Blossom 
touched. The inhabitants of Bow Island, the first place the ship 
visited after leaving Byam Martin, are described as being most 
unfavourably distinguished from most of the islanders, by their 
broad flat noses, thick lips, mouths turned down at the corners, 
wrinkled countenances, and long bushy hair matted with dirt and 
vermin. The women were still worse off as to appearance, being 
made so by the slavery in which they are kept by the males. This 
people have only lately discontinued the practise of cannibalism. 
The only proof of humanity manifested by the women was their 
biting in two the heads of the live fish which they were about to eat. 

Of the thirty-two islands of the Polynesian Archipelago, which 
were visited by Captain Beechey, only twelve were inhabited, and 
the amount of the aggregate population of these twelve is com- 
puted not to exceed 3,100 souls. There is little difference between 
the islanders in language, religion, manners, or even appearance, 
except that the inhabitants of the volcanic islands are a taller and 
fairer race than those of the ccral islands. The difference is ex- 
plained by the fact, that whilst the former are capable of yielding 
vegetable productions, the coral surface is altogether barren, and 
therefore the physical superiority of the one people over the other, 
depends on the effects of the food on which they respectively live. 

The romantic island of Otaheite was the next object of interest, 
and here Captain Beechey passed a very agreeable time, owing to 
the advanced state of civilization which the inhabitants had ac- 
quired from long intercourse with Europeans. We cannot follow 
our author into the very interesting details which he presents us of 
the natural history, character, and manners of the Otaheitans ; but 
upon a subject which we own is very dear to us, we very willingly 
transcribe the conclusions of an able, acute, and disinterested 
traveller. 









































































‘T cannot avoid repeating my conviction that had the advisers of Po- 
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marre limited the penal code at first, and extended it as it became familiar 
to the people; had they restricted instead of suppressed the amusements of 
the people, and taught them such parts of the Christian religion as were 
intelligible to their simple understandings, and were most conducive to 
their moral improvement and domestic comfort, these zealous and real! y 
praiseworthy men would have made greater advances towards the attain- 
meut of their object.’.—p. 226. 


After departing from this island, dysentery broke out in the ship, 
and caused much alarm, which, however, was not realized. We 
must pass over the description of the friendly reception of the party 
at the Sandwich Isles, from which the Blossom was steered to- 
wards Kamschatka. Thence they proceeded, on their way to 
K otzebue-sound, to Behring’s Island, the sight of which was com- 
pletely prevented by a dense fog. On the 19th of July, 1826, the 
ship had advanced so far northward as to allow its people to pur- 
sue their operations by the light of a midnight sun! The sky was 
without a cloud, and the sun at midnight, scarcely his own diameter 
below the horizon, tinged, with a bright hue, all the northern 
circle,—the deepest silence reigning every where around, so as that 
the flight of the lummes and dovekies in the atmosphere could be 
traced by the ear. The Blossom entered Kotzebue-sound on the 
22d July, Captain Beechey having satisfied himself of the accuracy 
of the position assigned by Captain Cook to the Dromeda Islands. 
The rendezvous with Captain Franklin was appointed to take place 
at Chamisso Island, which the Blossom reached on the 25th July, 
five days after the specified time. But it was early enough, as 
nothing had been heard of that navigator. Captain Beechey em- 
ployed his time in surveying the neighbouring coasts,—the report 
of his observations on and visits to which, is very valuable and in- 
teresting. In this meantime a boat had been sent in quest of 
Captain Franklin : this expedition, though vainly undertaken as to 
its object, was attended with some valuable collateral advantages, 
which are amply set forth in this volume by Mr. Smyth, mate of 
the Blossom. In the course of the northern survey, Captain Beechey 
visited the Missions of San Francisco, in California, of which he 
gives a pretty full description. The Missions were minutely ex- 
amined, and the author very candidly allows that the Missionaries 
are of the highest importance to California, and that the govern- 
ment cannot do too much to promote their welfare. 

Captain Beechey has some excellent observations upon the 
encroachment of the Russians on the territory of California, which 
well deserve the attention of the government. He has also col- 
lected some curious information concerning the Indians inhabiting 
upper California. 

rom the bay of Monterey, in California, Captain Beechey steered 
southward to the Sandwich Islands, of the inhabitants of which 
we have recently had so many and such excellent descriptions. 
Whatever may by possibility be left defective in the account of 
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ar these islands by Captain Beechey and other explorers, we have no 
of doubt will be amply supplied, by and bye, by the author of the 
re Polynesian Researches. The Blossom proceeded to Loo Choo, 
to and cast anchor in the bay of Napa. we the negociations with 
hy the Chinese authorities afforded the usual proportions of annoy- 
ll ance and amusement to the strangers, who, however, were treated 
on the whole much more respectfully and kindly than they had 
ip, reason to expect. A permission to land was given, and several of 
We the officers went as far as Potsoong, under however a careful sur- 
rty veillance. The house occupied by Sir Murray Maxwell, at that 
to- place, was shown as an object of are to the visitors. The 
to notices of the manners and customs of the Loo Chooians, are very 
om- interesting, and in general accord with the descriptions of Captain 
the Hall, and the late Mr. Mc Cleod. From Loo Choo the Blossom 
yur- proceeded eastwards, in which course she fell in with a conside- 
was rable number of islands, some of which, it appeared, were not 
eter visited by Europeans before. After various adventures, and not a 
nero few dangers, the Blossom arrived in safety at Chamisso island, 
that whither Lieutenant Belcher had been previously sent with a barge 
d be from the ship, to look out for the ships of either of the expeditions. 
. the Here the Exquimaux behaved tolerably well until the Blossom 
racy arrived, by which time the savages appear to have meditated the 
nds. destruction of the barge’s crew. They were, however, prevented 
place from making any general movement for some time, still showing 
July, every hostile intention. At last, an attack of the savages caused 
h, as the immediate necessity of a recurrence to arms, and the aggres- 
} emi- sion, as might be expected, recoiled but too fatally on the unfor- 
eport tunate natives. ° 
d in- It is well known that the object of Captain Beechey’s expedition 
ast of failed, and that he reached and returned from Bebring’s Strait 
| as to without meeting with Captain Franklin, or receiving tidings of 
tages, him. The Blossom returned to Spithead, in September, 1828, 
ate ol aftera voyage of three years and a half, during which she sailed 
echey no less than seventy-three thousand miles, through every vicissi- 
ich he tude of climate. 
ly ex- We cannot part with this volume without acknowledging the 
ynaries great degree of delight which the perusal of it has afforded us. Of 
‘overn- all the elaborate records of adventure or geographical discovery with 
Which modern literature has been so much enriched, we do not 
m_ the know of any production that recalls so much of the excitement, 
which eathusiasm, deep and affectionate interest, which we used to take 
30. col- in Captain Cook’s memorable narrative, as the work before us. 
pbiting Totally divested of all traces of art, which perhaps may be itself 
the result of consummate art, the story of this seventy thousand 
steered TM niles’ adventure amongst the fairy scenes of the Polynesian deep, 
| which seizes upon us with all the charming force of the best of the oriental 
Pe of tales, and ceases to engage our feelings and imagination only when 
oun 








the delusive history itself is exhausted. The maps and engravings 
are in the very best style of art, and are numerous. 
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Arr. XI1.—The Tour of the Holy 
Land, &c. By the Rev. Robert 
Morehead, D.D., &c., 12mo. 
Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 
1831. 


In this brief but spirited compila- 
tion, the reverend editor, who does 
not pretend to be a traveller, has 
collected together some of the most 
touching descriptions that can be 
found in our literature, of all those 
scenes and places in the Holy Land, 
which are endeared to our memo- 
ries by associations of the deepest 
and most durable interest. ‘The ac- 
count of this sacred region is car- 
ried on by means of a dialogue in 
which three characters take part—a 
plan, of the value and convenience 
of which we have here a very happy 
illustration, since it zives the author 
an opportunity of indulging in a 
variety of reflections, and views, 
which would scarcely be consistent 
with, and certainly not very pleas- 
ing if found embodied in, a formal 
narrative. Much novelty, we should 
say, is thrown on the description of 
those well-known scenes from a 
MS. journal of a gentleman who 
had written it as he passed over 
them. An Appendix is added, con- 
taining extracts from another Jour- 
nal kept by a friend of the author, 
and containing notes of a Journey 
made through Syria in 1828. Taken 
altogether, we regard this little 
work as a curiosity not less valua- 
ble than it is engaging. 





Arr. XII1.—An Outline of Semato- 
logy: or an Essay towards esta- 
blishing a new Theory of Gram- 
mar, Logic, and Rhetoric. S8vo. 
London: 1831. 


Ir we were to judge of the theory 
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propounded in this anonymous vo- 
lume, by the manner in which its 
nature and details are explained, we 
should be inclined to decide very 
favourably indeed from the per- 
spicuity and ease that mark the ex- 
position of a very complicated and 
metaphysical subject. By the term 
Sematology, our author understands 
the signs, which, for the most part, 
consist of words, and which become 
the media of our acquiring know- 
ledge from one another. These 
signs, or—more plainly, the artificial 
language which they unite to form, 
is peculiar to man ; it is a creation 
of hisown; it is a distinct thing 
from, or rather it is an improvement 
on, that instinct to utter sounds, 
which we derive from nature. 
Words then are not, strictly speak- 
ing, the signs of knowledge, but 
they are the means or instruments 
which the mind seeks to assist its 
own operations, and by which it is 
excited to think and to obtain 
knowledge. Upon this foundation 
the author proceeds to develop his 
system in three divisions or branches, 
and headed respectively, Grammar, 
Logic, and Rhetoric. The first 
chapter, that on Gramunar, is marked 
by the strongest evidences of an 
acute and profound mind : the whole 
subject of the functions of words 
and the modifications they undergo 
in adapting themselves to sentences, 
is treated in a most curious and 
interesting manner. ‘The second 
chapter is devoted to Logic, or that 
part of Sematology which means 
the proper application of words as 
instruments in the investigation ot 
truth. It would be impossible for 
any reasonable person to read the 
arguments of the author, in support 
of his restricted definition of the 
word Logic, without feeling that they 
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were unanswerable. The conclu- 
ding chapter—that on Rhetoric— 
presents the Rhetorical art as for- 
merly it was considered,—an art 
showing the right application of 
words, with a view to convince or 
persuade, but which still is insepa- 
rably connected with the fundamen- 
tal theory here laid down, namely, 
that he who exercises the art of 
Rhetoric, rightly understood, does 
no more than skilfully avail him- 
self of the knowledge and experi- 
ence acquired by his audience, in 
order to lead them by signs or 
words to obtain fresh information. 

Considered as a mere display of 
philosophical reasoning, we think 
this book every way worthy of the 
attention of the learned world ; but 
we are sure that even general read- 
ers will be induced to turn to its 
pages, when we state that the esta- 
blishment of the principles which 
it contains, and an universal ac- 
knowledgment of their truth, must 
bring about a very decided practi- 
cal improvement in our existing 
systems of education. 





Art. XIII1.—The Family Classical 
Library, or English Translations 
of the most valuable Greek and 
Latin Classics, with highly fi- 
nished Engravings of the Authors. 
Nos. I. to XVI. London. A. 
J. Valpy. 1830. 


We have abstained from offering 
any opinion on the merits of the 
Classical Library, until the course 
of publication should have supplied 
us with a sufficient quantity of ma- 
terials to authorise us in pronounc- 
ing an impartial judgment both on 
the plan and the execution of the 
work. The sixteen volumes, which 
are now before the public, appear to 
us to constitute a reasonable amount 
of such materials ; and,drawing our 
conclusions as to the whole enter- 
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prise, from a careful examination 
of this large specimen, we do not 
hesitate to declare our conviction 
that a more important or a more 
interesting accession than this Li- 
brary to our national literature, has 
not taken place in modern times. 
If we only consider, for a moment, 
how few the number is of those 
persons amongst us whose good 
fortune it is to be so thoroughly 
acquainted with the languages of 
Greece and Rome, as that they can 
understand them with the same fa- 
cility as their mother tongue : if we 
remember that it is but a few even 
of those who have learned and have 
devoted time to the acquisition of 
Greek and Latin, that can be said 
to enjoy this happy familiarity with 
those ancient languages :—-if we only 
consider these facts, for an instant, 
we shall, then, have some adequate 
notion of the vast proportion of our 
community which is shut out— 
utterly banned, as if by a decree of 
fate—from all knowledge of the 
classics—that sacred repository, 
which, from the dawn of civiliza- 
tion, has furnished its models to 
every country where mind has 
raised its imperishable trophies, or 
fancy elaborated its most beautiful 
creations. ‘The evil which is here 
alluded to has never been, in our 
judgment, sufficiently estimated ; 
and even the occasional translations 
of Greek or Latin authors, which 
would seem to spring out of some- 
thing like an acknowledgment of 
the grievance, can, in most instances, 
be traced to a mere desire of facili- 
tating the labours of the schoolboy. 
Indeed, no serious or well-arranged 
plan has been proposed, before this 
time, for placing the treasures of the 
classic writers in the hands of read- 
ers who were unacquainted with 
the original language in which they 
wrote. How easily such a plan 
could be accomplished — how admi- 
rably it could be executed—with 
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what a well-founded assurance it 
might be undertaken, of producing 
good of every kind—solid instruc- 
tion with the most ennobling de- 
light—the volumes before us are 
at once the example and the proof. 

For the indifference of the un- 
learned community at large to clas- 
sic literature we may partly account 
by a traditional conceit which has 
been, from the earliest times, che- 
rished by allpedants. ‘These mono- 
polists would always have it that a 
Greek or Roman author afforded 
no pleasure in any other language 
than his own; and that to enjoy his 
peculiar excellencies, or even to 
comprehend his meaning, we must 
pass through a twenty years’ purga- 
tory of Greek or Latin grammar! 
Amongst the parties who would be 
personally interested in maintaining 
such a doctrine, we confess that we 
vught to be numbered; for, as we 
have undergone the severe proba- 
tion, we should be naturally inclined 
to overvalue the fruits of it. But 
every man of sense and candour in 
our situation will agree with us 
when we declare it to be our deli- 
berate opinion, that any possible 
improvement of gratification which 
can be derived from a perusal, by a 
competent person, of an original 
classic, as compared with the plea- 
sure afforded to him by a good En- 
glish translation, is but as a grain 
of worthless dust in the balance, 
when brought in contrast with the 
obligation of acquiring the neces- 
sary knowledge of the dead lan- 
guage. We can only say, that we 
wish now we had the choice of the 
two modes of reading the classics. 
Let no one then, who has it in his 
power to obtain this series of the 
Classical Library, imagine that he 
is defrauded cf an iota of the plea- 
sure which the most consummate 
scholars enjoy from a perusal of the 
originals. Speaking reasonably on 
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this matter, we think we might say, 
that neither Cicero nor Demosthenes 
can be very considerably injured by 
addressing us in the language of 
Fox, Sheridan, and Burke. Surely 
the fame of Xenophon and Livy 
can be sustained by a medium 
whereon the memory of a Hume 
and a Gibbon floats gallantly from 
generation to generation. For our 
parts we think that Catiline speaks 
as orthodox sedition in English as 
Sallust ever put into his mouth. It 
is time indeed that we give up these 
childish prejudices. 

With the opinions and feelings 
thus expressed, we shall be readily 
believed when we say that we attach 
the very highest value to the un- 
dertaking which is now partly exe- 
cuted before us ; we think that in 
the selection of the translations, 
and in the notes ef verbal explana- 
tion and historical and antiquarian 
illustration, the proofs of good 
taste, discretion, and extensive 
knowledge, are every where appa- 
rent. ‘The biographical sketches 
of each author, an engraving of his 
bust, with the maps and cuts which 
are added to these volumes, respec- 
tively combine to give to the work 
that character of completeness 
which constitutes one of its best 
recommendations. We might, too, 
praise the elegance and accuracy of 
the printing, and the neatness of 
the appearance of the volumes ; but 
a feature of greater importance than 
is connected with external merits, 
demands our warmest approbation, 
—we mean the exclusion of every 
thing offensive to virgin innocence. 
Thus, then, for the first time in the 
course of ages, all the intellectual 
splendours of Greece and Rome are 
opened to the modest contemplation 
of the gentler sex ; and for the first 
time can a lady acknowledge an 
acquaintance with the treasures of 
ancient poetry without the smallest 











compromise of her delicacy. One 
word of advice before we conclude 
js extorted from us by the interest 
we feel in this admirable work. 
Neither in note nor preface let there 
be Greek or Latin quoted, at least 
unless accompanied by a version in 
English ; for is it not an example 
of the most ludicrous inconsistency 
to offer information in untranslated 
Greek and Latin to a reader whom 
it is the avowed principle of this 
whole enterprise to consider as _ ut- 
terly ignorant of both? We refer 
particularly to No. X. 








Art. XIV.—1. Plain Advice to 
Landlords and Tenants, Lodging 
House ‘Keepers, &c. 3rd edition. 
H. Washbourne. 1831, 


2. A Familiar Survey of the Laws 
respecting Masters and Servants, 
&c. H. Washbourne. 1831. 


Tue size of each of these treatises 
is about that of a child’s primer, 
and indeed they are altogether so 
unpretending and cheap that we 
can scarcely believe that legal ad- 
vice could ever assume so reason- 
able and agreeable a shape. But 
it is only necessary to open the 
pages of either of the small volumes 
to be satisfied that a sound mind, 
and great practical experience have 
guided the execution of both. Freed 
entirely from technicalities, and 
every sort of impediment to per- 
spicuity, with which Acts of Parlia- 
ment notoriously abound, the trea- 
tises explain the provisions of the 
various laws, now in force, relating 
to the two subjects mentioned in the 
title pages ; and this exposition is 
so clear, so comprehensive, so easily 
understood, as that there are few 
even of that extensive class towhom 
these works apply, who will not 
find something new and important 
to him, whatever relation he fills in 
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society. Landlords and tenants, 
masters and servants, of every 
shade of connection or dependence, 
will find in these humble books a 
source of counsel and instruction 
which will—if they be not fools or 
knaves—effectually secure them 
against the horrors of litigation ; and 
moreover will teach them—what 
every man should desire to know— 
the vaiue of exercising a little fore- 
thought in the management of his 
most material concerns. 





Arr. XV.—The Life of John 
Walker, M.D. By Jobn Epps, 
M.D., &c. &e. 8vo. London: 
Whittaker and Co. 1831. 


Ir is not a long time since an elder- 
ly gentleman, dressed in the severest 
costume of the meek quakers, was 
secn almost daily parading the most 
public of our streets, and many a 
thoughtless ejaculation of contempt 
or ridicule might he have encoun- 
tered on his way from persons, who, 
if they were but conscious of the 
nature of his errand, would have 
turned their scorn into respect and 
affection. The individual here point- 
ed at was the late Dr. Walker, a 
man that redeemed some follies, 
and many eccentricities, by the 
purest benevolence of heart. The 
metropolitan journies which were 
so long and so indefatigably per- 
formed by the Doctor, were made 
in pursuance of a plan which he 
had himself laid down for ensuring 
the diffusion of the blessings of 
vaccination. He visited stations, 
at intervals, through the interior of 
the city, and thus evinced his zeal 
for the comfort and happiness of 
his fellow creatures, in a manner 
that cannot be too much applauded. 
The history of his adventures, as 
told in the animated pages of his 
surviving friend, Dr. Epps, em- 
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braces much that is exceedingly 
curious and instructive. He joined 
the army in Egypt as an amateur 
vaccinator ; he cultivated, in Paris, 
during the revolution, the acquain- 
tance of all the most famous revo- 
lutionists of that day; he was a 
schoolmaster in Ireland ; he wrote 
a gazetteer and a geographical atlas, 
both of which works reflect the 
greatest credit on his ability, inge- 
nuity, and industry. We must re- 
fer the reader to the very amusing 
and various narrative itself, which 
Dr. Epps has so ably given, as we 
should in vain endeavour to present 
an adequate notion of its agreeable 
contents, by any extracts which it 
would be in our power to make. 





Art. XVI. — Guy's Geographia 
Antiqua; or School Treatise on 
Ancient Geography, upon a new 
plan. By Joseph Guy, junior. 
London: W. Joy. 1830. 


We know of no work on ancient 
geography better suited than this 
judicious volume for the young 
classical student. The arrangement 
observed is admirably calculated to 
facilitate the recollection of proper 
names—an object of the greatest 
consequence in studying Greek and 
Roman authors. The attention of 
the pupil is first directed to the 
grand divisions of a country, after 
which the details are presented to 
him on a fixed rule of order which 
will serve, by an easy association, to 
preserve those details in hismemory. 
The information is abundant—in- 
deed sufficient, on most occasions, 
to be a good substitute for Lem- 
priere—even any of the improved 
Lemprieres of modern days. The 
quantities of the syllables of every 
name are accurately marked; and 
any one who is timid of pronounc- 
ing the names of noted classical 
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towns or rivers, lest he should yio- 
late one of the rules of prosody 
could not do better than peruse this 
volume twice or thrice. An excel- 
lent Map of the World (notus vete- 
ribus) is prefixed, and affords the 
opportunity for the learner to carry 
on a moat instructive exercise, — 





Art. XVII.—The Extraordinary 
Black Book, comprising an Ex- 
position of the United Church, 
&e. &c., Civil List, &c. By the 
Original Editor. S8vo, pp. 576. 
London : 
1831. 


Tue great political changes which 
have taken place since this very 
elaborate book was published, have 
deprived many of the topics which 
it treats so curiously, and with such 
abundance of information, of that 
pressing interest which, but a few 
months ago, was connected with 
them. Highly important as are the 
tables and lists contained in this 
volume, yet, when we consider that 
another week may happily render 
some of them obsolete, or may alter 
them generally or individually, we 
think it would not be prudent at 
present to enter upon its details. 
But we have no hesitation in say- 
ing that, as a picture of the fiscal 
condition of the country for the first 
thirty years of the present century 
—as a summary of the practical 
calamities which long continued 
misrule may inflict on an industri- 
ous people—as a register of the de- 
gree to which human patience may 
be forced in enduring oppression, 
this book deserves to have a place 
in even the poorest man’s library. 
The author devotes a considerable 
space to the churches of England 
and Ireland. We do not agree, we 
confess, in the general spirit of his 
remarks upon this part of his sub- 


Effingham Wilson. 
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iect: but we can with great justice 
award him the praise of ability, 
coupled with a diligence and eru- 
dition which have enabled him to 
bring before us a vast mass of im- 
portant and interesting statements 
illustrative of the ecclesiastical his- 
tory of this country. The Revenues 
of the Crown are next considered ; 
and their origin and augmentation, 
with the delusions practised respect- 
ing them, are graphically described. 
The Civil List, with all its train of 
jmposture, is amply exposed. The 
author then proceeds to examine 
the position in which the Aristo- 
cracy stands in relation to the peo- 
ple, showing the effects of their 
ambition as a body, and their usur- 
pations of interference with the re- 
presentative system. Indeed we 
may say that every link in the 
complicated chain of Government, 
or rather, what has been Govern- 
ment for so long a time in these 
realms, is traced with a bold and 
acute spirit of investigation. Asa 
document, presenting an important, 
curious, and, for the most part, at- 
tested series of facts, we think the 
Extraordinary Black Book amply 
merits the general attention. 





Art. XVIII.—The Life and Writ- 
ings of Henry Fuseli, Esq., 
M.A.R.A., the former written, 
and the latter edited, by John 
Knowles, F.R.S. In three vo- 
lumes, 8vo. London: Colburn 
and Bentley. 1831. 


Born the biography, and most of 
the works of Fuseli, are already 
well known to the public, so that 
when we have awarded to these 
volumes the praise of being, as to 
mechanical elegance, a suitable re- 
pository for the reliques of a con- 
siderable genius, we have performed 
all that duty commands, or conve- 
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nience will allow. In spirit and 
matter, Mr. Knowles's Life of his 
hero falls very far short of that ac- 
count of Fuseli which we read in 
Mr. Murray's Family Library. It 
occupies the whole of the first of 
the present volumes, and does not 
add a single material fact concern- 
ing the celebrated painter, which 
Mr. Cunningham had not already 
employed in his very animated 
sketch. The Lectures and Disser- 
tations, which occupy the remain- 
ing two voluines, are all devoted to 
the details of that art in which the 
author so conspicuously shone. Be- 
sides the technical instruction with 
which they abound, the writings of 
Fuseli form some of the happiest 
models we possess in English, of a 
fine classic composition. As one 
of the standard works that are cal- 
culated to maintain the purity of 
English literature, we strongly re- 
commend these beautiful volumes 
to the public. 





Art. XIX.—A Treatise on the Na- 
ture and Causes of Doubt, &c. 
12mo. London: Longman and 
Co. 1831. 


Tuts is a very sensible, and we re- 
gret to have cause for saying, a very 
seasonable little work, addressed, in a 
becoming strain, to all those rational 
persons who have not yet made up 
their minds upon the great subject 
of their “ being’s aim and end,” and 
still retain an adequate sense of the 
importance of such a question. 
The object of our author is the very 
just one of spreading Christianity, 
an object indeed common to many ; 
but the means which he employs, 
are, we suspect, somewhat peculiar, 
and we are mistaken if they be not 
as useful as they are singular. The 
great fault of those ‘Treatises 
which are usually written in defence 
of the Christian religion is, that 
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they assume a vast deal of things 
in the nature of principles, of which 
their adversaries or those whom 
they desire to convert, are yet to be 
convinced. Now the author before 
us enters with evident propriety 
into the chief of those preliminary 
questions, and by slow gradations 
he labours forward in the removal 
of difficulties until he attains that 
point at which his predecessors have 
always begun. There he places 
the inquirer unembarrassed, and 
in a state which will give him the 
fairest chance of taking a correct 
view of those ulterior doctrines, 
whiclr, as we have said, it was the 
final object of this writer to incul- 
cate. ‘The volume is written in an 
excellent spirit, and not without 
some of those merits of composition 
which will recommend it to popu- 
larity. 





Arr. XX.—An Examination of 
the Doctrines of Value, as set 
forth by Adam Smith, Ricardo, 
M‘Culloch, &. By Charles F. 
Cotterill. §Svo. Simpkin and 
Marshall. 1831. 

In this very elaborate and acute 

treatise, Mr. Cotterill attempts to 

overthrow some of the leading prin- 


ciples of the Ricardo school of po- 


litical economy. He indeed gives 
Mr. Ricardo credit for the profound 
and original views which he took 
of the efficient and determining 
cause of value—but says, that from 
wanting the necessary skill in an- 
alytical subtlety, he mistook the 
true theory on this point. Mr. Cot- 
terill contends, in opposition both to 
Smith and Ricardo, that the cost of 
production, or labour, and its gene- 
ral productiveness, determines, or is 
the cause of value: and he follows 
up the consequences of his doctrine, 
inasmuch as it affects collateral 
questions—such as the effects of 
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alterations in wages on value—the 
conditions of the standard of value 
—and value in exchange. We must 
say that we have seldom met witk 
a controversialist so perfectly fair, 
candid, and temperate to his anta- 
gonists, as Mr. Cotterill. 





Art. XXI.— Invention of an effec- 
tive and unfailing Method for 
forming an Instantaneous com- 
munication with the Shore in Ship- 
wreck, and illuminating the Scene 
in thedark and tempestuous Night. 
By John Murray, F.S.A. Lon- 
don: Whittaker and Co. 188), 


We are glad to see one of Mr. 
Murray's energy and scientific at- 
tainments, attentive to a subject of 
such pressing interest as that to 
which he has now devoted his 
talents. The invention, with the 
history of which this pamphlet is 
occupied, bears in its outline a re- 
semblance to that of Captain Man- 
by, with, however, such a difference 
in favour of the new one, as justly 
authorizes Mr. Murray to claim the 
merit of originating a principle, 
The object of forming a communi- 
cation between the ship in distress 
and the shore, is effected in the 
new plan by means of an arrow- 
shaped missile, which is propelled 
by a gun from the shore. This 
instrument is so formed as to be 
able to maintain its direction against 
the resistance of the storm—to se- 
cure itself a hold where it strikes— 
and it is armed with a rod and ring, 
to which latter a line is attached 
the moment that the shot is fired. 
The apparatus is further supplied 
with a most ingenious appendage 
for illuminating the flight of the 
arrow and the scene of the ship- 
wreck. We trust that this pamph- 
let will meet with immediate atten- 
tion from the numerous bodies of 
humane associations which have 








been formed in this country on the 
same benevolent principles as seem 
to have actuated Mr. Murray. 
Every suggestion for lessening the 
dangers that are so imminent to 
the existence of those who are 
obliged to “ plough the watery 
main” should be seized with avidity, 
and the utmost latitude of experi- 
ment afforded to it ; but this com- 
pliment, which is so amply due to 
such suggestions or plans on ac- 
count of the value of their object, 
is certainly challenged with tenfold 
force in favour of a contrivance 
which has for its author a gentle- 
man with the information, expe- 
rience, and abilities of Mr. Murray. 
In bestowing this recommendation 
oa the pamphlet before us, we may 
be allowed to mention, as some test 
of our sincerity, that we, at the same 
time, feel no little displeasure at the 
indiscriminate insinuation of corrup- 
tion against Reviews,which, coming 
from one that has been so fairly 
dealt with by cotemporary critics, 
is as ungenerous as it is unjust. 


Art. XXII.—An Historical Ac- 
count of the Island of St. Vincent. 
By Charles Sheppard, Esq. 8vo. 
London: Ridgway; Liverpool, 
Robinson and Son; Glasgow, 
Smith and Son. 1831. 


Tue circumstances under which 
this History is compiled, are such 
as to claim for it the consideration 
that is due to an authentic and 
standard account of the Island of 
St. Vincent. The author appears 
to be well acquainted with all the 
descriptions of the colony, which 
have, from time to time, been con- 
tributed to our literature by writers 
deserving of confidence; and their 
materials he has had the opportu- 
nity, from his residence in the island, 
of comparing with official docu- 
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ments, or with the traditions and 
testimonies, to which his acquain- 
tance with the colonists must have 
given him access. The account of 
the insurrection in 1795, when the 
inhabitants of St. Vincent, by their 
patriotic and disinterested conduct, 
laid such an immense obligation on 
the proprietors of estates there, is 
now presented to us in an enlarged 
and correct form, and proves to be 
a very interesting and important 
passage in our colonial annals. An 
appendix of copious statistical de- 
tails is added ; and in point of plan 
and execution, we have not seen, for 
some time, an historical and topo- 
graphical work that reflects more 
credit on the good sense and dili- 
gence of the author, than the vo- 
lume before us. One fact which 
we glean from Mr. Sheppard's work 
deserves, for the eternal instruction 
which it holds out, to be mentioned. 
When the settlements of North and 
South Carolina were firstestablish- 
ed, the celebrated Locke was pre- 
vailed on to digest a code of laws 
for the new colonists. The code 
was put into operation, but in a few 
years it was deliberately abandoned, 
in consequence of its michievous 
effects !—Another circumstance is 
noted by the author, as proving the 
most criminal apathy to the suffer- 
ings of humanity in the members 
of the local legislature of St. Vin- 
cent. Whilst the aged and infirm 
slaves are enjoying the comforts of 
a decent maintenance from their 
masters, the corresponding class of 
free labourers is left wholly unpro- 
vided for, there being neither relief 
fund nor even hospital to receive 
them when sick. ‘The want of the 
latter institution is quite unaccount- 
able, as the leprosy, in all its horri- 
ble violence, is increasing amongst 
the population. We should observe 
that some excellently engraved 
views are annexed to this volume. 
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Arr. XXII1.—The Medical Annual 
for 1831, containing a Popular 
Account of all the Discoveries of 
Medicine and of Domestic Articles 
of real Utility, &c. &c. By R. 
Reece, M. D. London: Simkin 
and Co. 1531. 


A Mepicat Annual! what will not 
ingenuity compass and execute? 
This work is but a new and agree- 
able method by which Dr. Reece 
seeks to place sound medical know- 
ledge at the door of every member 
of the community, not only perfectly 
free from technical obscurities and 
difficulties, but in such a clear and 
obvious way as all can easily under- 
stand. This Annual appears to be 


more particularly intended to con- 
‘vey a description of the new dis- 
coveries and improvements which 
have occurred in the Art of Medi- 
cine during the last ten years. The 
merenknowledge, however, of the 
properues of the new medicines 


would go but a little way in an- 


‘swering the whole of the author's 


disinterested wishes; and he has 
accordingly treated them with re- 
ference to their virtues in such an 
arranged form, as that the simplest 
person may be able to know in what 
disease, or what stage of it, the 
article is to be used, and in what 
proportion, and under what pre- 
cautions. The Doctor very pro- 
perly justifies what might be called 
the unprofessional simplicity of his 
work, by observing that the healing 
art has not only ceased to be the 
property of any privileged body, 
but it has been brought to such a 
degree of perfection, by the labours 
of the moderns, as not to require 
the cloak of technicalities, or of a 
dead language. The preliminary 
estimate which the author gives of 
the value of some of the proposed 
new remedies, shows him to be 
extensively and analytically ac- 
quainted with the scientific re- 
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searches of the most eminent con- 
tinental chemists. But whilst he 
pays to such authorities the defer- 
ence that is due to their talents and 
experience, he is far from implicitly 
adopting their conclusions, and 
honestly declines giving his sanc- 
tion to the employment of any 
medicine of their recommendation, 
which has not attested its character 
as a remedy in his own practice. 
There is a great deal of stubborn 
strong sense in the following obser- 
vations. 


‘Of all the new remedies, Iodine, 
Morphine, Prussic Acid, and Strychnine, 
are the only ones in the favour of which 
the results of our own experience have 
enabled us to speak decidedly. Of the 
other new articles—as Emetine, Vera- 
trine, Atropine, &c.—we have not given 
a trial, fora plain reason that may excite 
the derision of the philosophical practi- 
tioners of France and Italy, viz. because 
we would not take any one of them our- 
selves in any case of disease. We do 
not mean to say that great credit is not 
due to some French chemists, particularly 
to M. Pelletier and M. Caventou, for 
their late discoveries of the alcalies of 
numerous natural productions of the 
vegetable kingdom, in which they sup- 
pose the virtues of the articles to reside ; 
and also to the justly celebrated physio- 
logist, M. Majendie, for the numerous 
experiments he has made on different 
animals, for the purpose of ascertaining 
their medicinal properties: but this we 
say, that the value of many of these 
discoveries, as remedial agents, has been 
by them much overrated. When the 
extracts of poisonous vegetables contain 
all their medicinal virtues in such a 
state of concentration, that one or two 
grains is a sufficient dose, what ad- 
vantage can arise from a still further 
concentration by tedious and expensive 
processes ; and especially when the arti- 
cle so concentrated is too powerful to be 
administered without dilution? If the 
atropine (the aleali of the deadly night- 
shade), the daturine (the alcali of the 
stamonium seeds), and other alcalies of 
poisonous vegetables, are to be mixed 
with a converse, or dissolved in a fluid, 
to render them safe articles for convey- 
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ing into the human stomach, surely 
they cannot differ, as remedies, from 
carefully made extracts, which are, in 
fact, the alealies in combination with 
gummy matter. As to the solutions of 
these alcalies in alcohol, which Majendie 
and others term tinctures, they possess 
no advantage whatever over the common 
tinctures of the articles from which the 
alcalies are obtained, for they cannot 
deny that they are powerfully impreg- 
nated with the alealine bases. The dis- 
covery of an alcali in such powerful 
poisons as the deadly nightshade, the 
garden nightshade, &c. Ke. is only in- 
teresting in a chemical point of view. 
In medicine, we are satisfied, such 
articles are far more like to prove in- 
jurious than beneficial, by supplying 
with dangerous implements those theo- 
rists and experimentalists who think 
hospital patients fair objects for the 
boldest experiment. We have noticed 
some of the following articles, more to 
induce practitioners to avoid than to sub- 
ject their fellow-creatures to dangerous 
experiments. To Majendie, Orfila, and 
other cool philosophical experimentalists, 
the profession is, unquestionably, much 
indebted for the numerous trials they 
have made with the new alcalies on dogs 
and other animals; but had they com- 
municated the unfavourable results of 
their experiments on their fellow-crea- 
tures, mn had placed their lives in their 
hands, the medical profession of this 
country would have been more competent 
to form a just opinion of their value. 
The life of a member, even of the lowest 
class of society, is, in this country, 
deemed much too valuable to be sub- 
jected to rash experiments.’—pp. 40, 41. 


This is the language of true 
philosophy, whose characteristic at- 
tribute it is to be applicable to all 
times, and all places; nor is it 
necessary, after such an extract, to 
take further trouble in claiming the 
public confidence for this book. 

Some very curious and useful in- 
formation on various points con- 
nected with the preservation of 
health are added, for which we 
tefer to the volume itself. 
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Art. XX1V.— The Pious Minstrel ; 


a Collection of Sacred Poetry. 


12mo., pp. 351. London: C. 
Tilt. 1831. 


A BeautiFut little volume, bound 
in morocco, in the best taste, with 
gilt edges, looking like a prayer- 
book, lies modestly on our table, 
asking us not to pass it over among 
the multitude of works by which we 
are surrounded,—perhaps we might 
also truly say,——and confounded. 
We open it, and the first object we 
behold is—oh ye muses, sacred and 
profane !—Robert Pollok! Now 
who is Robert Pollok? He is the 
author of “* The Course of Time.” 
What is “The Course of Time ?” 
We have not the most trifling idea, 
but we believe that, under that title 
a poem was written in English, 
such as it then was, about 300 
years ago. But what brings Robert 
with his sober face and un-combed 
hair into the frontispiece “of ‘this 
little book? May we perish if we 
know! we cannot even conjecture, 
unless that, like our friend Mont- 
gomery—him we mean of Heaven, 
Hell, &c.—he had an ambition to 
exhibit his portrait to the eyes of 
the world. We would recommend 
the spirited publishers to serve 
Robert Pollok with an ejectment, 
to give him notice to quit forthwith, 
otherwise their book will not sell. 
It is truly ridiculous to put a face 
side by side with the transfigura- 
tion, and in front of a collection of 
poetry, which boasts of the names 
of Milton, Southey, Campbell, 
Cowper, Burns, Watts, and Byron. 
From these, and indeed from many 
of the best poets in our language, 
a charming selection of verses has 
been made, which take us out of 
this noisy and transitory world at 
once, and lift us to the contempla- 
tion of those regions where Peace 
has her eternal abode. The tumult 
of life becomes hushed while we 
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pore over these varied pages—varied 
in style and sentiment, but all tend- 
ing to the same useful purpose of 
purifying the heart from its attach- 
ment to mean things, and of pre- 
paring it for the nobler affections 
that are to expand it hereafter. 
The ‘ Pious Minstrel’ well deserves 
its title; it is a volume of true un- 
affected piety; but it is also a 
volume of very sweet minstrelsy, 
and a captivating pocket companion. 


Arr, XXV.—Shketches of Venetian 
History. 12mo. pp. 446. Lon- 
don: Murray. 1831. 


SuaksPeare, Mrs, Radcliff, Byron, 
the Carnival, have all contributed to 
present Venice to our eyes, con- 
stantly surrounded with captivating 
associations. But whatever may 
be the dream-like beauty of her 
streets, when lighted by the rays of 
the moon, the pages of her politi- 
cal history exhibit as much of blood, 
injustice, tyranny and fraud, as those 
of any other city or state upon the 
face of the earth. The romantic 
character, which we are apt, from 
the reading of poetry and novels, to 
attribute to her, does not appear at 
all in her annals, either during the 
period when she exercised indepen- 
dent power, or when she was en- 
slaved. We know of no history 
that presents fewer subjects for in- 
teresting ‘sketches’ than that of 
Venice. There is such a uniformity 
of treachery, cruelty, hypocrisy and 
ingratitude in the chronicle of her 
deeds, that we have no great desire 
to know more of them, than is ab- 
solutely necessary to persons of 
ordinary information. For this 
reason the volume before us may 
be useful to those who have neither 
the leisure nor the disposition to 
penetrate the tomes of Sismondi 
and Daru. It is carefully compiled, 
and neatly written, but by no means 
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free from prejudice and ignorance 
on some points of religion. Though 
decorated with plates and wood cuts, 
it is one of the gravest numbers of 
the Family Library that we have 
yet seen—perhaps, we might justly 
add, the least entertaining. 











Art. XXVI.—Narrative of Disco- 
very and Adventure in the Polar 
Regions. Second Edition. Edin- 
burgh: Oliver and Boyd, 183). 


Tuts second edition of the very 
valuable account of the Polar Dis- 
coveries, which was published as 
the second volume of the Edin- 
burgh Cabinet Library, is enriched 
with a very affecting description of 
the failure of the last expedition of 
the whole fleet. We extract the 
following melancholy episode from 
this fatal history, as a specimen of 
the nature of the disasters to which 
the unhappy sufferers were ex- 
posed :— 

‘One of the largest of these squa- 
drons, and that whose eventful story 
we can relate in the greatest detail, 
consisted of six very fine vessels, the 
St. Andrew of Aberdeen, the Baffin 
and Rattler of Leith, the Eliza Swan 
of Montrose, the Achilles of Dun- 
dee, and the French ship Ville de 
Dieppe. They began by making 
themselves fast to some icebergs, but 
soon quitted these in order to at- 
tempt a passage in different direc- 
tions. On the 19th a fresh gale 
sprang up from the SS.W., and 
drove in upon them masses of ice, by 
which they were soon beset, in lat. 
75° 10’ N., long. 60° 30’ W., about 
forty miles to the southward of Cape 
York. They ranged themselves un- 
der the shelter of a large and rugged 
floe, having water barely sufficient 
to float them. Here they formed a 
majestic line behind each other, 
standing stem to stern so close as to 











afford a continual walk along the 
whole line of their decks ; being at 
the same time so pressed against the 
ice that in some places a boat-hook 
could with difficulty be inserted in 
the interval. In the evening of the 
24th the sky darkened, the gale in- 
creased, the floes began to overlap 
each other, and press upon the ships 
inanalarming manner. The sailors 
then attempted to saw the ice intoa 
sort of dock, where they hoped to 
be relieved from this severe pressure ; 
but soon a huge floe was driven upon 
them with a violence completely ir- 
resistible. * * Pursuing its career, 
it reached successively the Baffin, 
the Achilles, the Ville de Dieppe, 
and the Rattler, and dashed against 
them with such tremendous fury that 
these four noble vessels, completely 
equipped and fortified, and which 
had braved for years the tempests 
of the Polar deep, were in a quarter 
of an hour converted into shattered 
fragments. The scene was awful,— 
the grinding noise of the ice tearing 
open their sides; the masts break- 
ing off and falling in every direc- 
tion; amid the cries of two hundred 
sailors leaping upon the frozen sur- 
face, with only such portion of their 
wardrobe as they could snatch in a 
single instant. ‘The Rattler is said 
to have become the most complete 
wreck almost ever known. She was 
literally turned inside out, and her 
stem and stern carried to the dis- 
tance of a gunshot from each other. 
The Achilles had her sides nearly 
pressed together, her stern thrust 
out, her decks and beams broken 
into innumerable pieces. The Ville 
de Dieppe, a very beautiful vessel, 
though partly filled with water, 
stood upright for a fortnight, and 
greater part of her provisions and 
Stores were saved; as were also 
some of those of the Baffin, two of 
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whose boats were squeezed to 
pieces. All the other boats were 
dragged out upon the ice, and were 
claimed by the sailors as their only 
home. Not far from the same spot, 
the Progress, of Hull, was crushed 
to atoms by an iceberg on the 2nd 
of July; and on the 18th of the 
same month the Oxenhope, also of 
that port, became a total wreck. 

The Resolution (Philip) of Peter- 
head, Laurel of Hull, Letitia and 
Princess of Wales of Aberdeen, had 
advanced considerably farther to the 
north-west, being in lat. 75° 20’ N., 
long. 62° 30’ W. They were laying 
side by side, and, having cut out a 
dock in the ice, considered them- 
selves perfectly secure. But the 
gale of the 25th drove the floes upon 
them with such fury that the sides 
of the Resolution and Letitia were 
pierced ; they were filled with water 
to the deck, and pressed so forcibly 
against the Laurel which lay between 
them, as almost to raise that vessel 
out of the water. This last, how- 
ever, remained for the present in 
safety, and the seamen busied them- 
selves in placing on board of her the 
provisions and stores of her two 
wrecked companions. But, on the 
2d of July, she, along with the Hope 
of Peterhead, was exposed to a gale, 
if possible, still more terrible than 
the former, when they both shared 
the disastrous fate of the Resolution 
and Letitia. The Hope, which was 
standing in the water clear and se- 
cure, was overwhelmed with such 
rapidity that in ten minutes only the 
point of her main-top-gallant-mast 
was seen above the ice.’ 

There is also, in this new edition, 
a more precise account than for- 
merly of Captain Ross’s objects in 
the expedition which he is now em- 
ployed in, together with a small 
chart of his route. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


Connected with Literature, Science, and the Arts. 


Hint to Emigrators. — By fell- 
ing the trees that cover the tops 
and sides of the mountains, (says de 
Humboldt,) men in every climate 
prepare at once two calamities for 
future generations, — the want of 
fuel and the scarcity of water. 

Euler.—This celebrated mathe- 
matician, before his death, expressed 
a wish that for each forty consecu- 
tive years after his decease, the me- 
moirs of the St. Petersburgh Aca- 
demy of Sciences should contain a 
portion of his posthumous papers. 
This request has been religiously 
complied with, the forty years hav- 
ing terminated in 1823. But there 
still remained fourteen more disser- 
tations of Euler’s, which are now 
published in the eleventh volume 
of the memoirs of that Academy. 

Disease of the Lungs.—A com- 
munication was made last month to 
the Academy of Sciences in Paris, 
by M. Perrot, of the discovery of a 
plant in the Alps which is effectual 
in the cure of diseases of the lungs. 

Royal Society—The sum of 
8000/., bequeathed by the late Earl 
of Bridgewater to the President of 
the Royal Society, was left to that 
officer with a direction that he 
should use his own discretion in 
choosing the person or persons who 
should write the essays, for which 
this money was intended to be the 
reward. Mr. D. Gilbert, who hap- 
pened to be the president, called on 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the Bishop of London to aid him in 
his choice. We take the liberty of 
submitting that it would have been 
a far more useful and liberal plan 
to have admitted the whole body of 
scientific persons in this country to 
a general concursus. 


Best. Sand ar Emery Cloth.— 
Take a piece of calico, 32 inches 
wide, of a smooth strong thread, 
and as little dressed as possible. 
Stretch it between frames, and then 
cover it with a size composed of 
2 Ibs. of glue, dissolved in 6 quarts 
of hot water, and mixed with two 
quarts more of water in which half 
an ounce of alum has been boiled. 
This mixture should be boiled, and 
poured out, and left to cool. As 
soon as the coat of size is put on 
the calico, stretch it again to a width 
of 36 inches. When this coat is dry, 
put another coat on it of the follow- 
ing size: 4 lbs. of glue, three quarts 
of hot water, one pint of the first 
size, one ounce of gum arabic, one 
ounce of gum tragacanth. Whilst 
this coat is wet, sift over it the 
emery, sand, or glass powder, as 
evenly as possible ; and when dry, 
brush it to remove the large par- 
ticles. If another coat of strong 
size and emery be put over this 
again it will make capital and du- 
rable emery cloth. 


Royal Geographical Society.— 
* The President and Council of the 
Royal Geographical Society of Lon- 
don give notice, that his Majesty's 
annual donation of fifty guineas, as 
due for this year, will be presented 
to the author of the best communi- 
cation of either of the two following 
descriptions, which may be sent to 
the Society on or before the second 
Monday of March, 1832; provided 
that it appears to the council worthy 
of such distinction, viz :— 


1. “A detailed account, accom- 
panied by sufficient plans and views, 
of any important geographical dis- 
covery not previously published, and 











in which the author shall have been 
personally engaged. 

2. “ The establishment of any of 
those lost sites of antiquity which 
are materially connected with the 
geography of history, and which 
thus rank with modern discoveries 
of equal value. 

“Further; next year’s premium 
will be bestowed on the best com- 
munication of the following kinds 
(also if considered worthy of it), 
which may be sent before the second 
Monday of March 1833, viz :-— 

1.“ A manual for the assistance 
of travellers ; enumerating concise- 
ly, but clearly, the objects to which 
the attention of a geographical in- 
quirer should be especially directed, 
and indicating the means by which 
the information he requires may be 
most readily obtained. It should 
describe the instruments by which 
positions are determined, elevations 
and distances measured, magnetic 
phenomena observed, and peculiari- 
ties of temperature, atmosphere, and 
climate, compared; giving direc- 
tions, also, for adjusting the instru- 
ments, formule for registering the 
observations, and rules for working 
out the results. It should also in- 
dicate some of those minute obser- 
vations regarding the division of 
trades and occupations, the preva- 
lence of marriages, and other data, 
from which valuable statistical in- 
ferences may frequently be drawn, 
where exact information is unattain- 
able. And, to render it more gene- 
rally useful, it should further consi- 
der, that there are various classes uf 
travellers ; and that, for the use of 
pedestrians, who may be obliged to 
carry, and often to conceal, their 
implements, the lightest and most 
portable, consistent with minute ac- 
curacy, should be devised and sug- 
gested. 

2. “ A statement of the principal 
desiderata in local geography, an- 
NO. IV. 
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cient and modern; bringing into 
one view what has been already 
done, and pointing out the most 
eligible routes that travellers can 
now pursue, in endeavouring to ex- 
tend the range of minute and exact 
geographical knowledge. 

3. “ Copious tables, shewing the 
changes which have occurred in the 
nomenclature of places at successive 
periods of history, and giving re- 
ferences to the authorities.” 

Oxydation of Iron,—lt is a curi- 
ous fact, only very recently ascer- 
tained on the new rail-roads, and 
not yet accounted for, that if two 
bars of wrought iron be laid down 
in an open road, and that one of 
them forms part of a rail-road over 
which heavy carriages pass, and the 
other be left untouched, the latter 
shall speedily decay with rust, while 
the former shall scarcely be at all 
affected. 

Sir. W. Scott.—The popularity 
of this distinguished poet on the 
continent may be estimated by the 
fact, that in a recent publication 
called the “ Finnish Pastime,’ and 
published in the language of Fin- 
land at Stockholm, translations of 
his poetry hold a distinguished 
place amongst brief versions from 
Homer, Anacreon, Sappho, and 
other ancient and illustrious poets. 
We believe there is no instance on 
record of any person enjoying, 
through the medium of literature 
alone, during his lifetime, such an 
extensive reputation as Sir Walter 
Scott. It is delightful to know that 
this singular good fortune occurs in 
the case of one whose personal 
worth distinguishes him amongst 
the long line of British bards, as 
much as his unusual accession of 
cotemporary fame. 

Conversation at a distance.—One 
of the poets has put into the mouth 
of a madman, a petition to the gods 
to “annihilate both time and space.” 
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—But the object of the prayer has 
been very recently realized on the 
Liverpool rail-road, the miraculous 
powers of which we are now more 
than ever unable to anticipate. It 
has been proposed that a tube shall 
be carried along the course of the 
rail-road, through which a con- 
versation between Liverpool and 
Manchester may be carried on! 
There is no knowing the uses to 
which this facility may be put. 
The two sheriffs of London when 
in their proper seats at the Old 
Bailey, which are nearly the whole 
breadth of the court from each 
other, converse by means of a tube 
in secresy and confidence, whilst the 
intermediate area is all bustle and 
confusion. 

French Patent Laws.—A propri- 
etor of a French patent, may, at a 
very moderate expense, make any 
alteration or improvement of his 
specification during the time for 
which it is granted, such alterations 
however being thrown open to the 
public at the time when the patent, 
if no change had been made, would 
expire. 

London University.—The valu- 
able collection of coins belonging 
to the late Earl of Guildford, is des- 
tined for the London University. 
The most seasonable present to this 
establishment would be a modicum of 
common sense to certain of its pro- 
fessors, by whose conduct it is now 
turned literally into a bear-garden, 
where the sciences of hatred, malice, 
and uncharitableness are almost the 
only ones that are cultivated. 

New Metal.—The celebrated Bar- 
zelius has published an accuunt of 
the discovery of a new metal by his 
friend Seftstrém, in the mine of 
Takerg, in Sméland. This metal 
forms a reddish salt which has the 
singular property of becoming per- 
fectly colourless when dissolved in 
water. Berzelius and his friend 
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have given to this metal the name 
of Vanadium, after the Scandina- 
vian deity Vanadis, (a most unsea- 
sonable compliment paid by science 
tu superstition). 

In THE Press.—A second series of 
Tales of a Physician, byW. H. Har- 
rison. 

Memorials of the Stuart Dynasty, 
by Robert Vaughan, author of “ the 
Life and Opinions of Wycliffe,” 
2 vols. Svo. 

A Text Book ofPopery, compris- 
ing a brief History of the Council of 
Trent, &c., by J. M, Cramp. 

An Edition in oneVolume, 12mo, 
of the Memoirs of the late Jane 
Taylor, by her brother, Isaac Taylor. 

A novel entitled Atherton, by the 
author of Rank and Talent. ‘The 
scene is cast in the days of Wilkes 
and Junius, and Dr. Johnson. 

The Canon of the Old and New 
Testaments ascertained ; or the Bi- 
blecomplete without the Apocrypha, 
and underwritten Traditions, by 
Archibald Alexander, D.D., with 
introductory remarks by John Mor- 
rison, D.D.; of Trevor Chapel, 
Brompton. 

Richard Baynes’s general Cata- 
logue of Books in all Languages 
and Classes of Literature. 

A Second Edition of Mr. Daw- 
son’s work on the present state of 
Australia. 

The Records of a Good Man’s 
Life, by the Rev. Charles B. Tayler. 

A New Edition of the Deliverance 
of Switzerland, &c., by H.C. Deakin. 

Also, a Second Edition of his 
Portraits of the Dead. 

The Rectory of Valehead, Third 
Edition, with considerable additions. 

An Essay on the influence of 
Temperament in modifying Dys- 
pepsia, or Indigestion, by Dr. 
Thomas Mayo. 

A New Edition of Mr. Babbage’s 
Table of Logarithbins. 
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Lives of the Italian poets, by Stebbing, 295 
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Locke, anecdote of, 621 

Locomotion, engines of, 597—power of, 
598 

Locusts, description of, 197—swarm of, 198 
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dictionary of, 475 
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Loo Choo, 613 

Looming, account of, 191 

Lustig, meaning of, 502 

Lyre, the, 159 
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M‘Doxatp, J., a miracle worker in Scot- 
land, 208 

Machinery, praying by, 194 

Mackintosh, Sir James, his History of Eng- 
land, 484 

Madonnas, those painted by Raphael, 357 

Madrid, coffee-houses of, 447—pecuhar 
inhabitants of, 451—lodgings in, 536—a 
scene in, 537—social pleasures of, 541— 
the prado of, 542 

Malmaison, story of, 513 

Malt Liquor Test, 478 
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Martignac, Mon., anecdote of, 161 

Massaniello, a grand opera, 314 

Masters, advice to, 617 

Mauritius, Recollections of the, by a Lady, 
385—manners of the Creoles of, 387— 
account of a tragical event in, 388 

Martyadale, Rev. H., his calender of the 
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Mathematics, use of, 289 

Maxwell, a novel, 113 

Meals, ancient Mexican custom at, 260 

Meals in Madrid, 540 

Meals in Pitcairn Island, 607 

Mechanics, gross mistake respecting the 
laws of, 142 

Medici, Lorenzo de, account of, 301 

Medicine, curious condition on the exhibi- 
tion of, 580 

Medicines, observations on, 622 

Melodies, British, by T. H. Cornish, 319 

Memoirs of the affairs of Greece, 92 

Mendoza, an ancient collection so called, 
255 

Metastasio, birth and parentage of, 301— 
character and genius of, 302 

Metal, a new one, 628 

Mexico, antiquities of, 253—custom at the 
birth of a child in, 257—-marriages, 261 
—festivals, 266-9—various traditions in, 
270—mode of computing time in, 272 

Michell, N., his Siege of Constantinople, 
558 

Millingen, Julius, his Memoirs of Greece, 
92—his account of the habits, illness, 
and death of Lord Byron, 93—100 

Mill-stones, mode of making, 291 

Milton, compared with Daate, 297 

Mineral springs, Dr. Daubeny on, 237 

Miniature painting on ivury, 315 

Miracles, modern, 205—accouat of one 
207—another, 209—reflections on, 214 

Mirage, account of, 191 

Missions of San Francisco, 613 

Missionaries, Christian, in America, 2— 
French, 3—in China and the East, 4, 5 
—the London Missionary Society, 6— 
treatment of a missionary in China, 7— 
failure of our missionaries, and causes, 9, 
10—anecdote illustrative of those causes, 
ll—effect of, in Otaheite, 81, 83, 84— 
Danish, 315 

Mitford, Miss, her American 
468 

Monastery, that of the hermitage in Spain, 
described, 549 
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Moore, T., his life of Byron, (2d vol.) 217 
—objections to, 218—account of a visit 
by, to Lord Byron, 229 

Morehead, Rev. R., his tour of the Holy 
Land, 614 

Morning Watch, the, 205 

Mortality, comparative rate of, in London 
and Paris, 284 

Mount Duff, in the Pacific, 609 

Mourad Ali, appearance of, 581 

Mundy, General, his life of Lord Rodney, 
274—his character of the Admiral, 281 

Murray, J., his invention for preserving 
from shipwreck, 620 

Musical instruments, crew plan of acquiring 
facility on, 473 
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Naroveon, the Young, 504 

Narrative of African discoveries, 
of a journey through Greece, 92 

Nativity, the, of our Lord, painting of, 356 

Natural philosophy, effect of, in physical 
matters, 291 

Naylor, account of, 489 

Night, poetical description of, 567 

Nobility, remarks on, 152 

Norwich, effect of the coal duty in, 159 

Novels, 113 

November, ancient Mexican feasts in, 268 

Nunez Vasco, account of, 245—his disco- 
very of the Pacific Ocean, 248—his cha- 
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Oates, Titus, 493 

Obituary, the Annual, for 1831, 474 

Observations, Mr. Babbage's, remarks on, 
149 

Observatory of Paramatta, 146 

October, ancient Mexican feasts in, {67 

Oil, use of against attrition, 596 

Olajava, an island in the South Seas, ac- 
count of the inhabitants of, 85 

Opinion, public observations, 430, 

Optical phenomenon, a curious one, 289 

Ordination, abuse of, 587 

Otaheite, effect of missionaries in, 87—ac- 
count of a missionary congregation in, ib. 

, Christianity in, 611 

Otdia, a scene in, 86—warfare of, 87— 
dramatic representations of, ib.—dinner 
party in, 89 

Ottomans, their government of Greece, 463 

Oxford, Bulteel’s sermon at, 586—charge 
against the heads of the University, 588. 

Oxydation, phenomenon of, 627 
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Beechey’s voyage to, 601 

Painting, backward state of, in England, 
363—miniature, on ivory, 315 

Paley’s theory of morals vindicated, 318 

Palos, the birth-place of Columbus, de- 
scribed, 251 

Paolo Fra, his maxims for the government 
of Greece, by Venice, 462 

Paramatta, observatory of, 146 

Paris, Dr., his Life of Sir H. Davy, 364 

Paris, mortality of, 284—number of mar- 
riages, 285 

Parkinson, Rev, R., his poetry, 560 

Parnell, Sir H., on financial reform, 468 

Parry, Mr., conduct of, in Greece, 97 

Parsey, A., his art of miniature paiuting 
on ivory, 315 

Paseo, the, 542-3 

Patent Laws, French, 628 

Paul and Virginia, the tombs of, in the 
Mauritius, 393 

Peiresk, N., 530 

People, sovereignty of, 428 

Perch Rock, light-house of, 241 

Percy, Dr., anecdote of, 79 

Perouse, La, his visit to Easter Island, 602 

Persian adventurer, 113 

Peter, St., figure of, in one of Raphael’s 
Cartoons, 359 

Petrarch, account of, 297—his residence 
and occupations at Vaucluse, 298 

Philosophical Transactions of the Royal 
Society, 237—imperfect plan of, 151 

Philosophy, Natural, I. F. Herschel on, 286 

Pictures, account of some of those of Ra- 
phael, 356 

Pictures, giving entertainment of, 507 

Pinkerton, John, correspondence of, 62— 
account of his life, 63—his failure as a 
dramatist, 64—his reform of the English 
language, 65—his lives of saints, 70— 
letters from, 70-2—disputes with his 
publisher, 76 

Pious Minstrel, 623 

Pipe (see bagpipe) 

Pitcairn, Island of, 607 

Plate-rail, 593 

Pleteuburgh, Count, curious anecdote of 
506 

Poets, Italian, lives of the, 295—humble, 
199—curious description of one, 19 

Polar Regions (see Beechey) discovery in 
the, 624 

Polignac, Prince de, his appointment as 
Minister of France, 341 

Political Economy, Cotterill on, 620 

Polynesian Islands, population of, 611 

Pope, the, calculation respecting, 323 

Pope, Lord Byron’s remarks on, 227— 
letter from, 572 
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Prado, the, of Madrid, 542 

Prater, the, of Vienna, 505 

Praying, mode of, by machinery, 194 

Pretender, the, 564 

Printer, the King’s, remarks on, 312 

Pyrometer, a register, by Mr. Daniel, 239 
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Qvackery, anecdote of, 368 

Quacks, curious account of Greek, 103 
Quarries, method of blasting rocks in, 29] 
Quinine, sulphat of, virtues of, 581 
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Rapacx islands, manners of the inhabitants 
of, 86 (see Otdia) 

Rai!l-roads, treatise on, 592—history of, 
593—object of them, 594—comparison 
between and other modes of conveyance, 
598 

Raines, W., letter of, to Lord Tenterden, 
167 

Raphael, cartoons of, 353—great excel- 
lence of, 356—account of his cartoon of 
the Adoration of the Magi, 358—other 
cartoons, 359— 362 

Recollections of the Mauritius, 385 

Reece, Dr., observations on, 157 

Reece, Dr., his Annual, 622 

Reflections on the decline of science, 135 

Reform, parliamentary, observations on, 
425—443—financial, 468 

Reformers in the days of Cromwell, 486 

Refraction, phenomena of, described, 287 
—double, 288 

Register, Pyrometer, description of a new 
one, 239 

Religion, doubt on, 619 

Remedies, account of certain new ones, 622 

Remembrance for 1831, 59 

Reptiles, peculiarities marking their species, 
405—circulation of blood in the, 406— 
other peculiarities, 407 ; 

Respiration, theory concerning, 365—in 
reptiles, 406 

Revenue, public, nett proceeds of, at differ- 
ent periods, 440 

Rey, M., his Institutions Judiciares, 169 

Reynolds, F. M., poetry by, 54 

Richelieu, Cardinal, story of, 513 

Ritchie, L., his Romance of History, 305 _ 

Roads, ancient state of, 592—history of 
rail-roads, 593 

Rock, crystal, singular property of, 288 

Rodney, admiral, life and correspondence 
of, 274—birth, 275—early success, 276 
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the French fleet, 279—his death, —281 
anecdotes of, 282—eulogy of, by King 
William 1V., 283 

Romans, roads of the, 592 

Roscoe, T., his Landscape Annual for 1831, 
56—Mr. Roscoe, sen., lines by, 60, 

Rose and Arrow, a poem, 18 

Rose, Sir G., editor of the Marchmont 
papers, 563 

Royal Society, 135—good performed by, 
153—council of, 161 (see Babbage) 

Rumford, Count, anecdote of, 369 

Russell, Lord J., lines by, to the memory 
of D. Stewart, 50 

Russia, relations of, with Greece, 332 
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Sarety Lamp, account of, 380-2 

Sails, cotton, 478 

Salamander, natural history of, 415 

Salmasius, 530 

Salutation, mode of, in Gambier’s Group of 
Islands, 608 

Sand Cloth, 626 

Satan in search of a Wife, 159 

Saturday Night, a poem, 204 

Science, reflections on the decline of, in 
England, 135—state of, in France, 137 
—suggestions for the advancement of, 
151—physical effects of, on mankind, 
291—definition of the word, 293 

Scott, Sir Walter, 627 

Scotland, conduct of Lords of, in 1749; 
565-7—union of, with England, 574 

Scotland (see Gael) 

Scott, Sir W., remarks on, 316 

Sea Kings, a novel, 113 

Sematology, outline of, 614 

Senior, N. W., his three lectures on the 
rate of wages, 311 

September, ancient Mexican feast of, 267 

Seringapatam, method of blasting rocks in, 
129 

Sermon, Bulteel’s, at Oxford, 587 

Sermons on practical subjects, 320 

Serpents, natural history of, 412 

Shall and Will, use of, 318 

Shelley Percy, B., his first acquaintance 
with Lord Byron, 222 

Shelley, Mrs., a Story by, 50 

Sheppard, C., his account of St. Vincent, 
621 

Ships, bottoms of, protection for, 479—plan 
of controlling the fire of, 163 

Shipwreck, apparatus for protection in, 620 

Siam, state of Christianity in, 4 

Siamese Twins, a poem, 396 

Siddons, Henry, letter from, 77 

Sinde, narrative of a visit to, 575 

Sinde, government of, 582 

Sitka, account of the natives of, 90 

Sketches of Venetian History, 624 


Skin, blue colour of the, 479 

Slaves, the treatment of, in the Mauritius, 
391 

Slave Trade advocated by Lord Rodney, 284 

Slidell, Lieut., his Year in Spain, 533 

Small-pox, ravages of, 285 

Smelting of iron, how performed, 290 

Snell, W., his discovery of a rule respecting 
refraction, 287 

Snowden, Miss E., her poetry, 562 

Snuff, partiality of the Highlanders for, 349 

Societies for diffusing Christianity, 1 — 
Missionary, 2—the London Bible So- 
ciety, 6 

Society, Royal, 626—Geographical, id, 

Society, Royal, transactions of, 237 

, the Tepidarian, 370 

Solids, account of a pyrometer for register- 
ing the expansion of, 239 

Sound, march of, 627 

Sounding boards, 478 

South Seas (see Kotzebue) 

Spain, revolution of, 329 

Spain, a Year in, 533 

Spanish Commission, 330 —manners of, 443 

Speech, phenomena of, 524 

Springs, saline, of England, 237 

St. Alban’s, Duchess of, anecdote of, 34 

St. Pierre, site of his Tale of Paul and 
Virginia, 393 

Stael, Mad. de, her lecture to Lord Byron, 
222 

Statford, Lord, his meanness, 495 

Stapleton, A. G., his life of Canning, 325 

Statistics of Great Britain, 286 

Steam-engioe, marine, account of a, 481 

Stebbing, Rev. H., his lives of the Italian 
Poets, 295 

Stephenson, Mr., his new locomotive en- 
gine, 597 

Steppes of Astrachan, account of, 191 

Stewart, Dugald, lines to his memory by 
Lord J. Russell, 50 

Stewart, Rev. Mr., pious proposal of, 206 

Storm, account of one, 91 

Story, a strange one, 513 

St. Vincent, account of, 621 

Suits at law, calculation respecting, 177 

Sun, a midnight one, 613 

Sunday, manner of spending it at Otaheite 
18—remarks on, 469 

Superstition, power of, over Lord Byron, 99 

Sussex, Duke of, fit president of the Royal 
Society, 136 

Swain, Charles, his poetical sketch, 470 

Sydney, Algernon, objects of, 493—merits 
of, 496 


T. 
Tauaiti, costume of, 81—population and 


missions of, 83 
Talba, a romance, 113 
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Tales of a Grandfather, 316 

‘Talisman for 1831, 62 

Tallow, use of against attrition, 596 

Tattooing, as practised in Easter Island, 
604-8 

Tax, the Greek capitation, 464—on glass, 
145 

Taylor, Jeremy, remarks on, 314 

Temple of Melekartha, a rhapsody, 317 

Tenants, advice to, 617 

Tepidarians, society of, 370 

Test Act, attempt to repeal, 498 

Theatre, anecdote of the French, 161 

Theory in opposition to Practice, 142 

Thoughts on Man, 515 

Time, Mexican mode of computing, 272— 
see Calendar 

Toki, 610 

Topography of the United States, 319 

Trant, Captain T., his Journey through 
Greece, 92 

Translations, various, of the Bible, 12 

Travellers, female compared with male, 
385 

Treaty of Canada, effect of, 276 

Tremayne, Rev. W., his letter on altera- 
tions in the English language, 65 

Turkey, infamous proposal of the Sultan 
respecting Greece, 336 

Turner, J. D., his correspondence of Pin- 
kerton, 62—see Pinkerton 

Turtles, natural history of, 408 

Twins, proportion of, 286 
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Unitep Srares, history and topography of, 
319—477 
University, Oxford, charges against, 588 
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VacctnaTION, encouragement of, in Paris, 
285 

Valencia described, 535 

Vaucluse, description of, 297 

Vaudois, the pretended massacre of, 486— 
account of, 487 

Vanadium, a new metal, 628 

Venice, its policy towards Greece, 461 

Vienna, the Prater of, 505 

Vine in India, 322 

Virgin Mary’s Bank, beautiful lines to, 456 

Vizier’s Son, or the Adventures of a Mogul, 
320 

Vote by ballot, objections to, 432—(see 
Ballot) 

Vulgate, the, 12 
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—_— Sir Robert, his administration, 

Walsh, Sir J., his pamphlet against Reform 
427—his observations on the ballot, 43] 
—on the English gentry, 434 

— method of, in the Radack Islands, 

War, lines deprecating it, 58—-the Penin- 
sular, Major Hay, narrative of, 472 

Water-spout described, 699 

Watt, James, 323 

Waverley Novels, illustrations of, 472 

Wellington, Duke of, his policy as minis. 
ter, 340 

Whale-fishing, 321, 322 

Whale-fishery, disasters of the fleet engag- 
ed in, 624 

Wheat Plant, uses of, 163 

Wheels, account of iron ones, 595 

Whitfield, Mr., his poetry, 561 

Will and Shall, use of, 318 

William 1V., speech of, on the death of 
Rodney, 283 

Wind, the soughing of, 324 

Winter, account of one in California, 91 

Witcheraft, 480 

Wollaston, Dr., gift of, to the Royal So- 
ciety, 160—benefactions of, to Scieuce, 
148, 149, 152—temperament of, 374 
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Wood, Nicholas, his History of Rail-roads, 
592 

World, calculation of its duration, 162 

Wright, John, poems by, 200 
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Year, Mexican mode of computing the, 
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York, Duke of, his remonstrance against 
Canning, 338 
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Zacariots, Greek quacks, curious account 
of, 103 

Zoological Society, 321 

Zumpt, Abridgment of his Latin Gram- 
mar, 156 

Zwick, H. A., his Journey to Calmuc Tar- 
tary, 190 
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rous goodness of her own estimable heart, but as they dispel, in a great measure, 
the mist of prejudice which has existed with regard to the deportment towards 
her of that exalted individual to whom so many links of her destiny are attached.” 
— Courier. 


“A sweet Portrait, after Romney, and a holograph Letter (fac-simile) adorn the 
Memoirs.” — Literary Gazette. 
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LIVES OF THE ITALIAN POETS. By the Rev. HENRY 
STEBBING, Author of the ‘ History of Chivalry,’ and the ‘Crusades.’ In 3 vols. 
small 8vo, embellished with 20 Medallion Portraits. 


“These lives embrace all the most distinguished names of Italy, affording 
abundance of interest, and of the most diversified kind.”—Atheneum. 


4. 
MR. POWER’S NEW WORK. 


THE KING’S SECRET. Author of ‘The Lost Heir,’ in 3 vols. 
(In the Press). 


5. 


THE ANATOMY OF SOCIETY. By J. A. ST. JOHN. 2 vols. 


6. 


THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY (New Series)—FRANCE. From 
the time of CHARLEMAGNE to LOUIS XIV. inclusive ; with a complete 
HISTORY OF FRANCE to the Deposition of CHARLES X. 3 vols. By 
LEITCH RITCHIE. 


“ Mr. Ritchie is by far our best writer of romantic and imaginative tales.”— 
Literary Gazette. 


“ Mr. Ritchie’s stories are the best of the kind we have met with in English.” 
—Spectator. 


** He is the Scott of the short, picturesque, bold, and dramatic story.” —Aflas. 
“* His tales are worthy of Sir Walter Scott.”— Weekly Dispatch. 


** Coloured with a vividness and spirit, all but equal to Ivanhoe.”— Morning 
Herald. 


7. 


THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY (ist Series) ENGLAND. By 
HENRY NEELE. 3 vols. New edition, neatly bound, with plates, price 18s. 
“Mr. Neele’s tales are valuable illustrations of Eaglish manners.”— Times. 


in 
CHARTLEY, a Novel. By a Contributor to ‘Blackwood’s Magazine.’ 
In 3 vols. post Svo. 
“ This is a valuable novel.”—Spectator. 


The Elopement.— It is in this part of the novel that the author has displayed 
his best powers, and developes a deep knowledge of human nature.” —Aflas. 


** Since Schiller’s tragedy of ‘The Robbers,’ not any work has appeared of so 
extraordinary a nature as the present one.”—Stamford Herald. 
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Books just published by Wuirtaker, Treacner, § Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


In 3 vols. 27s, 
ve 


THE INCOGNITO; or, Sins and Peceadillos. By the Author of 
‘ The Castilian,’ &c. 


2. 












In post 8vo, 12s., cloth, lettered, 


TOPOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY of LONDON and its ENVI- 
RONS. Containing descriptive accounts of all Buildings, Offices, Docks, Squares, 1 
Streets, Wards, Liberties, Institutions, Establishments; with Lists of the Oboe . 
Patrons, Incumbents of Livings, &c. &c. in the British Metropolis. By JAMES 
ELMES, Surveyor of the Port of London. 








3. 



















The Fifth Edition, improved, with several Engravings, 12mo, 6s. 6d., 
SYLLABIC SPELLING; ora Summary Method of teaching Chil- 


dren to read, upon the principle originally discovered by the Sieur Bertuaup ; 
adapted to the English Language. 


By MRS. WILLIAMS. 


N.B. This edition contains a variety of testimonials in favour of the system, from 
some of the most respectable Professors of the English Language, as well as from 
several parents, whose children (amused and interested by this novel mode of 
instruction) have learned in the course of a very few months to read correctly, and 
with perfect ease, the longest and most difficult words. 

Boxes with appropriate Counters, for the Amusement of Young Beginners, may 
be had, if required, of the Publishers. 


By the same Author, 


CONVERSATIONS ON ENGLISH GRAMMAR, in a Series of Familiar and 
Entertaining Dialogues between a Mother and her Daughter ; in which the various 
Rules of Grammar are introduced and explained, in a manner calculated to excite 
the attention of Children, and at the same time to convey to their minds clear and 
comprehensive ideas of the general principles of language. 4th edition, 5s. 


4. 
The Fifth Edition, 5s., cloth, 
THE SECRETARY'S ASSISTANT; exhibiting the various and 


most correct modes of superscription, commencement, and conclusion of Letters 
to persons of every degree of rank, including the diplomatic, clerical, and judicial 
Dignitaries: with lists of foreign Ambassadors and Consuls. Also, the forms neces- 
sary to be used in applications or petitions to the King in Council, Houses of 
Lords and Commons, Government Offices, and Public Companies: with a Table 


of Precedency, and abbreviations of the several British and foreign orders of 
knighthood. 











By the same Author, 


A DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS from the BRITISH POETS. 3 vols. . 
12mo, 21s., cloth, 
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5. 


With Heads of the Sovereigns, and Portraits of the Junior Branches of the present 
Royal Family, a Map, &c. 6s., bound and lettered, 
PINNOCK’S IMPROVED EDITION of GOLDSMITH’S His. 
TORY of ENGLAND, from the Invasion of Julius Cesar to the end of the year 
1830, with a Dictionary, Historical, Biographical, &c., explaining every difficulty : 
also, Questions for examination at the end of each tion Illustrated b 
copious notes, and a yariety of valuable information. 22nd edition, revised by 


W. C. TAYLOR, A.M. 


Also, 

PINNOCK’S IMPROVED EDITION OF GOLDSMITH’S HISTORY Or 
GREECE, abridged, revised, corrected, and very considerably enlarged, by the 
addition of several new chapters and numerous useful notes. The 9th edition, 
revised by 

W. C. TAYLOR, A.M. 
With a frontispiece, map, &c., 5s. 6d., bound. 


And, 


PINNOCK’S GOLDSMITH’S HISTORY OF ROME, abridged, on the plan 
of the Histories of England and Greece. 5s. 6d., bound. 


6. 


In 8vo, 5s., 


THE ELEMENTS of GREEK ACCENTUATION. Translated 


from the German of Dr. Karz Goettiineo, 
By a MEMBER of the UNIVERSITY of OXFORD. 


Also, in 8vo., 6s., 


THE ELEMENTS of GREEK PROSODY. Translated from the German of 
Dr. Franz Spirzner. 


7. 
Square 12mo, 10s. 6d, bound, 
A GREEK ENGLISH SCHOOL LEXICON; Containing all the 


words that occur in the Books used at Schools, and in the under-graduate course 
of a Collegiate Education. ‘To which is added, a Dictionary of Proper Names. 


By the Rev. THOMAS DIX HINCKS, M.R.LA., 
Master of the Classical School in the Belfast Institution. 
8. 


Just published, the Second Edition, enlarged, 12s. 6d., 
THE ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA ; Designed for the Use of Students 


in the University. 


By JOHN HIND, M.A., F.C.P.S., M.AS., 
Late Fellow and Tutor of Sydney Sussex College, Cambridge. 
Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co., Ave Maria-lane, London. 
By the same Author, 


THE ELEMENTS of PLANE and SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. 
Second Edition, 8vo. 
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KENNEDY’S ARROW AND ROSE. 


Second Edition, in demy 8vo, price 6s., boards, 


THE ARROW AND THE ROSE; with other Poems, by WILLIAM 
KENNEDY, Author of ‘ Fitful Fancies,’ ‘ An Only Son,’ &c. 


“ Critics, and critics only, can do full justice to the spirit, the deep feeling, the 
energy of this work. We consider Mr. Kennedy’s love-poetry some of the finest 
that ever was written. He is a poet, if thought, feeling, and originality can make 
one.” — Literary Gazette. 

“He is full of strong feelings and good conceptions. Manliness and sincerity 
are the great characteristics of his style. He writes likea man of good muscle; he 
strikes his idea on the head at once, and then proceeds to another. He is no 
admirer of ornament. He uses the good old language of England—thrilling as it 
is, and full of home power—and his thoughts stand in it strong and sturdy, like the 
bristles on the back of the fretted porcupine.” — Edinburgh Literary Journal. 

“ North.—There, James, is an exceedingly graceful, elegant, and pathetic little 
Poem, ‘ The Arrow and the Rose.’””— Bluckwood’s Magazine. 

“The ‘ Arrow and the Rose’ has amply justified our opinion of his talents. The 
lesser Poems of this beautiful volume are distinguished by uncommon merit.”— 
Atheneum. 

“This delightful volume would do credit to the first Poet of our age, and cannot 
fail to win for its deserving author the meed of present praise and long-enduring 
fame.”—Cheltenham Journal. 

‘¢ A splendid effort of Mr. Kennedy’s genius.” —Glasgow Courier. 

“ Mr. Kennedy is manifestly a poet of Nature’s workmanship. He effects the 
difficult achievement of blending majesty with simplicity of diction.” — Elgin Courier. 

‘“‘ The ‘ Arrow and the Rose’ is worthy of the author’s previous reputation. The 
poem abounds with beautifully-wrought passages, as well as of real poetic grandeur.” 
—Belfast News Letter. 

“‘ Whether he breathes aspirations of love, or chaunts a song of peril and of 
strife, he is sure to touch the affections, or rouse the daring energies of the soul. 
His mind is essentially poetic, and he seldom fails in giving forth with strength 
and spirit his own bold and burning conceptions.”— Belfast Northern Whig. 

‘‘ Manly versification with a spice of humour and a eee Magazine. 

“‘ The expectations which his previous volume excited have been fully justified 
by the elegant publication now before us. The story of the first love of the 
renowned Henry of Navarre is told in the true minstrel manner.”—New Monthly 

Magazine. 


































Smith, Elder, and Co., 65, Cornbill. 








LOCAL COURTS. 








This day is published, 


A REVIEW of the OBJECTIONS, taken by “ An Observer,” and 
by MR. RAINES, to the LORD’'CHANCELLOR’S BILL, for the establishment } | 
of COURTS OF LOCAL JURISDICTION, with a brief account of the Local 
Courts of France, and an Appendix containing a complete copy of the Bill. ) 


By MICHAEL J. QUIN, of Lincoln’s Inn, Esq., Barrister at Law. 
London: Henry Butterworth, 7, Fleet Street. 
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PORTER ON THE SUGAR CANE. 
Just published, in demy 8vo, with illustrative Plates, price 15s., cloth, 
THE NATURE and PROPERTIES of the SUGAR CANE, with 


Practical Directions for its Culture, and the Manufacture of its various Products ; 
detailing the improved Methods of Extracting, Boiling, Refining, and Distilling ; 
also Descriptions of the best Machinery, and useful Directions for the general 
Management of Estates. 


By GEORGE RICHARDSON PORTER. 


‘‘ This volume contains a valuable mass of scientific and practical information, 
and is, indeed, a compendium of every thing interesting relative to colonial agri- 
culture and manufacture.”— Intelligence. 

“ We can altogether recommend this volume as a most valuable addition to the 
Library of the home West India merchant, as well as that of the resident planter,” 
— Literary Gazette. 

“This work may be considered one of the most valuable books that has yet 
issued from the press, connected with colonial interests; indeed, we know no 
greater service we could render West India proprietors, than in recommending the 
study of Mr. Porter’s volume.”—Spectator. 

‘The work before us contains such valuable, scientific, and practical information, 
that we have no doubt it will find a place in the library of every planter and per- 
son connected with our sugar colonies.”—Monthly Magazine. 


Published by Smith, Elder, and Co., Cornhill. 








SCHREVELIUS’S LEXICON, with the Quantities marked.—Just published, 


12s., bound, 
C. SCHREVELIL LEXICON MANUALE GRACO—LATINUM 


et Latino—Grecum : studio atque opera J. Hill, J. Entick, G. Bowyer, nec non 
R. Watts, et C. Tayler, Vocabuloram duodecim quasi Millibus Auctum. Ad 
calcem adjecte sunt Sententie Greco Latine, quibus omnia Gr. Ling. Primitiva 
comprehendemtur; item Tractatus Duo; alter de resolutione verborum, de articulis 
alter; uterque perutilia, et eque desideratis. LEditio XXII., prioribus auctior et 
emendatior. 


Londini: Rivingtons; Longman and Co.; T. Cadell; Baldwin and Co.; J. 
Richardson; J. M. Richardson; E. Williams; R.Scholey; J. Booker; J. Dun- 
can; Hatchards; Harvey and Co.; Hamilton and Co.; Booseys; W. Joy; Hurst 
and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; W. Mason ; E. Hodgson; Simpkin and Co. ; Poole 
and Co.; J. Bigg; Sherwood and Co.; J. Harris; S. Walker; Holdsworth and 
Co.; Houlstons; J. M‘Pherson; Wilsons; Eboraci; et Robinsons, Liverpool. 





In 1 vol. 8vo, price 12s., 


ASTRONOMICAL TABLES and FORMULA, together with a variety 
of Problems explanatory of their use and application: to which are prefixed the 
Elements of the Solar System. 

By FRANCIS BAILY, Esq., F.R.S.LS. and G.S.M.R.LA. 
And late President of the Astronomical Society. 
Sold by John Richardson, Royal Exchange. _ 

*,* This Work is intended as a Manual for the practical Astronomer, both in 
the Observatory and on his travels; and besides the numerous collection of Tables 


and Formule, contains a variety of information which will be found generally 
useful. 
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In 8v0, price 6s., 


THE FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, NUMBER \XIIL., 


Is this day published, 
CONTENTS : 
1. Spirit of the Twelfth and Thirteenth ; 10. United States of America. 
Centuries, 11. German Pocket Books for 1831. 
2. Mythology and Religion of Ancient | 12. CriticatSketches of Greek, Hebrew, 
Greece. French, and German Works. 
3. Andral on Consumption. 13. Miscellaneous Literary Notices from 


3 
4. Carl Maria von Weber. France, Germany, Holland, Italy, 
5. The Fine Arts of the Middle Ages. Russia, and Spain. 


6. History of the Hanseatic League. List of the principal New Works 
7. History of the Ancient Germans. published on the Continent, from 
8 


. Correspondence between Schiller and October to November, 1830, in- 
Goethe. clusive. 


9. The Brunswick Revolution. | Notices to Correspondents. 


Published by Treuttel, Wiirtz, and Co. 30, Soho Square ; 
And Black, Young and Young, 1, Tavistock Street. 





Just published, in 8vo, price 1s. 6d., 


A SERMON “on the GROUNDS and EXTENT of the DUTY of 
CIVIL OBEDIENCE,” preached at Kettering, December 5, 1830. 


By THOMAS TOLLER. 
London: Holdsworth and Ball, 18, St. Paul’s Church-yard. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


1. 
BACON’S LIFE of FRANCIS I. New Edition, with Additions, and 


Portrait, from Titian. 2 vols. 8vo. 
“ A most full and animated account of Francis.” — Literary Gazette. 


2. 
THE POETICAL SKETCH BOOK. By T. K. HERVEY. 


Beautifully embellished by Barrett and Finpen. 1 vol. 
“A most delightful volume.”—Literary Gazette. 


3. 
CONVERSATIONS on INTELLECTUAL PHILOSOPHY ; or, a 


Familiar Explanation of the Nature and Operations of the Human Mind. 2 vols. 
“ They are invaluable.”— Literary Gazette. 


4. 
BLASIS’ ART of DANCING. Comprising its Theory and Practice ; 


also its History from the earliest Times. With numerous illustrative Plates, &e. 
1 vol. 8vo. 


Printed for Edward Bull, New Public Subscription Library, 26, Holles-street. 
Cavendish-square, 
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FAMILY LIBRARY. 
° This day is published, with eight Engravings, 5s., 
No. XIX. of THE FAMILY LIBRARY, being the Fourth Volume 
of LIVES of the most Eminent BRITISH PAINTERS, SCULPTORS, and 


ARCHITECTS. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Who will publish, in a few days, the following new Books :— 


1. 
BOSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON. Edited by Mr. CROKER, 
5 vols., 8vo. 
2. 
The MARCHMONT PAPERS. 8 vols. 


3. 
Mr. SOUTHEY’S LIVES of UNEDUCATED POETS. 1 vol. 


; 4. 
A YEAR in SPAIN. 2 vols., post 8vo. 


5. 
BURCKHARDT’S EGYPTIAN PROVERBS. 
6. 
Mr. SOTHEBY'S ‘TRANSLATION of HOMER'S ILIAD. 


7. ; 
Mr. HOPE on the ORIGIN and PROSPECTS of MAN. 





NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of WAVERLY. 
This day is published, small 8vo, with Frontispiece, 5s., 
LETTERS on DEMONOLOGY and WITCHCRAFT. Addressed 
to J. G. LOCKHART, Esq. 
By SIR WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 


NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of the SKETCH BOOK. 
In small 8vo, 5s., 
VOYAGES and ADVENTURES of the COMPANIONS of COLUMBUS. 
By WASHINGTON IRVING, Esq. 
Being a SEQUEL to the LIFE of COLUMBUS. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





MESSRS. A. ROWLAND & SON 
View it as a duty incumbent upon them at the 
COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW YEAR 
To acknowledge with the proudest emotions of gratitude that DISTINGUISHED 
PATRONAGE with which they have been honoured by the NOBILITY, GENTRY, 
and PUBLIC AT LARGE, with respect to the ORIGINAL MACASSAR OIL, 
and KALYDOR ; articles which have obtained a celebrity pre-eminently great. 
A. R. & S. respectfully solicit a continuance of that HIGH PATRONAGE, 
with which they have long been favoured, at the same time, earnestly Caution the 
Public against base counterfeit imitations : the Original KALYDOR has the Name 
and Address of the Proprietors on the Government Stamp, and the MACASSAR 
OIL is distinguished by the Names of the Label on each bottle in Red ; 
“A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, HATTON GARDEN,” 
And Counter-signed, ALEX. ROWLAND. 
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DR. LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLOPEDIA. 
On the ist of March, price 6s. the third and concluding Vol. of the 
HISTORY OF MARITIME AND INLAND DISCOVERY, in 3 Vols. 


Being Vol. XVI. of “ Dr Lanpner’s Caninet Cycitopzpia.” 


The preceding Volumes of the Cabinet Cyclopedia are— 


XIV. A Pretimirnary Discourse on tue Sruvy or Narurat Parosopay. 
By J. F. W. Herschel, Esq. 


XIII. History or tut Western Wortp, Vol. I. Untrep States or AMERICA. 
XII. XV. History or France, 3 Vols. By E. E. Crowe, Vols. I. and I. 
II. XI. History or Maritime Discovery. Vols. I. and I. 

X. History or tHe Netnertanps. By T. C. Grattan. 

IX. Ourtines or History. I. Vol. 
VIIL. Sirk J. Macktntosa’s History or Encranp. 1. Vol. | 
I. IV. History or Scottayp, 2 Vols. By Sir Walter Scott. 

III. Domestic Economy. By M. Donovan, Esq. Vol. I. 
V. Mecuanics. By Capt. H. Kater and Dr. Lardner. 
VI. Lives or Britisn Lawyers. By H. Roscoe, Esq. 
VII. Crrres anv Towns or tue Worzp. 2 Vols. Vol. I. 











To be published, 


Apr. 1. Hyprostatics anp Pneumatics. By Dr. Lardner. 1 Vol. 
May 1. History or Enctanp, Vol. II. By the Right Hon. Sir J. Mackintosh. 


Printed for Longman and Co., and John Taylor. 


-" 
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EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN INDIA. 


This day is published, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 1/. 6s. in boards, with a Portrait by 
Dean, and a Map, 


THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT REV. T. FANSHAW MIDDLE- 
TON, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 


By the Rev. CHARLES WEBB LE BAS, M.A. 


Professor in the East India College, Hertfordshire ; and late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 


Printed for C.J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Church-Yard, and Waterloo 
Place, Pall-Mall. 





DR. LARDNER’S CABINET LIBRARY. 
Published in Monthly Volumes, price 5s. 


The following Works will be published in the course of the present Year. 


ANNUAL RETROSPECT of PUBLIC AFFAIRS, for 1831. 
be published on the 1st of March and 1st of April. 


N. B.—This work, which will be continued annually, will form a connected 
historical view of the times in which we live. 


A VIEW of the HISTORY of FRANCE, from the Restoration of the Bourbons 


to the Deposition of Charles the Tenth. In 2 vols. By T. B. MACAULEY, 
Esq., M.P. 


In 2 vols., to 


N. B.—This work will form a supplement to the History of France published in 
the Cabinet Cyclopedia. 


A LIFE of PETRARCH, in 1 vol. By THOMAS MOORE, Esq. 


HISTORICAL MEMOIRS of the HOUSE of BOURBON. In 2 vols. 


N.B.—This work will contain a picture of society, illustrated by anecdotes, 
which, though in a great degree excluded from regular history, form a striking 


illustration of all that history records, and are inseparably connected with the growth 
of the most important political institutions. 


Volumes published. 


MILITARY MEMOIRS of WELLINGTON. In2 vols. Vol.I. By CAPT. 
SHERER. 


The HISTORY of the LIFE and REIGN of GEORGE the FOURTH. In 
3 vols. Vol. I. 


N. B.—The remaining volumes of these works are in preparation, and will 
speedily be published. 


Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 
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THE YEAR BOOK.—By WILLIAM HONE. 


“* Every thing by turns, and nothing long.’ Now humourous, now anecdotica’, 
now instructive, now antiquarian, and now biographical, this little book cannot 
but present attractions to all classes. The wood-cuts are cleverly executed.”—Sun. 


Just published, Part IT., price 1s., and No. V., price 3d. 


THE YEAR BOOK. By WILLIAM HONE; on the plan and in 


the manner of “The Every Day Book,” but entirely different from that work. 
To be completed within the 2 ea 


London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, and sold by all other Booksellers. 


—— — _——$ 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Just published, with eighteen Engravings, in demy 8vo, 12s. ; in royal 8vo, 18s. ; 
in royal 8vo, with the plates accurately coloured, 24s.; and in demy 4to, with 
proofs on India paper, 24s. Part 27, completing the Class Reprtitra, of 


THE ANIMAL KINGDOM, described and arranged in conformity 
with its organization. By the BARON CUVIER. Translated, with large addi- 
tional Descriptions of all the Species hitherto named, and of many not before 
noticed, and with other original matter, by E. GRIFFITH, F.L.S., and others. 


THE CLASS MAMMALIA, 


Complete in 12 Parts, with upwards of 200 Engravings, forming 5 vols. in extra 
cloth boards, demy 8vo, 7/. 4s.; royal 8vo, 10/. 16s.: ditto coloured, 14/. 8s.; 
demy 4to, India proofs, 14/. 8s. 


A Supplementary Number, just published, contains an Account of 


THE FOSSIL REMAINS, 
Demy 8vo, 1/. 16s.; royal 8vo, 2/. 14s.; demy 4to, 3/. 12s. 


THE CLASS OF BIRDS, 


Complete in 9 Parts, forming 3 vols. in extra cloth boards, demy 8yo, 5/. 8s.; 
royal 8vo, 8/. 2s.; ditto coloured, 10/. 16s. ; demy 4to, India proofs, 10/. 16s. 


THE CLASS OF REPTILES, 


Complete in 3 Parts, 1 vol. In demy 8vo, 1/. 16s.; royal 8vo, 2l. 14s. ; ditto 
coloured, 3/. 12s.; demy 4to, India proofs, 3/. 12s. 


The INSECTS, FISHES, &c. will follow—the whole comprising about Four 
Parts. 

It will be so arranged, for the convenience of those who may confine their Zoolo- 
gical studies of either of the classes, that each class will make a distinct work, as 
well as one of the series of the ANIMAL KINGDOM. The conclusion will 
contain a Tabular View of the System, a copious Index, and a general Terminology 
of the Science. 


The engraved Illustrations of this work are in a superior style of execution, by 
different artists of distinguished eminence. Most of them are from original drawings, 
made from nature, and several represent species altogether new, or never figured 
before. 


Whittaker, Treacher, and Co., Ave Maria-lane, London. 


Also, 


CUVIER’S DISCOURSE on the REVOLUTIONS of the SURFACE of the 
EARTH. Translated, with additions and illustrations. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
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Books just published by Wuirtaken, Treacuer, § Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


1, 


In 3 vols. post 8vo, 27s., 


THE INCOGNITO; or, Sins and Peccadillos. By the Author of 
¢ The Castilian, &c. 

« These volumes come before the public with great advant First, they take 

rfectly untrodden ground ; as the author justly remarks, ‘The Incognito’ is the 
ret Spanish novel of its class which has appeared in England.’ Secondly, Spain 
being the author’s native land, he must be at home in the scenes he depicts. The 
story is quite a romance, and the scenes are written with great liveliness.”— 
Literary Gazette, Feb. 12. 

2. 


In 3 vols. 18mo, elegantly bound, 10s. 6d. boards, 


AMERICAN STORIES for Little Boys and Girls. Collected by 
Miss MITFORD, Author of “ Our Village.” 


3. 
In post 8vo, 12s., cloth, lettered, 


TOPOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY of LONDON and its ENVI- 
RONS. Containing descriptive accounts of all Buildings, Offices, Docks, Squares, 
Streets, Wards, Liberties, Institutions, Establishments; with Lists of the Officers, 
Patrons, Incumbents of Livings, &c. &c. in the British Metropolis. By JAMES 
ELMES, Surveyor of the Port of London. 


4. 


Nearly ready, in post 8vo. 
The TWELVE NIGHTS. By a Contributor to the principal Peri- 
odicals of the day. 
5. 


In small 12mo, the fifth edition, 5s., in cloth, 
THE SECRETARY’S ASSISTANT; exhibiting the correct modes 


of superscription, commencement, and conclusion of Letters to persons of every 
degree of rank, including the diplomatic, clerical, and judicial Dignitaries: with 
lists of foreign Ambassadors and Consuls. Also, the forms of applications or 
— to the King, Houses of Lords and Commons, Government Offices, and 


ublic Companies: with a Table of Precedency, and the British and Foreign 
orders of knighthood. 


By the same Author, 
A DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS from the BRITISH POETS. 3 vols. 
12mo, 21s., cloth, 
6. 


In Two large vols. 8vo, containing above 2000 pages of close print, 36s. half-bound 
morocco. 


A GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY of all Ages and 
NATIONS. 


By JOHN GORTON. 


** This Dictionary supersedes all the prior compilations of the kind.” —Atlas, 
“The most perfect Biography ever published.”—New Monthly Magazine. 
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?. 
In 12mo, the Fourteenth Edition, with ay gr Additions, Alterations, and 
Improvements, by the Rev. G. Oxrver, price 2s. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF MASONRY. By the late Wittiam Presrow, 
Esq., Past-Master of the Lodge of Antiquity. 


8 


In a pocket volume, with two Views, engraved by Finden, and Maps, 
8s. bound and lettered, 
THE CAMBRIAN TOURIST ; or, Post-Chaise Companion through 
Wales; containing cursory Sketches of the Welsh Territories, and a Description 


of the Manners, Customs, and Games of the Natives. The Seventh Edition, 
corrected. 


9. 
With Twenty-nine Engravings, and Five Maps, price 5s. 
PINNOCK’S GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


, 


























10. 
In 12mo, with Frontispiece, price 6s. half-bound, 
THE YOUNG WANDERER’S CAVE: and other Tales. 


11. 


In 18mo, with many Engravings, price 2s. 6d. half-bound, 
THE TOY-SHOP;; or, Sentimental Preceptor. 


12. 

In 12mo, the Twenty-second Edition, embellished with Heads of all the So- 
vereigns, from William the Conqueror to William IV.; also, Portraits of the 
Junior Branches of the present Royal Family, a coloured Map, &c., 6s. hand- 
somely bound and lettered, 

PINNOCK’S IMPROVED EDITION of GOLDSMITH’S HIS- 
TORY of ENGLAND, from the Invasion of Julius Cesar; with a Dictionary, 
Historical, Biographical, &c., explaining every difficulty: also, Questions for 
Examination at the end of each Section. [Illustrated by copious notes, and a 
variety of valuable information. Revised and brought down to the present time, 


By W.C. TAYLOR, A.M. 
Also, uniform with the above, 5s. 6d. bound and lettered, 
PINNOCK’S ABRIDGMENT OF GOLDSMITH’S HISTORY OF 
GREECE. The Ninth Edition, augmented and improved. 
By W. C. TAYLOR, A.M. 
With a new Frontispiece and Map. 


13. 
In Two elegant volumes, illustrated with Twenty Engravings, and a Map, 
price 16s. 
THE PICTURE OF INDIA; exhibiting the Geography, Topo- 
graphy, History, Natural History, Native Population, and Produce of that most 
interesting Portion of the Earth. 


“We must say there is an elegance, if not a splendour, of decoration about 
these volumes, that very properly corresponds with the ideas of magnificence 
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which we usually associate with the name of India. The contents are worthy the 
beautiful framework in which they are embraced; and, if we mistake not the 
public taste, the ‘ Picture of India’ will supersede every competitor that has arisen, 
or that is likely to come into the field.”—-Monthly Review. 


14. 


A New Edition, in Four vols., post 8vo, price 35s. 6d. 
OUR VILLAGE: COUNTRY STORIES ; Sketches of Rural Cha- 


racter and Scenery. 
By MISS MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 


By the same Author, in post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 
DRAMATIC SCENES. Sonnets, and other Poems. 


Also, in post 8vo, price 8s. 
FOSCARI, and JULIAN. Tragedies. 





This day is published in 1 vol. 8yo. 


Illustrated with 12 Views of Scenery, drawn on Stone by Nicholson, from Original 
Sketches, and a Map of Piedmont, price 1/. 1s. in boards, 


WALDENSIAN RESEARCHES, during a SECOND VISIT to the 
WALDENSES of the VALLEYS of PIEDMONT. With an Introductory 
Enquiry into the Antiquity and Purity of the Waldensian Church, and some 
Account of the Edicts of the Princes of Piedmont, and the Treaties between the 
English Government and the House of Savoy, in virtue of which this sole Relic of 
the Primitive Church in Italy has continued to assert its Religious Independence. 


By WILLIAM STEPHEN GILLY, M.A., 
Prebendary of Durham. 


Printed for C. J.G. & F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and Waterloo 
Place, Pall Mall, London. 





HIND’S ALGEBRA AND TRIGONOMETRY. 
Just published, Second Edition, enlarged, 12s. 6d. 


The ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA ; designed for the Use of Students 
in the University. By JOHN HIND, M.A.F.C.P.S.M.A.S., and iate Fellow 
and Tutor of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 


By the same Author, 


TREATISE on PLANE and SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY, Second 
Edition, 10s. 6d. 


In the Press, 


PRINCIPLES of the DIFFERENTIAL and INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 
New Edition. 


_ Whittaker, Treacher, and Co., Ave Maria-lane; and sold by all Booksellers in 
Cambridge. 
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GREEK ACCENT AND QUANTITY. 
Just published, in 8vo, 5s. 
THE ELEMENTS of GREEK ACCENTUATION. Translated 


from the German of Dr. Kart Goertttino, 
By a MEMBER of the UNIVERSITY of OXFORD. 
Also, in 8vo., 6s., 


THE ELEMENTS of GREEK PROSODY. Translated from the German of 
Dr. Franz Spirzner. 


Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 














GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON, UNIFORM WITH ENTICK’S 
LATIN DICTIONARY. 
Just published, Square 12mo, 10s. 6d, bound, 
A GREEK ENGLISH SCHOOL LEXICON ; containing all the 


words that occur in the Books used at Schools, and in the under-graduate course 
of a Collegiate Education. To which is added, a Dictionary of Proper Names. 


By the Rev. THOMAS DIX HINCKS, M.R.LA., 
Master of the Classical School in the Belfast Institution. 


Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 
















PROFESSOR ROSE’S MANUAL OF ANALYTICAL CHYMISTRY. 
In 8vo, with Engravings, price 16s. cloth, 


A MANUAL of ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY, ne Instruc- 
tions for Detecting the Presence and Determining the Proportions of Chymical 
Compounds, including the recent Discoveries of Berzelius, and other Analyists. 
By HENRY ROSE, Professor of Chymistry at Berlin. Translated from the 
German, by JOHN GRIFFIN. 


Chiswick: Printed by C. Whittingham, for Thomas Tegg, London; and sold 
by all Booksellers. 
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This day is published, 


The GOSPEL according to ST. JOHN, in IRISH, with an interlined 
English translation, and a Grammatical Praxis on the Gospel of St. Matthew in 
Irish, accompanied with a short introduction to Irish pronunciation; with an 
Appendix of Familiar Conversations. 


By OWEN CONNENELLAN. 


London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co., Paternoster Row; R. M. Tims, Dublin ; 
and Waugh & Innes, Edinburgh. 
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MONTGOMERY’S NEW POEM. 


Just published, in 8vo. 7s. 6d., 
OXFORD; A POEM. By Rosert Montcomery, Author of the 


“ (mnipresence of the Deity,” &c. 
Also, 
ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS of the POEM, by J. Sxetton, 
F. S. A. and other artists. 8s.; proofs on India paper, 10s. 6d. 


Whittaker, Treacher, and Co., London; and W. Blackwood, Edinburgh. 





This day is published, 12s. the Third Edition of 
A PRACTICAL ESSAY upon CONTRACTION of the LOWER 


BOWEL, illustrating by cases, the connection of that disease with affections of 
the womb and of the bladder, prolapsus of the rectum, fistula, &e. To which is 
now added, Observations on Piles, and the Hemorrhoidal Excrescence. By 
Frepertck Satmon, F.R.C.S., Senior Surgeon to the General Dispensary. 


Whittaker, Treacher, and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 








This day is published, Second Edition, price 2s.6d. Royal 24mo. Cloth Boards, 


TABLES, showing at One View, the exact Profit upon all Descrip- 
tions of Goods, from Two and a half to Thirty per Cent. upon the First Cost, at 
any Price from 1d. to 33s. without Discount added to the Calculation ; with Ex- 
amples showing how they may be added. Also Proofs that a contrary Method is 
attended with certain loss. The whole suited to every branch of Trade. Also, a 
Table showing the Proportion which Time and Money bear to each other, from 
One Month to Twelve. 


By C. P. WALKER, Accomptant, Leeds. 
London: Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’-Hall-Court, John Heaton, Leeds, 
and all Booksellers. 
Of whom may be had, 8vo. bds., price 21s. 


WALKER’S MERCHANTS’ CALCULATOR, showing at One View the 
Value of any Number or Quantity of Goods, from One to Ten Thousand at all 
the various Prices from One Farthing to Thirty Shillings. 
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JUST COMPLETED, 
UNDER THE SPECIAL SANCTION AND PATRONAGE OF THEIR MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTIEs, 


THE FAMILY CABINET ATLAS, 


CONSTRUCTED UPON AN ORIGINAL PLAN, AND 


ENGRAVED ON STEEL BY T. STARLING. 





This Mintature Arras comprises, in a Volume of Tue Famrry Liprary Size, 100 Maps, &c., 
which present, besides many important new features, nearly 


FIFTY THOUSAND NAMES OF PLACES; 
a body of Information three times as extensive as that supplied by the generality of 


Quarto ATLASES. 


“ This Atlas far surpasses any thing of the kind.”—Monthly Review. 
‘« It imprints all that is important in Geography on the memory.”"—Atlas. 


‘* It secures to the student the information of works of the largest dimensions,” —Atheneum. 


*¢ An excellent little work.” —Spectator. 


Parts I. to XII., price 2s. 6d. plain, and 3s. 6d. finely coloured ; or bound in a Volume. 
The Bisticat Serres of Tue Famiry Capinet Attias, Part I. will be ready April 30, 
to be completed in Six Parts. 

Published for the Proprietors by Mr. Butt, 26, Holles-street, Cavendish-square ; supplied also by 
every Bookseller and Mapseller in the United Kingdom ; of whom may be had the following 


INTERESTING NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ROMANTIC LIVES AND HISTORY. 


i 
HE ROMANCE of HISTORY— 
FRANCE. From the time of Charle- 
magne to Louis XIV., inclusive, By Lerren 
Rircure. 2d editon, 3 vols. 

‘*Mr. Ritchie is by far our best writer of romantic 
and imaginative tales.”— Literary Gazette. 

‘He is the Scorr of the short, picturesque, bold, 
and dramatic cna * 

LIVES OF THEITALIAN POETS. 
By the Rev. Henry Sressinc, M.A. In8 
vols., embellished with Medallion Portraits. 

“* These lives embrace all the most distinguished 
names of Italy.”—Atheneum. 

*‘A yery valuable addition to our literature.’— 
Court Journal, 

‘*The high merit of these volumes will recommend 
them.”—Literary Gazette. 


Ii. 
THE LIFE OF MRS. JORDAN. 


By James Boapen, Ese. 34 edition, in 2 vols. 
8vo., with Portrait, 

‘“*Mr. Boaden has brought into clear view mach 
that was formerly hidden in obscurity and falsehood. 
He has had the justice, likewise, to let Mrs. Jordan 
speak forherself. Her letters, which he has inserted, 
carry the strongest claims to attention.”—Courier. 

Vv 


IV. 

THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY— 
ENGLAND. By Henry Neete, 4th edition, 
in 3 vols, neatly bound. with Plates, price 18s. 

*“*Mr. Neele’s tales are valuable illustrations of 
Engli sh Sy ee 

BACON’S LIFE of FRANCIS I. 


New edition, with Portrait, from Titian, 2 vols. ~ 


8vo. 


‘A most full and animated account of Francis—a 
most chivalrous monarch.” —Literary Gazette. 





NEW POPULAR NOVELS, &c. 
I. 
THE KING’S SECRET is just come 


out! 3 vols. 


“Give it an understanding, but no tongue.”— 
Shakspeare. i 


THE WAY OF THE WORLD. 
By the Author of ‘‘ De Lisle,’’ &c. 


** We prefer this to the author’s former works.” 
Literary Gazette. 

‘The author of De Lisle possesses profound pow 
of thought, with a closeness and accuracy of obser 
vation of a very extraordinary kind.”—Times. 


Ill. 


THE ANATOMY OF SOCIETY 
By J. A. St. Jonn. 2 vols. 


positions have reference to the presen 
















classical mind.”— Morning Herald. 
ly. 
THE GAME OF LIFE. By LeiTcu 


Rircniz, Author of ‘‘ The Romanceof Frene 
History.” In 2 vols. 

“Strong and vivid pictures of actual life. W 
recommend the ‘ Game of Life’ to all who are in 
terested, playing or studying it.”—Literary Gazette 

“‘ This novel is a practical exposition of Providence 
—a chronicle of moral and social illustrations.”— 
Edinburgh Literary Gazette. 


V. 


TALES OF THE FIVE SENSES. 
Edited by the Author of ‘‘ The Collegians. 
&e. 1 vol. 


‘* This valuable and entertaining volume well de- 
serves a place among our standard works.”—Um- 
versity Magazine. 
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INTERESTING WORKS 
Recently published by Hagvey and Darrow, 55, Gracechurch Street. 


a 
AN ABSTRACT of ANCIENT HISTORY, from the earliest 
Records to the fime of Xerxes; intended as an introduction to the Grecian and 
Roman Histories used in Schools. By Mrs. T. W. Perctvat. Half-bound, 
Price 5s. With Plates. 


2. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. A New Edition. With many Plates. 
12mo. half-bound. Price 6s. 


3. 
ALFRED DUDLEY; or, the Australian Settlers. 12mo. half- 
bound. With Plates. Price 5s. 


4. 
CHILDREN AS THEY ARE; or, Tales and Dialogues for Young 
Readers. With Plates. Price 6s. half-bound. 


5. 

PORTUGAL; or, the Young Travellers, Being some account of 
Lisbon and its Environs, and of a Tour in the Alemtéjo, in which the Customs 
and Manners of the Inhabitants are faithfully detailed. From a Journal kept by 
a Lady during three years’ actual residence, With engraved Views. Price 5s. 6d. 
half-bound roan, 


6, 
ELEMENTARY LESSONS for Children. Originally composed in 
Italian. By the Count G, Barps, 18mo, 1s. 6d, half-bound, 


7, 

MORNING WALKS ; or, Steps to the Study of Mineralogy. By 
the Author of ‘‘ Morning Conversations,” 12mo. half-bound. Price 7s. With 
Plates. 

8. 

VARIETY;; or, Selections and Essays, consisting of Anecdotes, curious 
Facts, and interesting Narratives. By Priscrtta WAKEFIELD, 12mo, half- 
bound. Price 5s. 6d. With Plates. 


9. 

RUDIMENTS of CONCHOLOGY, designed as a familiar Intro- 
duetion to the Science. With explanatory Plates, and references to the Collection 
of Shells in the British Museum. By Mary Aww VenninG, Price 3s. 6d. plain, 
and 6s. coloured. Half-bound. 


10. 

RUDIMENTS of MINERALOGY, with references to the Collection 
of Minerals in the British Museum. To which is added, a short Introduction to 
the Study of Fossils. 12mo. with Engravings. By M.A. Venninc. Price 
4s. 6d. half-bound. 





DEBRETT’S PEERAGE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


A NEW and IMPROVED EDITION was published March 25th, 
with a Portrait of His present Majesty, engraved by Dean, and the. Arms of the 
Peers. In 2 vols. 12mo, price 1/. 8s. in cloth boards. 

*.* To the present Edition are added, the Blazons of the Arms. 

Printed for Rivingtons; Egerton; Clarkes; Longman and Co; Cadell; J. 
Richardson ; J. M. Richardson; Baldwin and Cradock ; Booth; Booker; Bag- 
ster; Hatchards; Hamilten and Co,; Parbury and Co. ; Scholey ; Pickering ; 
Lloyd; Hodgson; Templeman ; and Houlstons. 

Of whom may be had, uniformly printed in 2 vols. 

DEBRETT’S BARONETAGE; corrected to the present time. Price 1/, 8s. 
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FAMILY LIBRARY. 


FAMILY LIBRARY, No. XXI., being the HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
(Anglo-Saxon Period). 
By FRANCIS PALGRAVE, Esq. 


Volumes now published, 5s. each :— 


1 and 2, Life of Buonaparte. 14. British Physicians, 

3. Alexander the Great. 15. British India. 

4, 10, 13, and 19, British Artists. *| 16. Demonology and Witchcraft, by 
5, 6, and 9, History of the Jews. Sir Walter Scott. 

7. Insects. 17. Life and Travels of Bruce. 

8. Court and Camp of Buonaparte 18. Irving’s Companions of Columbus. 
11. Irving’s Columbus. 20. Venetian History. 
12. Southey’s Nelson. 





THE FAMILY DRAMATISTS, Nos. L., II., and IfI., being the WORKS of 
MASSINGER, complete, illustrated with Explanatory Notes; and adapted to 
Family Reading by the omission of exceptionable passages. 


John Murray, Albemarle-Street. 





ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, 


THE FIRST PRODUCTION OF THE AGE, AND 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE, IS A VEGETABLE PRODUCTION, 
Possessing salubrious and wonderful nutritive properties, which prevent the hair 
falling off, or turning grey, &c., and producing it on bald places, Price 3s. 6d.— 
7s.— 10s 6d. and 21s. per bottle. 


ROWLAND’S ESSENCE OF TYRE, 


For Changing RED or GREY WHISKERS to BLACK or BROWN.—Price 4s. 
—7s. 6d. and 10s. 6d. per bottle. 


ROWLAND’S KALYDOR, 


For the SKIN and COMPLEXION. Its soothing, cooling, and ameliorative pro- 
perties immediately allay all smarting irritability of the skin—assuage inflain- 
mation—heal harsh and rough skin—remove CUTANEOUS ERUPTIONS, and 
roduce A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION—afford soothing relief to Ladies nursing 
their offspring: and to Gentlemen after shaving, it allays the smarting pain, and 
renders the skin smooth and pleasant. Each Genuine Bottle has the Name and 
Address engraved on the Government Stamp, which is pasted on the Bottle— 
- A ROWLAND & SON, 20, Hatton Garden.” Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per 
ottle. 


ROWLAND’S ALSANA EXTRACT 
For the TOOTH-ACH. Price 2s. 9d. —4s. 6d. and 10s. 6d. per Bottle. 


ALSO 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO 
For CLEANSING THE TEETH AND GUMS. Price 2s. 9d. per box. 


THE ABOVE ARTICLES ARE SOLD BY THE SOLE PROPRIETORS, 


A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, HATTON GARDEN. 
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